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See “Little Stories ot the New Plays," 
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Copyright, 1911, by Charles Frohman. 


New York. 
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ISABEL WEST; as Hortense lrondelle; EMILY WAKEMAN, as Agnes Irondelle; GEORGE HOWELL, as Simoneau; C. AUBREY SMITH, 
as Maurice Delonay, in Ths Bupaway, Photograph by White, New York. Covyright, 1911, by Charles Frohman. 
See ttle. Stories of the New Plays,”” page 75. 
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New York. See “Little Stories of the New Plays, 
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PERCIVAL KNIGHT, as Jeremiah, and MAY VOKES, as Phoebe, in “‘The 
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A scene from “The Quaker Girl."" Photograph by White, New York. See ‘‘Little Stories of the New Plays,"’ page 80. 
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See “‘Little Stories of the New Plays,” page 83. 
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Photograph by White, New York. 


ait BARNARD. as Anna Varvara, and THEODORE MARTIN, as Capt. Basil Romanoff, in ‘““The 
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JOHN PARK, as Reginald Ogden Bruce, and EDITH DECKER, as Juanita De Laperra, in “The Wife Hunters..* 


Photograph by Hall, New York. 
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This and the pte ma of the same picture on hee posite e show a scene i fata 4 Ths, ife Hunters. “F rom left 
to right the nd the characters assumed are: DOROTHY Y BRENNER, as 1S 
iar MON, as Phil Atkin; JOHN PARK, as Reginald Ogden Bruce; EMMA CARUS, as 
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Mee. F one Van Pelt JOSEPH RATLIE a Dudley Stephens; GEORGE DOWLING, as a ices HAZEL 


KIRK Belle Carruth Ar ALAIN, Mil Follette Folarie. — Phot h by Hall, New York. 
= serbian, e ‘Little Stories ‘of the Now Plage,” pane 82. Spezia: 
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MOLLIE PEARSON, as Demy Biggar; SANDERSON MOFFAT, as Weelum Sprunt; JEAN CADELL, as Susie Simpson; EDMOND 


BERESFORD, as Rab Biggar, in “‘Bunty Pulls the Strings.” Photograph by White, New York. 
See ‘Littl ** page 73. 
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as Weelum Sprunt, and MOLLIE PEARSON, as Bunty Biggar, 


Fhotograph by White, New York. 
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AMY SINGLETON, as Eelen Dunlop; CAMPBELL GULLEN, as Tammas Biggar; JEAN C LL, as Susie Simpson, in ““Bunty.Pulls the 
Strings."" Photograph by White, New York. See “Little Stories of the New Plays,”” page 73. 
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CHARLOTTE WALKER, as June Tolliver, in ‘““The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.”’ 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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and WARNER OLAND, as Sranard Dole, in © 


New York. 
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HELEN WARE, as Ethel Toscani; WARNER OLAND, as Stanard Dole; JESSIE RALPH, as Mrs. Dole, in ‘“The Price,”* 
Photograph by White, New York, See “‘Little Stories of the New Plays,”” page 74. 2a EE 
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GUSTAVE HARTZHEIM, as Schultz; WILLIAM J. MAHONEY, as Smith; IRENE. FENWICK, as Beatrice Lind; ROBERT WEBB 
LAWRENCE, as McKorkel; FRANK KEENAN, as the Burglar; JOHN A. BUTLER, as Charles Burt, in “The Million. 
Photograph by White, New York. See “Little Stories of the New Plays,”’ page 79. 
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By H. S. SHELDON 
Novelized, with the permission of MR. SHELDON and HENRY MILLER, by 














JOHN T. PRINCE, JR. 


ICHARD CRAIG’S household was 
small, consisting only of himself, 
his wife Kate, and Paul Hessert, 

a friend of the family who was like- 
wise a clerk in Craig’s office. The Har- 
lem flat was no larger than was neces- 
sary for the comfort of the three—in 


other words, it came under the desig- 
nation of “five rooms and a bath,” yet — 
the effect was none the less that of a 
very cosy home, well kept and with a 
quiet atmosphere. 

Richard Craig was about forty years 
of age, with possibly a tinge of gray 
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about the temples, but only such as 
added to the dignity of the man; his 
was a fine face, which spoke determina- 
tion in business and kindliness in the 
home, an eye which could look one 
through and through and yet could 
’ twinkle with merriment—in short, a 
’ disposition which had been of material 


aid in his climb from the bottom of the . 


ladder to the position he now held, 
chief clerk in the Central Railroad offi- 
ees. He was a large man, well. propor- 
tioned, muscular, and the ‘type one 
would know to have been a great ath- 
lete in his younger days. 

Mrs. Craig was about twenty-two. 
She had been not yet out of her “teens” 
when she had-married and was still a 
mere girl in worldly ways. She was of 
that type of femininity who require a 
yast amount of attention, care and love, 
else they incline to unhappiness, and 
Craig’s business held his nose so closely 
to the grind-stone, that he had little 
time for anything outside the office; 
moreover, even when he reached home, 
his mind was so active on the affairs of 
the office that he was not always as 
demonstrative as she thought he might 
be, yet she never complained to him 
of what she deemed his lack of affec- 
- tion. There are men who can love dearly 
and sincerely without making a display 
of their feelings, and Craig was of that 
kind. Kate always dressed neatly and 
prettily, and was a woman whom one 
would turn to secure another glimpse 
“of. The combination of her ability, her 
address and her usually sweet and will- 
ing manner had won the big man, and 
the qualities which had endeared him 
to the railroad officials, had won the 
- feeling which had responded to his pro- 
* posal of marriage. 

Paul Hessert had just passed the 

rter-century mark, and had been in 
Craig’ ’s department for some months. 
Bothy Kate and Craig had taken a lik- 
ing to him, for he was apparently of a 
sincere and likable disposition, an ear- 
nest talker, though not a great worker. 
He was aloné in the world, and Craig, 
feeling that a real home might bring 
out more of the man in him, perhaps 
more strongly cement their friendship, 
‘and even awake more of a desire for 


work, had invited Hessert to make their 
home his ; so, Some two years and a half 
after Craig’ Ss marriage, he had taken 
Hessert under his roof, as a boarder. 
Paul was more or less of a visionary, 
with his own ideas of how the world 
should act; he was not a Socialist, for 
he had not the concentration to realize 
the full meaning of that word—but one 
who wished to make his own laws of 
life—laws easiest for a man of his dis- 
position to live up to. He had his pet 
theories, and these, combined with a 
weak mind, made him’a rather danger- 
ous person to be at large. 


It was rather late on a February 
evening that Kate sat before the glow- 
ing fire, intently reading a book, rock- 
ing slowly, back and forth, and paying 
no heed to the hour. The clock showed 
five minutes of eight, and yet neither 
Craig nor Hessert had been home to 
supper. The slamming of the outer door 
caused Kate to start and rather guiltily 
endeavor to hide the book; she looked 
up confusedly as Hessert entered, and 
rose from her chair. He rushed to her, 
taking her hand and kissing it with 
something more than respect: 

“T hurried home! I have good news 
for you!” he cried and went on to tell 
her that Craig had received a. tempor- 
ary appointment as superintendent of 
the Chicago offices of the railroad, and 
was leaving for that city at once. 

“Oh, I’m so pleased!” she responded. 
Then catching herself, she added, 
“__over his appointment.” He had been 
watching her closely. “You were going 
to say, ‘over his departure.’” 

“T was not!” She turned towards him 
somewhat impatiently. 

“Kate! When will you stop your con- 
ventional fibbing ?” 

“Tt would be wrong of me to say 
that ; I have no right to feel that way.” 

“But you do—don’t you?” He was 
persistent, and took her hands in a firm 
grip. “You are glad he is going?” She 
tried to release her hands. 

“Be careful !” 

“Careful of what? Craig isn’t here.” 
He scrutinized her expression. “You 
don’t look as though you had worried 
greatly over his absence—or mine, 











either, for that matter. “We're over an 
hour later than usual.” The clock struck 
eight. 

“T didn’t realize it was that late. I’ve 
been reading the book you gave me.” 
' She picked it up from the chair, and 
he took it from her with apparent pleas- 
ure, glancing at the title page. 

“*The Fall of Nora,’” he read. “Do 

ou like it?” 

“Yes, I do!” she said impulsively. 
Then almost as quickly she qualified: 
“That is—that is—” 

“That is,” he said, interrupting her, 
“you do like it, but as usual), you’re 
afraid to speak your mind.” 

“I am not! I am only afraid Richard 
will return. You haven’t even told me 
when to expect him.” 

“He stopped off at 125th Street to 
get some things for the trip. Oh—he 
requested me to ask you to pack his 
bag, and have it ready for him.” 

“T’ll attend to it at once.” She entered 
the bed-room, returning with the grip 
and some underwear, placing them on 
a chair, and started to pack. Hessert 
dropped into a chair, where he glanced 
over the book. Suddenly he looked up 
at her. 

“Did you read the book through, 
Kate?” 

“I had just finished it. I wish you'd 
put it away,” she added nervously. 
“Richard may return and overhear us 
talking; you’re so careless in your re- 
marks.” 

“I admit I always say what I mean.” 

“But you don’t want him to know the 
truth?” she protested. 

“I suppose it’s time enough for him 
to know when you make up your mind 
to leave him.” — 

“But how can I—when I am mar- 
ried to him?” 

He pointed to the book. “Nora was a 
married woman, wasn’t she?” 

“She was purely an imaginary char- 
acter.” 

“Perhaps not,” he said quietly. “The 
novelist very often takes his charac- 
ters from real life. The man who wrote 
that, was clever—he understood life! 
Did you notice his name is not given?” 
He read: “‘By an unknown author.’ 
That is a further proof of his clever- 


ness. He withheld his name simply be- 
cause his story pictures life in its true 


colors.” Kate had thoughtfully listened - 


to Hessert’s argument, her chin in her 
hand, and watching him closely. 

“T have not seen a great deal of life, 
but I grant I have never read a story 


which fascinated me half. as much.” — 


He was watching her with half-closed 
eyes, 

“Now, I imagine the author of this 
to be a man exactly after my own heart. 
The title is my only objection—The 
Fall of Nora.” Women do not fall! 
Some of them, like Nora, marry the 


wrong man first—then meet the right 


one later. But they do not fall—they 
simply change their minds.” She ques- 
tioned the right of this, and he advised 
her to follow the dictates of her heart; 


but she hardly knew her own heart, and 


admitted it. She only knew that he 
loved her, and she thought that she 
loved him—but then, she was a married 
woman. “So was Nora,” he argued. 

“Yes,” she admitted reluctantly, and 
she sympathized with Nora—in the 
story. . 

“When Nora left her husband to go 
with the man she loved, do you think 
she -did right?” he continued. She 
squirmed under the force of his per- 
sistent argument. 

“But my case is so different,” she 
pleaded. “Richard has treated me well, 
and has always been kind to me.” 

“You do not love him!” 

“He doesn’t know it,” she replied, 
and then began to relent slightly. He 
leaned over her, and told her in tones 
which he meant to be the most im- 
pressive in the world, and which seemed 
to convince her: 

“That is your fault. But you can tell 
him—even now—+to-night—before he 
leaves.” Then, as an after-thought: “Of 
course, without bringing my name into 
it.” 

“No, no! I wouldn’t dare! There are 
some things, Paul, you fail to under- 


stand. At the time I met my husband, — 


I was a stenographer.” 


“Yes, and flattered by his proposal, © 
you married him. And what is your ~ 
marriage but a promise to be true to — 
this man as long as you live with himh 
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And you have been true to him! You 
“have never even allowed me to kiss 
your lips. You’ve kept faith with him 
—hbut you’ve never been happy!” The 
little téte-d-téte might have gone fur- 
ther, but they heard the outer door 
closing. Hessert quickly picked up one 
of Craig’s shirts from the grip, holding 
it up to Kate as Craig burst in, carrying 
several small bundles, and he heard 
Hessert asking: “You think two will 
be enough?” Paul turned .as.if just 
hearing Craig. “Ah, Craig,. your wife 
and I were just discussing how many 
shirts we should pack.” 
Craig gave a chuckle, and looked at 
them. “How many? Good Lord, I can’t 
Wear more than one, can I?”. Hessert, 
seeing the novel on the table, carelessly 
threw the shirt over it, that Craig might 
not see it. The latter laid down his 
bundles, and putting his arm around 
wae kissed her hurriedly on the fore- 


_ “How is the little girl to-night? Of 
course Hessert told you the good news? 

You can spare me for a little while?” 
“Of course, I—I will have to.” He 

patted her with a rough kindliness. 

“There, now, don’t you feel badly 
about it. By Jove, if you do, I’! take 
you along with me.” Then suddenly 
noticing her confused demeanor. “You 
look worried! What’s on your mind?” 

Paul chimed in hurriedly: 

“T believe I know. Mrs. Craig doesn’t 
think you show sufficient regret at the 
thought of leaving her.” Craig was busy 
with his bundles. 

“I’m considering the business end of 
it. My promotion means more money. 
Besides,”—turning to Kate lightly— 
“you wont be left all to yourself. Hes- 
sert’ll keep you company; that’ll make 


it pleasant.” Craig glanced at his watch, 


and figured he would have sufficient 
time for supper if Kate got it at once, 
_ so she went to the kitchen. Paul started 
for his room to wash up, but Craig 
stopped him. “I want toggive you a tip, 
_ Hessert. Now that I’m going away, you 
had better be a little more careful.” 
“Careful of what?” Hessert was visi- 
bly nervous. “Have you any cause to 


_ mistrust your wife?” Craig looked at 


him in open astonishment. 


“My wife!” he ejaculated. 

“Tf you are afraid to leave her here, 
while I—” 

Craig broke in, dumfounded : 

“Afraid to leave her!” Then he 
stopped, as though realizing Hessert’s 
meaning, and smiled. “Oh, I see,” he 
said and placed his hand on Hessert’s 
shoulder..““My boy, if ever you are for- 
tunate enough to marry a woman you 
can leave with the same implicit confi- 
dence I place in Kate, you can consider 
yourself lucky.” Not noticing Paul’s 
look of confusion, he continued seri- 
ously: “I was referring to your posi- 
tion in the office. You’ve slighted your 
work of late, and it appears as though 
you had been taking advantage of our 
personal friendship.” Craig picked up 
a book which he had brought with him, 
which was bound exactly like the novel 
Hessert and Kate had been discussing. 
“In this book are the names of every 
employee in the Road’s Chicago office. 
The record of each has been thoroughly 
gone over; the result is that some are 
down for promotion, some for degra- 
dation, and others for absolute dis- 
charge. The New York office is the next 
in line for a general cleaning out.” 

Paul turned to him with an angry 
flush, replying: “Well, if the officials 
aren’t satisfied with my services, why 
don’t they tell me so?” 

Craig advised him to hold his head 
—told him that Smith, his successor, 
might not be as lenient as he had been. 
Paul, however, was inclined to be “up- 
pish,” and was warned that he need 
not expect further friendly advice. “I 7 
wont,” he retorted, sarcastically. “Who . 
knows, anyhow? By the time you re- 
turn, we may both be in different posi- 
tions.” He left the room. Craig re- 
mained in deep thought for a moment, 
and then spoke suddenly to himself, 
with conviction. 

“A good fellow—but a damned 
chump!” He glanced through his half- 
packed bag and went to the bed-room 
as Kate entered from the kitchen with 
the supper, which she placed on the 
table, arranging the dishes. She stopped 
as her eyes fell on the book Craig had 
laid there, and thinking it the novel, | 
looked for a.place to hide it; she started 7 














for the bed-room, but seeing Craig in 
there, returned to the table, busying 
herself nervously, just as Craig en- 
tered, carrying some clothes which he 
laid near the grip. Then, as if suddenly 
remembering, he went to the desk, 
opened a small drawer, took out a re- 
volver, and turned to speak to Kate as 
she was making a second attempt to 
carry the supposed novel into the bed- 
room. “Oh, Kate—just-a minute.” She 
started in surprise on seeing the weapon 
in his hands. “Hessert goes out a good 
deal in the evening,” he explained, “and 
this may make you feel safer. I'll load 
it for you.” Having done this, he threw 
the revolver back in the drawer, and 
Kate entered the bed-room with the 
book. 

Craig, returning to the table in search 
of his book, looked around puzzled, just 
as Hessert came from his room. “Now, 
what the deuce did I do with it?” Craig 
remarked, giving a passing glance at 
Hessert. Going to the table, he picked 
up the shirt which Hessert had placed 
to cover~the novel, found what he 
thought was his railroad book, gave a 
sigh of relief, threw both the novel and 
the shirt in the bag, and entered the 
bed-room as Kate returned. She crossed 
nervously to Paul, and remarking in a 
low tone that he had not put the novel 
away as she had asked, told him that 
she had laid it in her desk in the bed- 
room. She was busy with the dishes 
again when Craig entered and threw 
the last few articles in his satchel. Then 
they started in on their delayed meal. 

“Just give me a chop, Kate; that’s 
all I have time for.” 

“Tell me, Craig,” Hessert inquired, 
“do you ever find time for anything 
except business?” 

“Certainly, my boy. I get a good 
night’s sleep every night. I’ll bet that’s 
more than you can say.” 

“At any rate, I get some enjoyment 
out of life,” returned Hessert. 

“So do I. I get my enjoyment out 
of my work: in other words, I kill two 
birds with one stone.” Hessert looked 
at him with meaning. 

“I didn’t think you realized that there 
were two birds to consider.” Craig 
looked at him with a puzzled expres- 





sion. “I mean that if J had a wife to 


consider, I wouldn’t devote all my time — 


to business.” 


“Wont you have some more tea,” 
said Kate, and in passing his cup, Paul — 
accidentally spilled the salt in Craig’s — 


direction. 


“I beg pardon; I carelessly up- 


set the salt,” he remarked as he started — 


to scrape it up. “If I were supersti- 


tious, I should expect a quarrel with — 


you.” Craig laughed. 


“As I understand it,” said Kate, — 


“you can avoid that by throwing a little 
salt over your left shoulder:” 
“Quarrel? Not a bit of it! We don’t 
quarrel, do we, Hessert?” 
“No, Craig; we simply disagree on 
any subject in particular, and every- 
thing in general.” 


“And who the devil could agree with 


you? You go contrary to everything 
and everybody you meet.” 

“That merely proves that I am right,” 
said Hessert blandly. - 

“Right, with everybody against you?” 

“Certainly! Doesn’t Ibsen say: ‘the 


majority is always wrong, and the indi- 


vidual is always right?” 
“So, we are going to have some more 
philosophy? Is it from Ibsen you get 


all your far-reaching modern ideas?” — 


Paul replied very suavely: “No. 
Only some of them.” 

“Hessert, you should have been a 
lawyer; you’re the smoothest talker I 
ever listened to. You’d make a fine 
lawyer, but you make a damned poor 
railroad man.” ‘ 

“Will you have another cup of tea, 
Richard ?” interrupted Kate. 


“T think your wife brought in that — 


tea-pot to have something handy every 
time we make her nervous.” 

‘Don’t you believe it; she likes to 
hear you talk; she told me so. I can’t 
altogether blame her; J’m not a very 
fluent talker, and your philosophy 
amuses her.” 


“If your wife was sincere in her — 


statement to you, permit me to correct 
you. My philosophy doesn’t amuse her 
—it interests her.” 

Craig answered very shortly: 


“Well, it’s all the same to me—as 


long as she doesn’t believe in it.” 
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-. “T wish you two would stop your 
“arguing,” said Kate. She was becom- 
ing tired of the everlasting bickering 
the men kept up. 

“My dear girl, Hessert wouldn’t be 
happy without an argument.” 


“To my mind,” Hessert suggested, 


“there has been none. An argument has 
two sides to it.” Then he looked at Craig 
very pointedly: “I haven’t heard your 
side.” 


“My dear boy,”—Craig seemed to 
have something on his mind which 
caused him to smile inwardly—‘your 
_ kind of philosophy has only one side 
to it—the philosopher’s. J suppose you 
expect to change the whole world to 
your way of thinking?” 

Hessert gave him a quiet look, al- 
_ most of scorn. “I wouldn’t even attempt 
_ it—the world is too stupid!” 

Craig nearly choked, but managed 
to preserve his dignity, as ‘he looked 
up. “Too busy, you mean,” he sug- 
gested. 

“One should never be too busy to ac- 
quire a little knowledge,” replied Paul, 
_with an attempt at sarcasm. 

Craig didn’t even lift his head, but 
said, dryly: “Exactly! You apply a lit- 
tle of that sentiment to your office work, 
and it might come in handy.” 

“T told you before, not to worry 
about my affairs,’ Hessert slashed 
back. 

' *“T don’t.” Craig was absolutely and 
. aggravatingly placid. “I only wanted to 
see if you could stand for a dose of 
your own philosophy.” He looked 
_ quickly at his watch as he rose from the 
' table, saying: “Now you folks needn’t 
leave, but I must get started. He 
picked up his grip and kissed Kate 
briskly on the forehead. “Good-by, my 
dear; I'll drop you a line as soon as I 
get to Chicago.” He crossed to Paul, 
who was puffing a cigaret, and held 
out his hand. “Well, so long, Hessert. 
I leave my wife in your charge; take 
care of her.” He turned at the 
door, to fire a jocular parting shot. 
“Talk my wife deaf, dumb and blind 
with your darned old philosophy, if you 
want to—it’s. good pastime for her. 
‘6 for heaven’s sake, Kate, don’t be- 
dieve a word he says.” 


The philosopher arose, returning 


Craig’s tone in the same spirit. “Are 
you trying to make it pleasant for me, 
Craig?” 

“No—I’m trying to make it pleasant 
for her. I expect you to entertain her 
while I’m away. Now, take good care 
of yourself, Kate, By-by.” 


II 


Kate turned and sank slowly into her 
chair, laying her head in her hands, her 
elbows resting on the table. There was 
silence for a brief moment, as Hessert 
walked slowly towards the door which 
had closed on Craig. He lit a fresh 
cigaret, and then watched her closely. 

“Well, he has gone!’ She rose, and 
crossed slowly towards the kitchen door 
without replying. “Are you sorry?” 

“Sorry?” She turned and sank 
wearily into a chair, looking at him 
askance. 

“Yes; you’ve always been more or 
less uncertain, but never more so than 
you appear to-night.” 

“My husband has left you and me 
here—alone.” There was a touch of 
reproach in her voice. “Don’t you un- 


derstand what I mean? Don’t you real- 7 


ize—what all this means to a woman? 
I want to consider well before I take 
a step which I may regret later: that 
of leaving him.” 
’“Why worry over that now, when 
he has left you?” 

“He may be back in a month.” 

“Lots of things can happen in a 
month.” He went to her, arguing as 
he had many times before, that Craig 
did not love her nor she him, that she 
had_ acknowledged she was flattered 
by his proposal. But she countered with 
the truth—that Craig had been very 
kind to her, and trusted her implicitly. 

“It is not right that hé should bear 
all the punishment,” she said. 

“Perhaps he will be just as happy 
after you are gone.” 

“You forget there are Jaws to con- 
sider.” 

“Laws! Is there any higher law than 
being honest and truthful to yourself 
and others?” 
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“But what would the world say?” 

“If the world were honest and truth- 
ful, there would be no laws.” She 
looked afraid, and rising, walked to 
the mantel, against which she leaned 
her head. 

“You reason strongly, but your rea- 
soning almost frightens me. Until I met 
you I had always held the greatest hor- 
ror for what is generally termed—a 
bad woman.” 

“And now you realize how greatly 
the term has been misused. As a mat- 
ter of fact, with the possible exception 
of those who frankly and openly trade 
their personal affection,”—he paused to 
lay emphasis on the rest—‘“a bad wom- 
an, as the term implies it, does not 
exist!’ He was watching her narrowly 
to see the effect of this on her. “Bad, 
in whatever way you accept the word, 
is necessarily the opposite to good— 
and a true, pure and natural love can 
never be anything but good. To share 
the close affection and home of a man 
she does not love, makes a woman im- 
moral from the moment she discovers 
her position. And to continue her re- 
lationship with this man, after her 
heart has awakened to the conscious- 
ness of a love that does not belong to 
him, makes her immoral in both thought 
and action.” 

He paused again to see the effect of 
this method of reasoning, but she was 
silent. “The woman I speak of finds 
herself in a degraded position,” he went 
on. “She must save herself. She can 
do so in only one way—that is, by ac- 
cepting the love whose very nature and 
existence exonerates it from any 
shadow of immorality.” He had worked 
himself up to a state of positive con- 
viction, and continued even more forci- 
bly. “Therefore, you will readily see 
that a woman who makes one or even 
more than one mistake, but who finally 
follows the true indication of her own 
heart, is not a bad woman—regardless 
of what the world may say about her.” 

“Tt is not an easy decision to make,” 
she said, hesitatingly. 

“But you must decide some time. 
Good heavens, child, don’t you realize 
that every moment you stand there hesi- 
tating and wavering, means another mo- 





ment of torture to me? That the time 
has come when you must consider your- 
self and me—not him?” Kate had lis- 
tened to his arguments throughout, 
struggling to see and do what was right, 
but believing that his message must — 
have some truth in it. Suddenly she — 
turned to him, speaking with determina- 

tion. 

“Paul, I-am going to write him every- 
thing to-night! I want at least to try 
and do what is right: you. must give 
in to me on this one point. I’ll tell hi 
I intend to leave him, and ask him to 
grant me a divorce.” 

Conflicting thoughts flew through 
Hessert’s mind, and he finally managed 
to stammer: “And supposing he should 
refuse?” 

This had not occurred to Kate, and 
she gazed helplessly about her,- con- 
fessing: “Then—I—I don’t know!” 

“And still you want me to wait!” 
He was angry as he saw the possi- 
bility of her slipping from his grasp. _ 
“But I will not wait!” he continued. 
“The uncertainty has lasted long 
enough. We'll put an end to it to- 
night !” 

He opened the hall door, going out. 
She started after him in fear and 
trembling, pleading in a weakened 
voice: “Paul! Paul! You’re not going!” 
He appeared in the door with his coat 
and hat, then took a few steps toward 
her, speaking hurriedly and with final 
decision. 

“I am going, and I will tell you why. 
I am afraid of a love which doesn't 
know its own strength—a love which 
shies and hesitates at every little ob-— 
stacle. If the love you offer is not free 
of every bond and chain, it is not yours — 
to give—nor mine to have!” 

She turned to him piteously. “But 
you do not understand!” Her face was 
moist with tears and she sank in the 
chair before the fire. 

“It is you who do not understand!” — 
He hesitated, then threw his coat and — 
hat on a chair near the table, went to — 
her impulsively, leaning over her and — 
taking both her hands in a loving grasp. 
“Kate! Kate! Why are you afraid to 
trust me?” Tell me you do love me! — 
Don’t you?” She did not reply for a 





















































second ; and then, as though the answer 
a4 been forced from her against her 
will, 

“Yes—I—I do love you! I am sure 
of that! When you are near me, I feel 
that I never want you to leave me!” 
He held her still closer to him, plead- 
ing his love by every means he knew, 
and finally put his arms around her, 
kissing her lips for the first time, as 
she relinquished’ herself to his em- 
braces. 58 

“Kate! You can’t deny me!” he 
whispered. “You know you can’t!” 


III 


It was two hours later when the hall 
door opened. The room was completely 
- dark, except for the red glow of the 
firelight, which shone across the room. 
The light was suddenly turned on, and 
Craig stood, grip in hand, and coat and 
hat on. He looked around, then went 
to the table, on which were the remains 
of the supper, and gazed at the un- 
washed dishes in wonder. He didn’t 
speak, but thought Kate must have felt 
too badly at his leaving to do her house- 
work. He opened his grip on the table, 
and picking out the novel which he had 
taken by mistake for his railroad book, 
tossed it down and glanced thought- 
fully toward the bed-room, wondering 
if he would have to awaken Kate to 
find his own book. Turning, he looked 
carefully over the side-board, and then 
thought that possibly, if Hessert had 
found it, he would realize its impor- 
_ tance. Going to Hessert’s door, he 
_ opened it and looked in, then frowned 
in a puzzled manner; the room was 
empty. Returning, he remained unde- 
cided for a moment, then started to- 
wards the bed-room door again and 
tried to enter. He found the door 
locked, and stopped in surprise; then 
he knocked. 
“Kate! Kate!” There was no answer, 
so he knocked and called again. “Kate! 
Kate, I say!” 
_ There was a slight pause, and then 
he heard her frightened voice come 
from the room. “Who is there?” 
- Craig was slightly annoyed by this 
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time, “I—Richard—what’s the matter ; 
why is the door locked?” 
He took a step away from the door, | 
as it opened a moment later, and Kate © 
entered in her kimono, closing the door 
after her, and standing against it. He | 


noticed that she was trembling, and in @ 
response to her’ query as to why he @ 


had returned, told her he had forgotten | 
something, and wanted to know why she 
had loeked the door. . 

“I was afraid. You know—I—I am | 
alone to-night.” ; 

“Yes; I see Hessert is not in his © 
room.” q 

She spoke hurriedly, to cover her 7 
confusion. “No—he went out. What— ~ 
what—have you forgotten?” He ex- 7 
plained about the book. She told him 7 
she had not seen it, and he started to- = 
ward’the bed-room as he thought that 7 
he might have left it there. 

“No, Richard. I am sure it is not | 
thete! I would have seen it.” q 

“But where could it be? When I 7 
found Hessert gone, I thought at first © 
he had found it, and started for the § 
depot.” Kate grasped at this quickly. 7 

“He did. How stupid of me not to 7 
remember !” : 

“But you said you had not seen it!” 4 

“I know—I—” She was trying to 7 
hide her fear, but he was persistent. | 

“And why were you so surprised | 
at my return?” 4 

“I had forgotten. I -was sound asleep 4 
when you came in—and everything had ~ 
left me.” 

He looked at her wonderingly. “But 
what are you frightened about? You’re 
trembling like a leaf.” 4 

She stepped toward him to plead. 7 
“Don’t you realize that you frightened | 
me? That is why I am not able to think 7 
clearly. When I heard you moving in § 
here, it scared me out of my wits.” 
_ “It might have been Hessert return- § 
ing.” 4 
“He had only just started—only ten § 
minutes before.” 4 

Craig was inclined to be incredulous. | 
“And you were sound asleep?” 4 

“Yes—and—and—maybe it was lon- 7 
ger.” She was becoming desperate. 
“You see I—I don’t know how long I * 
have been asleep.” i 
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“What time -was it when Hessert 


She glanced hastily at the clock as 
she answered: “It was—it was ten.” 

Craig looked at his watch. “It is al- 
most eleven. He will have reached the 
depot, and not finding me there, will 
return here. I’ll wait for him.” 

This alarmed Kate more than any- 
thing else. “But he may wait for you 
at the depot.” 

“What for? He'll think I’ve gone to 
Chicago.” 

“He may also think you have discov- 
ered your mistake; he’ll know I will ex- 
plain to you on your return here, and 
will expect you to start right back 
again. You can’t keep him waiting at 
the depot for you all night.” 

“That’s so. Well, I’ll write a note to 
him, in case we cross each other, and 
leave it in his room. You'd better go 


- back to bed. I’ll turn the light out my- 


self. Good-by.” He kissed her lightly 
on the forehead. 

She turned nervously as she reached 
the door. “Are you going right away?” 

“Just as soon as I have written that 
note. Good-night.” 

She entered the room, closing the 
door after her, and Craig heard the 
lock snap into place. He laughed quietly 
to himself and went over to the table. 
Taking his fountain pen and a note- 
book from his pocket, he placed them 
on the table, and drew out the chair. 
As he did so, Hessert’s hat fell on the 
floor; he stared at it in wonder, then 
picked it up,.and looked at it closely ; 


’ after that he glanced around suspi- 


ciously, with a frown. 

He placed the hat on the back of 
the chair again, started toward the bed- 
room, glowering ominously, then halt- 
ed. Unconsciously leaning against the 
table, his hand came in contact with 
the novel; he picked it up mechanically, 
glanced over it, and let it fall, his at- 
tention being drawn to Hessert’s cigar- 
et case, and also the ash-tray, in which 
were the ends of numerous cigarets. 
Turning again toward the bed-room, he 
frowned more deeply. His face de- 
noted the deep thought and inner strug- 
- between suspicion and his unwil- 

gness to believe that anything was 
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wrong; but the increasing frown 
showed that suspicion was gradually 
taking a firm hold on him. Finally he 
turned to the table again, put his pen 
and note-book in his pocket, closed the 
grip with a snap, picked it up, and put- 
ting his hat on, went quietly to the bed- 
room door. He listened for a short mo- 
ment. “a 
“I am going now, Kate,” he called. — 
“Good-night.” The response from. the 
other room came faintly to his ears. — 
He went to the hall door, opened it, 
turned off the lights in the room, leay- 
ing it in darkness except for the firelight 


and the rays of the moon, and then ~ 


going out, closed the door with a bang; 
a moment later the outer door was 
heard to slam. Almost immediately, 
however, he re-entered, closing the door 
without’ a sound; he then walked to 
the table, and threw his grip beneath 
it, keeping an eye on his room door all 
the while. He was moving softly and 
crouching slightly as though to listen, 
when the door was quietly opened from 
the other side; he stepped back against 
the wall, the open ddor shielding him 
from the view of anyone entering. 

Kate, still in her kimono, entered on — 
tip-toe hesitatingly. Taking a cautious — 
glance about the room, she opened the ~ 
door wider and wider, ag she perceived 
there was no one there, until it threat- 
ened to touch Craig. She crossed the 
room, frightened and hesitant, listen- 
ing’ and watching closely, stopping oc- 
casionally; then, as if convinced that 
her fears were groundless, she called 
in a suppressed voice: “Paul! Paul! 
It’s all right. He’s gone!” She opened 
the hall door and looked out. 

Hessert entered hurriedly and agi- 
tatedly from the bed-room, and stopped 
just beyond the threshold, his paleness 


visibly increased by the moonlight, — 


which was streaming in through the 
window across the supper table. He 
searched for his cigarets, one of which 
he lighted with unsteady hand. . 

Kate went to him excitedly, and ad- 
vised him that he must start for the 
‘depot at once with the book, in time 
to catch Craig, and thus substantiate — 
her statement—admitting at the same — 
time that it was due to her hiding the 
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wrong book that Craig had returned. 
She went to the bed-room for it, and 
Hessert darted to the hall for his coat 
and hat; almost immediately, however, 
he re-entered, wearing a startled ex- 
pression, just as Kate came back with 


the book. He hadn’t been able to find 


his things, and suddenly remembered 
that he had left them in this room. 
Then he saw them on the chair, ex- 
actly as he had left them. Kate saw 
also; they both started with-fear as 
the thought dawned on them that Craig 
tight have seen them and suspected. 
Hessert picked up the coat and started 
to swing it on. 

“Supposing he had seen,” she whis- 
pered in fear. 

“If the worst had happened,” he re- 
marked, with a return of his former 
assurance, “I would have come out and 
told him—explained everything—al- 
though I suppose he would have been 
too big a fool to understand.” She 
looked at him in alarm, realizing what 
they had just escaped. 

Then the door swung quietly to, re- 


vealing to their startled gaze Craig’s 
figure in the moonlight. A moment later 
he spoke. 

“You might at any rate—try.” 


IV 


Horror was depicted on Kate’s face, 
while blankness covered Hessert’s. He 
could only stare at Craig as though he 
had seen a ghost. His lips parted gradu- 
ally, as though to speak, but no sound 
came from them, and the cigaret 
_ which he had been smoking, fell to the 

‘table. The hand which was pulling on 
his coat, dropped in a lifeless manner 
to his side, and the coat slipped from 


~ his arm to the floor. Kate shuddered, 


clenching her hands tightly in agony 
and shame; then she steadied herself 
against a chair, without turning—afraid 
to see Craig. To Craig it seemed as 
though during the moment in which he 
had been concealed behind the door, he 
had passed through years of suffering, 
but aside from the hard-drawn lines 
about his mouth, and a strange, glit- 
tering look in his eye, his face failed 


to denote his inner agony. He took a | 
few steps nearer Paul; Kate was on 
the farther side of Hessert and shrank 
back as though afraid Craig would 
strike her down in his rage. After a mo- 
ment Craig spoke in hard, even tones, 
which utterly denied the inward strug- 
gle which which was taking place. 

“You admit the situation does call for 
an explanation ?” : 

Hesseft slowly took his eyes off 
Craig, as though from a mixed feeling 
of shame and fear, and hesitatingly an- 
swered : “I thought—perhaps—the situ- 
ation was clear to you.” 

“I am not asking for further proof. 
You had some sort of an explanation 
to offer, and I am waiting to hear it.” 
Hessert made no attempt to speak, and 
after waiting a moment, Craig con- 
tinued : “Why do you hesitate? Perhaps 
you will find me as big a fool as you 
anticipate.” 

Hessert looked up again. “Do you 
want—the truth?” The words came 
slowly. He was not as brave as he had 
been a couple of minutes before. 

“T think, under the circumstances, it 
might be more interesting,” Craig sug- 
gested. 

Kate suddenly relaxed the nerve ten- 
sien under which she had been stand- 
ing and collapsed into the chair against 
which she had leaned, still averting her 
gaze from Craig, who, his eyes riveted 
on Hessert, barely glanced at her. 

“Perhaps he had’ better go—and 
leave us here alone,” she suggested in 
a strained voice, and Hessert promptly 7 
picked up his coat and hat, starting to © 
leave the room. 

Craig spoke with a slight intonation 
of contempt: “You seem quite willing.” 
Paul hesitated, then turning, placed his 
things on the chair again and faced | 
about to meet the issue with a bravado = 
which ill-suited him. 

“That’s right,” Craig approved. “You 
can save yourself the trouble of leaving. ~ 
My wife and I have been together alone * 
for the last time.” 

There was another uncomfortable - 
pause, yet Hessert volunteered nothing. ~ 
“T am waiting for that explanation,” 7 
Craig pursued. : 

Paul looked at him, and seeing the © 
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determination expressed, realized the 
futility of further delay, and blurted 
out abruptly and nervously: “It is very 
simple; your wife doesn’t love you— 
and she does love me.” 

Craig hesitated a moment at the bald- 
ness of this statement, and then re- 
marked interrogatively: “Yes?” Then 
he looked at Hessert from head to foot 
quietly. “Well—there’s never any ac- 
counting for taste.” 

Paul turned angrily aside, nervously 
lighting another cigaret, while the older 
man regarded him in contempt. Craig’s 
coolness under the circumstances was 
irritating to Hessert, and he was worry- 
ing as to what would be the next move. 
“May I ask how long this has been go~ 
ing on?” the husband inquired. 

Hessert looked straight in front of 
him, but away from Craig, as he an- 
swered : 

“We have loved each other from al- 
most the first day I came to your house. 
But I have never even kissed her until 
to-night.” 

Craig’s eyebrows raised slightly at 
this, as the humor of the remark struck 
him, even in this situation. “Will you 
inform me,” he quietly asked, “who is 
to blame for the delay?” 

He was informed that Kate had that 
to her credit. She rose impulsively, 
turning to Craig for the first time, and 
speaking with a touch of impatient hys- 
teria. 

“Oh, why not put an end to it? Why 
prolong this miserable situation?” He 
looked at her very calmly, and spoke in 
a slightly raised voice. 

“Situation? Allow me to correct you; 
the situation is already a thing of the 
past ; we are now preparing to close the 
drama. If you have any valuable infor- 
mation to add to that of your lover’s, 
I am ready to hear it. “We”—indicating 
es and himself—“got as far as the 

iss.” 

Kate only shuddered and turned 
aside slowly, sinking into her former 
position. Paul turned to Craig. 

“You may lay the principal blame for 
all this to yourself, Craig. You have 
repeatedly forced my society upon your 
wife. The companionship which she had 
a right to expect from you, you forced 











her to accept from me. You have given ~ 
little thought to her affections. It is but 
natural that a companionship of this 
sort would lead to something more. To- 
night you left me alone with the woman 
I loved—and who loved me. Under the 
circumstances, what had you the right 
to expect ?” 

“It is not a question of my rights— 
but yours,” Craig commented. “The 


‘woman you speak of is my wife.” 


Hessert became defiant in a moment. 
“Your wife in name only. You do not 
love her!” 

“How do you know?” Craig’s tone - 
was ominously quiet. 

“You have never considered her hap- 
piness,” Patil blurted out. “You have 
devoted all your time to business, and 
left her to shift for herself. You have 
not even thought it worth while once to 
ask her if she cared for you: I can tell 
you, though, frankly, that she does 
not.” 

“Are you speaking my wife’s senti- 
ments, or your own?” 

“Let her answer for herself.” Paul 
turned aside to give Kate a chance to 
speak. Craig looked over at her, and 
she answered slowly, without turning 
her head, that Paul’s sentiments were 
hers. 

“You can hardly doubt her word,” 
said Hessert then, “and as to how little 
she means to you, I can think of no 
better proof than the calmness with 
which you have accepted this situation ; 
you have even jested about it. If you 
had really loved her, your anger would 
have known no bounds. You might have 
killed one, perhaps both of us—done 
anything except—take the stand that 
you have.” 

Craig had watched Hessert steadily 
during the latter’s speech, and now he 
quietly went towards the hall-door, 
reaching for the light-switch, which he 
turned on. Both Kate and Hessert 
watched to see what he would do. He 
opened the upper drawer in the desk, 
and taking the revolver from it, opened 
the chamber and examined it. The 
others started back in fear and trepida- 
tion. 

“Ts that revolver loaded?” said Paul, 
mechanically taking a step backward. 
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_ Craig looked at him easily. “It is,” he 
answered. 

Paul and Kate became increasingly 
nervous. “What are you going to do?” 
Hessert asked. 

“Tt is not too late to follow your ad- 
vice,” Craig continued in his danger- 
ously quiet tone. 

“You will not be foolish enough to 
shoot !” 

“And why not? You have shown me 
the way.’ 

“No—no!” 
alarm. 

Paul dared not take his eyes from 
Craig, but putting out his hand towards 
Kate, endeavored to reassure her. 
“Keep your eyes on him and don’t lose 
your head!” he advised. 

“Before I carry through the sugges- 
tion which you have offered with so 
much frankness,” Craig announced 
with exasperating deliberateness, “I 
want you to tell me—with equal frank- 
ness—whether you consider such pro- 
ceeding the only proper course for a 
man in my position to follow.” 

Hessert looked closely at the man for 
a minute, as though endeavoring to di- 
vine the thought which he had in mind, 
and then answered nervously: “I mere- 
ly spoke of the action a man might take 
on the impulse of the moment.” 

“Ah, I see. Then you think—there 
és a better way?” 

“T do.” Paul was sullen, but he was 
fighting for his life. Kate had been 
watching Craig, but she was getting 
more nervous and irritable every mo- 
ment.” 

“What is all this leading up to?” she 

ed 


cried Kate, -in- great 


~ “Let us hope it will lead to an ami- 
cable settlement,” Craig replied, and he 
looked at both. 

“An amicable settlement!” Hessert 
could not, for the life of him, conceive 
of such a thing, and doubted his ears. 

“Yes,” returned Craig quickly. He 
paused slightly, looked at both again, 
and then turned to the drawer from 
whence he had taken the revolver; he 
carelessly tossed the weapon into the 
drawer and returned slowly to the back 


* of the table, motioning Hessert and 


Kate to be seated. 


For a moment there was utter silence. © 
Hessert, seated at Craig’s right, moved © 


uneasily and stole a glance at Kate, who @ 
hhad taken a chair at the side of the @ 
room, as far removed from Craig as @ 
The latter, who had never @ 
shifted his eyes from Paul, took a cigar. @ - 
from his pocket, lit it, and at last broke @ 


possible. 


the ‘silence. 


“As you have started to make sug- § 
gestions, Hessert, kindly tell me what 
you would have done in my position— | 


under the same circumstances.” 

Paul retorted quickly but sullenly: 
“I do not believe in marriage!” 

Craig gave him a curious glance. 


“You have thoroughly convinced me of 
that,” he observed. The calmness of the 
older man, the air of conviction with @ 
which he was holding the situation, and @ 
his position of almost nonchalance, ex- @ 


asperated Paul; that young man real- 
ized that he had a chance to get out of 
the scrape if he only held his head, yet 


why Craig was apparently sparing him = : 
he could not have told. He informed @ 


Craig that, having taken time to reflect, 


his move would be to grant his wifea @ 


divorce, and then leave her to the one @ 
she cared for. Craig listened with ap- @ 
parent interest, and then looked up; — 

“Your theory i isn’t half bad, Hessert, — 
but could you take such proceedings 


without retaining any hard feelings to- — 
ward the man in question—provided @ 
you had been as good a friend to him @ 


as, for instance, I have been to you; 
could you still retain your friendship = 
for him, in fact?” 


Hessert agreed that he could, and ex- 


plained that the present situation was 7 


due to Craig’s own “blindness’—his j ; 
constant attention to work. Kate rose @ 


and even admitted that she had been on — 


the point of telling him all, that night, # 


but was frightened at the last moment; © 
she further admitted that she had never © 
known what true happiness meant until © 
Hessert had come into their lives. 4 
“I see,” said Craig, and he picked up 
the novel. “I glanced over a few pages © 


of this on my way back this evening— 
from curiosity.” He read the title aloud, @ 


thoughtfully: “‘The Fall of Nora.’”~ 
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Then glancing at Kate, he inquired, 
“Have you read it?” She nodded. Paul 
twisted nervously. “I suppose Hessert 
gave it to you?” Craig asked. Hessert 
admitted it. : 

Changing back abruptly to his former 
subject, Craig went on: “To return to 
your theory, Hessert, I have already 
admitted that it isn’t half bad. It only 
remains to be seen if you are able to 
live up to your part of it. There is a 
big step between theory and practice. 
To love a woman is one thing; to-sup- 
port her, is quite another.” Hessert be- 
came angry at this implied question as 
to his ability, but Craig continued. “I 
have almost decided to follow your 
theory, and we will settle this your way, 
on one condition—that we three remain 
as good friends as we were before.” 

Kate and Paul were completely taken 
aback, and the latter couldn’t speak for 
a moment. “Why, of course—if—if you 
want it that way,” said he, hardly know- 
ing how to proceed. “I—I was afraid 
—you wouldn’t care for my friendship 
—after what has happened.” 

“And why not?” Craig adopted a 
pleasant and sincere manner, as though 
the matter had been a trifling one. “You 
and my wife have shown me what a 
terrible mistake I have made. I may 
even look upon that as a good service.” 

“You cannot possibly realize, Craig, 
what a relief it is to hear you take that 
stand,” said Hessert; rising, he wiped 
his forehead and gave a sigh of relief. 

“I can very easily understand it,” 
returned Craig drily. “It is better than 
being shot at, isn’t it?” 

Paul gave a little nervous laugh, try- 
ing to speak lightly, but the effort was 
apparent: “Why—er—yes; it is not so 
conventional.” 

“No,” said Craig. “I should call it 
decidedly unconventional.” He turned 
to Kate, taking her somewhat off her 
guard. “And may I ask if you agree 
with Hessert and me in everything we 
have so far.decided upon?” 

She looked up confusedly, and Craig 
continued. “Let me make everything 
plain. We have decided to settle the 
whole affair in the most amiable of 
spirits. In other words, if I grant you a 
divorce, it must leave us all in exactly 


the same position we have held hereto- 
fore—that is, the very best of friends.” 

Kate agreed to this willingly, al- 
though in some wonder, and Craig pur- 
sued : “I shall remain away long enough 
for the divorce to be secured on any 
ground you choose, and shall deny 
nothing. But, wait!” He turned to Paul. 
lip you a home prepared to take her 
to: 

“T will have—soon,” 

“Why take her from here? This is 
her home. I have given it to her. If my 
wife is to become yours—her home 
must necessarily follow with her hand.” 

Paul was inclined to be suspicious of 
this generosity. “Why should you in- 
terest yourself in our personal com- 
fort?” 

“Did we not agree to settle every- 
thing amicably?” Craig protested. “If I 
am to grant my wife a divorce, I make 
it an absolute condition that you remain 
here.” There was a moment of suspense 
and then Hessert looked up. 

“Very well; it is your suggestion 
and we accede to it.” 

“Thank you,” said Craig, inwardly 
pleased. “Then I have only one more 
favor to ask. Kindly have my belong- 
ings moved into the room which you 
have heretofore been occupying.” Hes- 
sert gave a slight start of alarm, but 
Craig continued unmoved, and in a tone 
of quiet emphasis. “I want that room 
always kept at my disposal, so that 
whenever I return, I can come here and 
board with you.” 

For a moment neither was able to 
speak, then both managed to express 
their displeasure at any such arrange- 
ment. Craig looked from one to the 
other in mock astonishment. 

“T beg your pardon,” he cried, “are 
we not to remain friends? Or do you 
expect to close your doors to your 
friends?” Kate was horrified, and 
turned away. “Hessert, you know, has 
been living here with us,’ Craig in- 
sisted. 

“The circumstances were not the 
same,” protested Hessert. 

“Quite true,” agreed Craig. “The cir- 
cumstances were more conventional— 
but then, we have given up being con- 
ventional.” 
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Kate couldn’t quite grasp it and Hes- 


: ~ sert flatly refused. “Your proposition 


is quite impossible!” he said decisively, 
as if closing the matter for good. “We 
cannot accept it!” 

“No?” retorted Craig, turning on 
him. “Well, my proposition is unalter- 
- able.” He rose, standing with his hand 
on the back of the chair beside him, and 
adding: “And it is the only one I 
have to make or care to listen to.” He 
looked at Hessert with grim determin- 


ation. “I need hardly tell you. that 


though we do not believe in convention- 
alities, the world does! If what has 
taken place here to-night became known 
—if I were to throw open that window 
and call for the police—if I had you 
arrested—if I blew the top of your head 
off, or started some similar conventional 
proceeding, you may realize what scan- 
dal it would lead up to! You may also 
realize the impossibility of my wife se- 
curing a divorce; and I doubt if, after 
so much publicity, you could find a place 
big enough to hide yourselves from the 
world—or from me!’ He had swung 
the chair back of him, and looked 
steadily at Hessert, who returned his 
gaze with a mixture of alarm and sur- 
prise. 

“You speak as if it were your inten- 
tion to do all this, if we do not accept 
your condition.” 

“Perhaps it is. J am not a philos- 
opher ; but I am ready to be converted, 
and my proposition is still open.” 

Hessert plainly indicated his nerv- 
ousness, and fidgeted about, as he tried 
to make up his mind what to do; Kate 
indicated that she would stand by his 
decision, whatever it was. “I need time 
to. think,” he said finally. 

“Time to think!” replied Craig, rais- 
ing his voice. “And why? Why should 
you, the philosopher, hesitate for a 
single moment at so simple and uncon- 
ventional a proposition? Haven’t you 
_ the courage to live up to your own 
theories ?” 

Paul was aroused by this taunt. “I 
have! I have!” he shouted. “And I ac- 
cept your conditions.” 

Craig, without another word, took his 

_gtip from under the table, opened it, 
- and was about to place the novel in it 


again, when he discovered his mistake. 


Glancing at the title page, he turned to ” 


Hessert, inquiring: “Do you mind if I | 


take this novel with me?” 
_ Paul was nervously lighting a fresh 
cigaret. “Certainly not,” he answered. 


“Thank you.” Craig looked through 


the pages ; then, with a tinge of sugges- 7 
tion, he commented, “It promises to be ~ 
suitable reading for my trip to Chi- © 


cago,” and gave a side-long glance at 


Kate, but she was looking the other © 


way. 

Hessert was inclined to be sarcastic, 
remarking: “I don’t think you'll like it.” 

Craig was still scanning the pages. 
“And why not? The begining is rather 
interesting.” Then suddenly tossing the 
novel and his own book into the grip, he 
looked directly at Hessert, observing: 
“Of course—there is no telling what the 
end will be.” He closed the grip with a 


snap, and turned, leaving the room ; 
without another word. Paul cast an in- | 


quiring, almost doubtful glance at Kate, 


then gave a sigh of relief as he heard © 


the outer door close. 


VI 


In due time a divorce had been grant- 
ed Kate. She and Hessert had been 
married, and now, a year and a half 
later, they are still living at the old 
place, and Craig is visiting them for the 
first time since the night when he left. It 


is the end of June, just after supper j 


time, and the sun is streaming in 
through the open windows, from which 


the heavy portiéres have been drawn i 


aside. 


Paul strode up and down the room, = 
noticeably restless, puffing furiously on ~ 
one cigaret after another; and Kate * 
was seated by the table, at work on 7 
some embroidery. Time had worked 7 
some changes in both. Paul’s face was ~ 
harder than before, and there was a 7 


rather dangerous glint in his eyes—a © 
look which foreboded a storm. Kate © 


looked weary, giving an occasional sigh, © 


as though her thoughts reverted to ~ 


other days, and she wondered what the | 


future had in store. 
Suddenly Hessert stopped his pere- 


4 








grinations. “There’s only one way out of 
it that I can see. We'll move!” Kate 
looked up from her work, questioning- 
ly, as he elaborated: “It’s the only way 
we can get rid of Craig!” 

“Is that what you have been ponder- 
ing over ever since you came home?” 

“Of course it is,” he said impatiently. 
“This house isn’t big enough to hold the 
three of us.” 

“Why not leave him out of our dis- 
cussion entirely? This is the first even- 
ing we have had to ourselves for a 
month.” 

“You may rest assured he’ll show up 
before the evening’s over. I told him at 
the office we wouldn’t be home, because 
I wanted to eat my supper in peace.” 
He paced up and down again. “We 
haven’t had a peaceful meal since Craig 
returned !” 

“That’s because you argue with him.” 

Paul stopped his walk a moment. “Of 
course I do! He always manages to 
make some personal remark that I wont 
stand for, and his actions—why, he 
struts around here like he owned the 
place. In spite of our agreement, I’d 
have told him long ago to leave, if I 
hadn’t been afraid it would cost me my 
position. He can discharge anyone he 
sees fit to. Anyway, I wont see him, as 
I’m going out to-night. I promised some 
friends I'd join them in a friendly game 
of poker.” Then half apologetically, he 
added: “I could not very well refuse 
them. Now, if Craig returns after I’ve 
left, don’t have anything to say to him 
at all! When I’m not here, stay in your 
toom!” He looked at her to see that she 
Was paying attention, and then spoke 
very deliberately : “I don’t trust Craig!” 

“You don’t trust him?” She looked 
up inquisitively. 

“No, I don’t; isn’t he always poking 
his nose into our business?” He turned 
suddenly, pointing to the desk. “The 
other day I found him searching 
through one of those drawers; he said 
he was only assuring himself that he 
had not left any of his personal belong- 
ings.” He opened the drawer he re- 
ferred to, and stopped suddenly, peer- 
ing into it; then he pulled out a re- 
volver, and turned to Kate. “How did 
that revolver get here?” 


“Have you forgotten?” she asked 
quietly. He remembered then that it was 
the weapon with which Craig had 
threatened him eighteen months before. 

“Oh! Is it still loaded ?” 

“Yes; I have never touched it since 
he placed it there.” 

At that moment the outer door was 
heard slamming. Hessert threw the re- 
volver back in the drawer and closed 
it, lighting a fresh cigaret as he crossed 
the room. Kate started work on her 
embroidery again, and Craig entered, 
glancing from one to the other, express~ 
ing mock surprise that he found them 
at home, after Hessert’s statement to 
him. ~ 
“TI supposed, of course, you were go- 
ing out to-night, anyway,” Hessert re- 
plied pointedly. 

Craig quietly took out a cigar and lit 
it. “You supposed wrongly, Hessert; I 
am going to stay right here and keep 
you company.” > 

“T am sorry to disappoint you, Craig, 
but I am going out.” 

Craig looked up smilingly. “No dis- 
appointment at all; I’ll keep your wife 
company.” 

Paul turned to Craig angrily, about to 
reply, then glanced at his watch, and 
addressed Kate instead, asking her to 
get his clothes ready, as he was going 
out shortly; she went to the bed- 
room. Craig made a few remarks on the 
difference between having a woman’s 
attentions and living in “single blessed- 
ness,” all of which had a tendency to 
irritate Hessert, and he finally said: 

“You may remember how persistent- 
ly you advised me to get married.” 

“T do, but your case is different from 
mine. You need some one to look after 
you.” 

Hessert looked at him, retorting an- 
grily, “I don’t need you to look after 
me ” 


Craig smiled at this. “Of course not. 
You didn’t marry me.” He proceeded 
to give Hessert some good advice, 
which the latter resented. 

“Your persistency in showering your 
advice on people who do not ask for it, 
can hardly be equaled,” he commented. 

Craig replied with equanimity: “Per- 
haps not; but then, it’s good advice, 
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and good advice is harmless—no one 
ever follows it.” Hessert questioned 
Craig’s right to interest himself in his 
married life. 

“And why not?” quizzed Craig. 
“Didn’t you presume to interest your- 
self in mine?” 

_ Hessert made an attempt to hide his 
anger. “Why did you come back here?” 
he asked. 

“To make my home among nice, 
comfortable and quiet surroundings.” 

“I don’t think you'll find them 
here,” retorted Hessert, determined to 
make Craig leave if possible. 

The latter only inquired if Hessert 
and his wife had already started to 
quarrel. “But sometimes domestic quar- 
rels even amuse me,” he admitted, “as 
long, of course, as I do not get myself 
mixed up in them.” 

“It seems you have changed your 
sense of humor,” said Hessert. 

“My dear boy,”—Craig’s air was al- 
most patronizing—“there is hardly any- 
thing in the line of personal views and 
opinions that I have not changed—since 
the night I adopted your philosophy.” 

“We are not discussing philosophy 
now—but facts!’ Hessert retorted 
hotly. 

“Ah! Then you admit the distinc- 
tion?” 

“T admit nothing!” 

“Well”—Craig smiled a bit—“that’s 
characteristic of a philosopher.” 

Paul turned from him in disgust, and 
Craig arose; then noticing the embroid- 
ety Kate had left on the table, he took 
it up, looking at it: Paul watched him 

-$uspiciously, asking him what he had. 

“Don’t you know?” said Craig, as he 
glanced at Hessert. 

“How should I?” was the sullen an- 
swer. 

Craig’s reply came with light serious- 
ness. “No—why should you? Well, I 

~~ “don’t know much about these things,” 
he observed, holding a baby’s kimono 
up against his large frame, “but it 
doesn’t look big enough for a smoking 
jacket.” Hessert did not reply. Craig 
finally announced his intention of seek- 

ing more agreeable company at the 
- Club, and went to his room to lay in a 
fresh supply of cigars. 


VII 


When Kate, a moment later, entered 
the room, she found Hessert staring at 
the baby garment. In reply to his surly 
inquiry as to what she was making, she 
hurriedly snatched the kimono from 
his hands, and to his repeated question- 
ing, answered: : 

“Nothing—nothing in particular. I 
only worked on it to—to pass the time!” 

Hessert was irritable. “Well, what- 
ever it is, please keep it out of sight. 
It just gave Craig another chance for 
one of his nasty remarks!” He looked 
at his watch again. Seeing it was get- 
ting late, he went into the bed-room. 
Kate gazed thoughtfully at the closed 
door for a moment, then picked up the 
little kimono, looking at it tenderly; 
then finally — head sadly, she 
started to follow Hessert, when Craig 
entered with a book. It was “The Fall 
of Nora.” He handed it to her with an 
apology for not returning it sooner, and 
she laid it on the table. Then before 
she could leave the room he made the 
request that if anyone called on him in 
person or by ’phone while he was at the 
Club, she would kindly ask them to call 
him up at the latter place. While writ- 
ing the address and ’phone number on a 
card, Hessert entered, and finding them 
together, frowned angrily. Craig, hand- 
ing her the card, looked up smilingly, 
and then bidding them both a pleasant 
evening, left the house. 

Hessert immediately put Kate 
through a course of questioning as to 
the subject of her conversation with 
Craig. She explained everything, even 
handing him the card, which he angrily 
tore up, repeating his earlier remark 
that he “did not trust Craig!” “Per- 
haps it is I you do not trust?” she sug- 
gested, flushing. 

He ignored the question. “There is 
one thing sure. Craig had some strong, 
personal motive in returning.” He 
threw his finished cigaret on the well- 
filled ash-tray, and picking it up, start- 
ed for the grate. “I may be mistaken,” 
he went on, with emphasis, as he 
emptied the cigaret stumps, “but you 
will agree that he had a different object 
in coming here than simply to board 





































he replaced the empty ash-tray on the 
table. 
“T have given it quite as little thought 
as possible,” said Kate, quietly. 
“Yes?” He looked at her-with signifi- 
cance. “Well, I have given it a great 
deal of thought.” She returned his look. 
“Then what do you propose to do?” 
“I propose to keep my eyes on 
Craig!” He turned abruptly to the hall- 
door, and opening it, hesitated. “You 
needn’t sit up for me; I’m quite sure to 
be late.” Slamming the door, ie left. 
She heard the outer door close, re- 
maining motionless a moment, as if in 
deep thought. Her eyes fell on the 
novel, and she picked it up, mechanical- 
ly opening it. She glanced at the title 
page, and unconsciously started to 
read, turning page after page, becoming 
more and more interested as the min- 
utes and hours drifted by. 


VIII. 


How long Kate, sat reading, she did 
not know, but the book had slipped 
from her hands to the floor, and she 
was buried in thought when the tele- 
phone bell aroused her. The clock 
pointed to nine. It was a full two 
hours since Hessert left. She rose, pick- 
ing up the book, and placing it on the 
table, crossed in the faint light to the 
kitchen door, and opened it. The bell 
rang again, louder this time. Leaving 
the room, to answer the telephone, she 
closed the door after her. 

At this moment Craig entered quietly 
from the hall, and went slowly to the 
table, placing his finished cigar on the 
ash-tray. Finding the place in darkness, 
he decided that Hessert had not re- 
turned. Taking a cigar from his pocket, 
he lit it, and strolled slowly through the 
French windows onto the balcony. Kate, 
returning from the kitchen, quietly 
went to the hall, and knocked on Craig’s 
door; receiving no answer, she went to 
the ’phone once more, informing the 
person at the other end that Craig was 
not at home. By this time the room was 
2lmost in darkness. Closing the door 
after her on her second return, she 


with us.” He looked at her closely as 








went to the French windows, and had 
pulled one of the heavy draperies 
across, when the hall-door opened, and 
Hessert entered. She uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise as he. abruptly 
turned on the lights. 

“What were you doing here in the 
dark?” he asked as she drew the other 
drapery across. 

“I was just going to turn the light 
on,” she answered, adding, as she re- . 
turned to her former seat and took up 
her embroidery, “You are back early.” 

Hessert, who showed unmistakable 
signs of having been drinking, explained 
that he had fallen in with friends, and 
to her inquiry as to whether he spent 
his time, as usual, in the saloon, -he re- 
plied shortly: 

“Well, and what if I have?” He took 
a cigaret, and watched her suspiciously 
for a moment; then he asked shortly if 
Craig had returned, to which she re- 
plied in the negative, but apparently he 
was not convinced. He asserted that 
Craig might have returned and gone to 
his room without her seeing him, but 
she explained about the ’phone call, and 
that she had received no response to 
her knock on his door. Apparently con- 
vinced for the moment, he suddenly 
changed his attitude towards her, and 
seated on the table, leaned over her, and 
spoke in a more conciliatory tone. 

“What is that stuff you are working 
on?” She hesitated before answering, 
nor did she look up. “I—TI will tell you 
—to-morrow.” 

“Why not to-night ?” 

“Because I—I am not in the humor.” 

There was a slight pause, during 
which Paul was taking in every line of 
her face and figure. It seemed as if 
once more the beauty of the woman ap- 
pealed strongly to his sensuality. In his 
present condition of intoxication, what- 
ever feeling of love this man was 
capable of, which was purely passion 
mistaken by him for some higher emo- 
tion, came to the surface. In a still 
friendlier tone he inquired: 

“Why can’t you and I get along, 
Kate, without quarreling?” 

She retorted that his continual doubt- 
ing of her word was an insult to her 
womanhood, and he explained that it 
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-was Craig’s coming to live with them 
’ which had thrown him out of key, add- 
ing other ready excuses of a like nature, 
characteristic of the man, for his con- 
duct toward“her. When she paid no 
heed to him, he finally placed his hands 
‘on her hair, demanding that she kiss 
him as she did on that first night. She 
struggled to free herself from his em- 
brace. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” she cried, 
and finally releasing herself, turned on 
him, panting and indignant. “You— 
you’ve been drinking!” 

He glared at her angrily as he re- 
torted: “It’s not the first time I’ve been 
drinking—but it is the first time you 
have refused me a kiss.” 

“Yes,” she replied, and the indigna- 
tion was welling higher every moment. 
“I have tried to put up with you— 
but I can’t.much longer, unless you 
change your actions. Outside of finding 
fault, you pay little or no attention to 
me—except when you come home in the 
state you are in to-night, and then you 
always speak and act as you did just 
now. If you can’t return sober, at any 
tate leave me alone. I—I don’t want 
you near me at all!” 

He answered her with a sneer: “It’s 
too bad you didn’t marry a saint! If 
you feel that way about it, you should 
have held on to Craig.” 

She turned on him with a burst of 
indignation. “Don’t mention his name 
to me again. I’m sick and tired of this 
discussion. If you have nothing better 
to talk about, go back to the saloon, 
join your friends, and leave me in 
peace.” 

With an effort to control her emotion, 
Kate returned to the table and picked 
up her work-basket. Hessert watched 
her with a scowl, and taking a final puff 
on his cigaret, placed it on the ash-tray, 
then gave a slight start, his eyes re- 
maining glued to the cigar butt which 
Craig had placed there a few moments 
before. 

“Perhaps you will tell me how this 

ly smoked cigar happens to be here? 
distinctly remember emptying the ash- 
tray before I left the house.” 

She rose nervously, and crossed to 
the chair by the grate, remarking: “I 
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shouldn’t think you were able to re- 
member anything distinctly to-night.” 

_ Hessert glared at her, and then at the 
cigar, replacing it in the ash-tray. He 
looked about the room suspiciously, his 
eyes finally resting on the draperies. A 
thin white smoke came drifting into 
the room from the balcony. He crossed 
to the windows, and throwing back the 
curtains, looked out. Then the sound of 
Craig’s cheerful voice came from the 
balcony, as Hessert remained motion- 
less, staring through the open windows, 
like one turned to stone: “Hello, Hes- 
sert. Come on out and have a look at 
the moon.” 


IX 


Kate gave a perceptible start at the 
sound of Craig’s voice, turning in mixed - 
surprise and alarm. Hessert crossed 
furiously to Kate, and stood over her, 
as if about to strike her. Craig appeared 
at the window, and hesitated a moment, 
taking in the scene. 

“T hope I am not intruding!” Notic- 


ing Paul’s threatening attitude towards 


Kate, he continued drily: “Don’t mind 
me, Hessert; if you haven’t had your 
kiss, take it. You made racket enough 
about it.” 

Hessert turned on him with sup- 
pressed fury. “How long were you on 
the balcony?” he demanded. 

Craig blew out a cloud of smoke. “I 
should judge about five minutes—pos- 
sibly a little longer.” Kate turned to 


‘Craig impulsively, almost pleadingly. 


“Why don’t you tell us how you came 
to be there without either of us know- 
ing?” 

Paul looked at Kate sneeringly. 
“Either of us?” he repeated. Then turn- 
ing to Craig: “I suppose you caught 
that ?” 

“Yes; now that I am on the inside, I 
hear much more distinctly.” 

“Even my wife didn’t know you were 
on the balcony.” The smallness of the 
man had never been so apparent as his 
present unwatranted jealousy exhibited. 

“It is quite possible,” said Craig 
quietly, and in answer to Hessert’s 
question, easily explained how he had 
gotten there. He couldn’t state, as a fact, 
























that Kate was answering the ‘phone 
while he passed through the room, 
ewhich was the only explanation the 
former was able to offer. 

“A clever thought,” sneered Paul at 
Kate, “but a little late.” 

Craig glanced in mock surprise from 
one to the other, remarking: “It isn’t 
possible that you two are going to quar- 
rel! If so, I must stick to my promise, 
Hessert, and not interfere.” He started 
for the door, but Hessert stopped him 
angrily. 

“So—you’re running away from it?” 

“From a domestic quarrel? Every 
time!” 

Kate appealed to him again for an 
answer, explaining that it was only 
about ten minutes since she had left the 
room to answer the ’phone. This only 
increased Hessert’s suspicion. : 

“My wife is much quicker at figur- 
ing than you are, Craig,” Paul observed. 
Then after waiting for Craig to speak: 
“Why don’t you answer her?” 

“T have answered her,”. he said, 
easily. 

“Then you are not going to explain? 
You didn’t have to wait long for my 
explanation eighteen months ago.” 

Craig looked at him keenly, retort- 
ing: “You had more to explain.” 

Kate had been endeavoring to hide 
her humiliation and annoyance, and now 
she turned away wearily, Craig glancing 
at her as he continued. “As you both, 
however, seem bound to: drag me into 
this affair by questioning me in this 
most unbecoming manner, I insist that 
everything be carried out in a true 
philosophical spirit.” 

Hessert winced, but Craig placed a 
chair in the center of the room. “In the 
first place, we must not become excited ; 
we must all keep cool. Secondly, you 
alone, Hessert—as the husband—must 
do the questioning. Finally, I—suppos- 


ing myself to be the defendant—agree © 


to answer any and all questions truth- 
fully, to the best of my ability.” He 
sat at the table, crossed his legs, and 
waited phlegmatically for Hessert to 
proceed. 

The latter glared at Craig sullenly 
across the table. “Instead of asking 
questions,” said he, “I will undertake 


to make at least one assertion. Since we 
both left this house to-night, you spent 
part of your time in this room, and you ~ 
were not alone.” He paused slightly. 
“What is your answer to that?” 

“I only agreed to answer your ques- 
tions: you have made an assertion.” 

“Then I'll make another,” retorted 
Hessert angrily. “When I came home 
and found the house in darkness, you 
were both in this room. When you 
heard me coming, you stepped off on 
the balcony to hide. Do you care to 
deny that?” 

“I don’t care to deny anything,” re- 
turned Craig quietly. His manner was 
indifferent, and therefore aggravating 
to Hessert, while it increased Kate’s 
annoyance, 

“Why don’t you deny it?” she asked. 

Paul turned on her angrily, saying: 
“Even if he did, I would not believe 
him!” 

Craig smiled to himself. “Exactly,” 
said he, glancing at Kate. “I knew that. 
It was my main reason for not troubling 
to offer a formal denial.” 

“I will not remain and listen to this 
any longer,” Kate retorted, and started 
for her room, but Paul detained her. 

“You had better remain. We are get- 
ting very near the end, and what I have 
to say now concerns you more than 
anyone.” Her hand was on the door- 
knob, and she hesitated, turning slight- 
ly, and then, as if with reluctance, re- 
turned to the grate. Leaning against the 
table, grasping the edge of it, and glow- 
ering sullenly at Craig, Hessert con- 
tinued: “Your suggestion, Craig, that 
we remain friends, was nothing but a 
bluff from the beginning. You had only 
one motive in coming here.” He paused 
a second, and then’ continued slowly, 
and with emphasis. “You wanted to 
take her away from me—the same way 
I took her from you!” 

Kate turned quickly, fully expecting 
to hear Craig resent her husband’s 
statement, but the former remained 
quietly in his chair, regarding Hessert 
without replying. Restraining her emo- 
tions with difficulty, she managed to 
give utterance to her feelings: “And 
you can sit there quietly and listen to 
all that?” 
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“How can I help myself? I am only 
the poor defendant.” She stared at him 
without understanding, then retorted 
with a tinge of scorn. 

“If you are the man I have taken 

_ you for, you will at least refute his 
statement, and put an end to this miser- 
able affair.” 

Not having started’ it, Craig ex- 
pressed the conviction that it was not 
up to him to finish it. 

“Are you afraid to answer my ques- 
tion,” cried Hessert, angrily. “I have 
made an accusation!” 

Craig looked up drily. “You have; 
and your accusation, Hessert, does 
justice to your imagination.” 

-Kate, unable to restrain herself any 
longer, suddenly burst out: “I have had 
enough of all this! You can fight it out 

''—both of you—in your own beastly 
way, but I—I want to hear né more!” 
Again she started to leave, but Hessert 
took hold of her, detaining her. 

“You'll remain here—till we're 
through.” Then, turning to Craig: “Are 
— correct, Craig? Answer 
me ” 

Craig returned his look, and after 
the slightest pause, rose from his seat, 
speaking with a touch of seriousness: 
“You seem to forget, Hessert, that I 
came here to study your philosophy— 
not to practice it.” 

“T give you this last chance to answer 
me,” cried Hessert furiously. “Are my 
assertions correct ?” 

For one short moment, Craig seemed 
to weigh the issue in his mind; then he 
spoke with sudden decision : “Very well, 
then ; since you, yourself, offer me this 
chance of testing the strength of your 
philosophy, I will accept it. We will 
therefore suppose—that you are justi- 
fied in all your assertions and your sus- 
picions—in everything you have on 
your mind—in which event you must 
naturally realize that your marriage has 


been a mistake.” 


Kate was listening to this statement 
-with mixed expressions of horror and 
wonder. Hessert, taken aback at the 
sudden turn Craig had given the situ- 
ation, managed only partly to restrain 
wer “Perhaps—lI have realized it,” 


“Then why argue about it? All you 
have to do is to pack your grip, go to 
Chicago, and stay there long enough for 
your wife to secure a divorce.” 

For a moment neither spoke. The 
heavy breathing of Hessert was the only 
sound to be heard. “A divorce!’ he fi- 
nally managed to stammer. 

“Yes,” continued Craig; pleasantly. 
“That will settle it as far as you are 
concerned.” Hessert set his teeth. 

“Yes, and what about you?” 

“T am only supposing”’—with in- 
creased amiability. “If Mrs. Hessert is 
in reality contemplating another mar- 
riage, and you are anxious to find out 
what kind of a husband she has select- 
ed—come back and board with them 
after the wedding.” 

Hessert became livid with rage. 
“Oh,” he cried, trembling in his fury, 
“don’t think you can talk yourself out 
of it—you’re not clever enough!” 

Once more Kate spoke, this time 
pleadingly: “Please—please settle this 
— and let me go.” Craig glanced at 

er. 

“If your husband has any grievances, 
he will have to settle them in his own 
way.” 

“T will,” Hessert shouted, and strode 
rapidly to the desk, quickly opening the 
top drawer, and taking out the revolver. 
Kate gave an exclamation of fear, but 
Craig held out his hand toward her, 
and glanced at Hessert, saying: 

“Keep your eyes on him, Mrs. Hes- 
sert, but don’t lose your head.” 

Paul gave Craig a look, as he realized 
that this was exactly the admonition 
he had given Kate on another memor- 
able occasion. Then Craig addressed 
Paul shortly : “Is that revolver loaded ?” 

Hessert raised the weapon, pointing 
it at Craig and replying: “I asked you 
the same question eighteen months ago. 
I will give you the same answer you 
gave me: it is!” 

“Are you sure?” 

Hessert looked at him doubtfully, and 
then suddenly broke open the chamber, 
staring at the weapon dumfounded and 
exasperated when he found it empty. 
Craig continued in his dry, sarcastic 
manner. “You see—it is not.” 

“You did that,” Hessert cried furi- 











Craig picked it up quietly. 

“Yes. I began to fear, Hessert, that 
your philosophy was not fire-proof and 
I took the precaution to empty this some 
days ago.” He looked at the weapon, 
; and then across at Hessert, holding the 
s gun out to emphasize his statement. 
“You know, attempting to shoot people 
with an empty revolver—is damned 
poor philosophy.” 

Hessert, so angry he could hardly 
articulate, faced Craig defiantly: 
“You've said enough, Craig! Now, why 
4 don’t you get out!” 

g Craig quietly placed the revolver in 
. his coat pocket, and then turned towards 
Hessert with a sudden, ominous seri- 
‘2 ousness in his expression and voice: 
a “In a moment,” he said.“I am not quite 
G through with you.” Then, as Hessert 
3 instinctively drew back, he continued: 
a “Don’t be afraid. I am simply going to 
tell you what I think of you. I shall 
4 not call you names; of all I know, there 
. are none base enough to fit you. You 
a and your kind represent the most dead- 
ly disease of modern life. Not having 
the moral health or strength to live by 
the laws of the community, you make 
your own, and preach your gospel 
of detested self. You tear down all that 
> stands for decency and truth, sneer at 
a the laws of God and man, scoff at the 
3 teachings of the church and all else 
a that blocks the way to your desire, 
a and above the havoc you create, you 
flaunt the banner of your licentious 
creed which you falsely call ‘advanced 
ideas,’ ‘philosophy’—a mass of lies 
mingled with the truth, but a tempting 
blind to those who long to throw their 
moral obligations to the wind.” 

The truth of Craig’s denunciation 
% struck Kate with a force that was as 
a sudden as unexpected. The earth 
q seemed to give way beneath her. Limply 
. & she sank into her chair, leaning for- 

ag -ward, covering her face with her hands, 
as if to hide her shame from the world, 
; and especially from this man whose 
.. realization of her degraded position 

she had, perhaps, never fully under- 
stood until this moment. Craig gave her 
barely a glance, then continued relent- 
lessly, although with a slight touch of 
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ously, and threw the gun on the table; - 





compassion for the woman, indicating 
her by a gesture: 

“And she, whom you have dragged — 
down—who gave you her love, her very 
soul—who sinned for you—you expect- 
ed her to sin against you, because you 
can conceive no faith, no truth; and so 
your crippled mind and soul work out 
your punishment.” Once more his 
sweeping glance took in Kate and her 
one-time lover, now by his and her own 
choice, her husband. He raised his arms 
with a gesture, as if speaking on the 
authority of the Greater Being, and in 
a voice, the tone of which indicated the 
very depth of his soul. : 

“You have made your own Hell on — 
earth, and must live out your own dam- 
nation |” 


When the sun threw its rays the fol- 
lowing morning through the windows 
of the little Harlem flat, it had become 
at last the home of the Hesserts—no, 
not their home but the place in which 
they were doomed to carry through 
their existence. Hessert had had his 
wish: the visitor had gone. 


Xx 


Three years had seen the rise of 
Richard Craig from the position of su- 


-perintendent of the Chicago offices to 


that of general manager of the railway, 
and in all that time he had not entered. 
the home which formerly he had called 
his, nor had he seen Mrs. Hessert since. 
Hessert had plodded along in his usual 
manner, but having been with the road 
for some years, had had the audacity 
to demand an advancement of Craig, 
who gave him the only place which bore 
with it an increase in salary—chief of 
the ticket department. 

It was a cold winter’s morning when 
Craig was seated in his office, going 
over certain reports which his secre- 
tary, Denton, had just brought in. It 
seemed that the heavy snow-fall had 
prevented most of the New York Cen- 
tral trains getting in on schedule, and 
had even delayed the “Fast Mail.” 
These troubles Craig met with his cus- 
tomary stolidness, giving orders in his 
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“usual brisk, matter-of-fact manner, 
when suddenly the telephone rang. 
_ Craig looked up, addressing Denton 
_ shortly. 
“See who it is!” 
Denton picked up the receiver. “Hel- 
lo—Yes—Who ?—Oh, just a moment.” 
_ He turned to Craig: “It is one of the 
_ you sent to search Hessert’s 

“Bx 

Craig took the ’phone. “Hello—Yes 
—Where are you now?—wWell, what 
did you find?” He listened a moment, 
and then gave a start. “A steamer ticket, 
~ you say?—The Saranag?—Wait; hold 
the wire a moment!” He turned to Den- 
ton. “Look up what time the Saranag 
sails for London; there’s the morning 
paper”—nodding towards it. 

Denton looked through the paper for 
the shipping news, and Craig turned to 
the “phone again, saying: “Is that all 
you accomplished?” He listened a bit, 
and then gave another start of surprise. 
“She left the house, you say?”— 
thoughtfully—“H’m!” He paused a 
moment, thinking, then spoke abruptly. 
“Yes! That’s all; report here as soon as 
possible.” 

Craig hung up the receiver, and 
turned to Denton. “When does the 
Saranag leave?” 

“At eleven-thirty to-night.” 

“H’m! Seems we got after our man 
just in time; he was preparing to get 
away. Besides some incriminating let- 
ters, which apparently have some bear- 
ing on the case, they also found a ticket, 
good for a single steamer passage on 
the Saranag, and bought under a ficti- 
tious name.” He thought a moment. 
“Apparently he intended leaving his 
family behind.” He thought again, and 
then looked up abruptly at Denton. “Is 
McDowell, the detective, in the outer 
Office ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Keeping an eye on his man?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you completed your investi- 
gations ?” 

_ “Yes, sir.” Denton picked up a list. 
mS ~iegae the complete report with 
me bed 

_~ “In what condition did you find his 


“In very poor condition, sir. I found 
a general attempt at doctoring the 
books, in order to cover the loss of the 
missing tickets. I might say, a very 
poor attempt.” ; 

“Undoubtedly,” said Craig, coldly. 

“Personally, sir, I am frank to admit 
poe came as a surprise to 
me!” 

Craig looked steadily at Denton, as 
he answered: “Hessert came to me, de- 
manding promotion, on the strength of 
his five years’ service, aid I gave him 
the only vacancy: it happened to be in 
the ticket department.” 

“Which, unfortunately, sir, is not the 
place for a dishonest man.” 

“There is only one place for a dis- 
honest man, Denton—the penitentiary.” 
Then, pointing abruptly to the list: 
“How big a shortage did you find?” 

Denton looked over the sheets a 
second. “That is the most remarkable 
part of it. The full amount will hardly 
reach one thousand dollars.” 

“There is nothing remarkable about 
it. Hessert is a bungler, even as a 
thief.” He took the report from Den- 
ton. “Leave that list with me. Tell Hes- 
sert I want to see him here—at once.” 
Denton rose to leave, inquiring: 

“What orders shall [ give Mc- 
Dowell?” 

“Tell him to follow, and wait in the 
next room. He can place Hessert under 
arrest the moment he leaves my office.” 

“Yes, sir.” Denton left the room. 
Craig lit a cigar, and rose, strolling 
quietly to the window, where he stood, 
looking out thoughtfully. In a moment 
Denton entered quickly, and took a few 
hurried steps toward Craig, who turned. 

“Hessert—Where is he?” 

Denton spoke in a subdued voice. 
“Mrs. Hessert is here, sir.” 

“Mrs. Hessert,” echoed Craig, in 
open surprise. 

“Yes, sir; she asks to see you.” Craig 
gave an impatient shrug of his shoul- 
ders. 

“Tell her I am too busy to see any- 
one.” 

“T did, sir, but she seems quite per- 
sistent.” .Craig hesitated @ moment, 
then returned quickly to his desk. 

“Then show her in. And, Denton: 





don’t say “oye to Hesscrt—cutil I 

give you fresh orders.” Craig busied 

himself at his desk and Denton threw 
open the door, saying: “Step this way, 
please.” 

Pate entered slowly, taking a few hesi- 
tating steps toward the desk, looking 
at Craig. Denton withdrew, closing the 
door. Kate showed plainly that she had 
not been happy in the intervening years. 
She had aged considerably for one of 
her relative youth. Her face was pale, 
and bore a drawn and worried expres- 
sion. She was dressed quietly, in a neat 
white shirt-waist and blue skirt, over 
which she wore her winter coat. Craig 
continued ‘his work for a minute, and 
them looked up, addressing her shortly, 
pointing to the chair on his left. 

“Take a seat,” he said, and then re- 
turned to his work. Kate seated herself 
as requested, and quietly raised her 
veil, Craig kept on working, glancing 
over papers, jotting down notes, and 
continued to do so during his ensuing 
conversation with her. “I presume some 
matter of business brought you here, 
Mrs. Hessert ; what is it?” 

She hesitated, then spoke slowly, and 
in a faint voice. “I would hardly dare 
to call it a matter of business.” 

“No?” said Craig. “Then I’m afraid 
you'll have to excuse me. These, you 
know, are my business hours.” 

Kate turned nervously in her chair. 
“T shall not detain you very long. You 
sent two detectives to our flat this 
morning with a search warrant.” 

Craig did not even look up. “Well?” 

“That would seem to indicate that 
my husband had been suspected—to 
be guilty—of some offense—or—a 
crime.” 

“Tt would seem so.” 

She hesitated before she spoke again. 
“What offense—what crime?” 

Craig was busily jotting down notes. 
“Don’t you know ?” 

“How should I?” She hesitated, then 
stammered: “It is not an easy task for 
me to come here, but-I did come— 
hoping against hope that I might find 
some vestige of pity left in your heart.” 

Craig looked up quickly. “Pity? In 
whose behalf did you come here?” 

“In behalf of an innocent baby.” She 


bowed her head, with tears in her eyes. 


He caught her up quickly: 

“You mean—his child—and yours?” 

She nodded her head quietly, mur- 
muring: “The baby is innocent.” 

“Undoubtedly,” he assented, drily. 
Then he continued: “If you only came 
here to speak of your family affairs, 
Mrs. Hessert, allow me to. remind you 
once more that my time is valuable.” 
She laid her purse on the desk, as she 
leaned forward, nervously. 

“Will you not even answer my ques- 
tion? Of what is my husband accused?” 

“T do not feel at liberty to discuss that 
matter any further,” he answered cold- 
ly. He leaned over, pressing the button 
on his desk. “My secretary will be here 
in a moment—and show you out.” 

She rose immediately, crossing to 
the further side of the room, away 
from the door by which she had en- 
tered, and turned to Craig, with deter- 
mination in her voice: 

“Then I tell you beforehand that I 
will not leave.” He looked up at her, 
frowning, and she continued hurriedly, 
with emotion. “I can be humiliated no 
further than I have been. If your mind 
is made up—so is mine! If you will 
not listen to me, your own employees 
shall know why you have done this, 
They shall know that I once bore your 
name—before I ever bore the curse of 
his. I'll tell them who I am—tell them 
why I came here.” She stopped as Den- 
ton entered, and paused just inside the 
door. Craig rose and remained silent 
for a moment, glancing at Kate, and 
then turned quietly to Denton. 

“Tt is nothing; I’ll send for you 
later.” 

Denton left. Mrs. Hessert imme- 
diately became calm. “I thought I could 
reach you through your pride,” she 
continued. 

“And it seems I have failed to reach . 
you through yours,” he countered, sit- 
ting down again. 

She sank into a chair on his right, 
striving to conceal her emotions, “Per- 
haps I haven’t any pride left, but then, 
I did not come here for myself.” She 
hesitated a moment, and then leaned 
further towards him, speaking softly, 
in a pleading voice. “I simply hoped 
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that if I told you how two innocent 
baby eyes looked up into mine one 
short hour ago—with all a baby’s faith 
and trust that I, its mother, could 
shield it from all harm—it might sof- 
ten you a little.” He looked at her very 
quietly, without replying. “If my hus- 
band is prosecuted,” she continued, as 
if to explain fully, “for whatever he 
is suspected of—and is convicted—the 
child will bear the disgrace of it through 
his whole life.” 

“Your husband should have thought 
of that before.” 

“But,” she protested, “what has he 

'done? Of what do you accuse him?” 

“Of embezzlement—of disposing of 
tailroad tickets for his own personal 

in.” 

“How—how much is it?” she man- 
aged to stammer. “The amount, I mean 
—the value of the tickets?” 

“One thousand dollars.” 

She thought for a moment, and then 
spoke slowly, as if figuring at the same 
time: “One thousand dollars! It is a 

great deal—and yet—it might have been 
more.” 

He glanced at her, and replied in his 
accustomed dryness: “Quite true—it 
might have been—the opportunity was 
there.” 

She looked up at him quickly as a 
thought struck her: “The opportunity ! 
Yes! That’s it! It was you who gave 
him the opportunity! You promoted 
him, and deliberately placed tempta- 
tion in his way. You made him a thief !” 

He was watching her calmly and 
coolly. “Your mode of reasoning, Mrs. 
Hessert, is quite identical with your 
husband’s. It seems to run in the 
family.” 

“T simply feel,” she explained nerv- 
ously, “that you did not trust him, 

and therefore you, are responsible, to 
some extent.” 

Craig began to show slight annoy- 
ance. “If you insist upon placing re- 
sponsibility, Mrs. Hessert, you will have 
to go back a great deal further than 
- to your husband’s promotion.” Then 
_ with abrupt determination: “I can only 
- repeat what I said to you three years 
ago: you will have to live out your 
own damnation!” 


The indomitable strength and deter- 
mination of this man, who even now, 
after three years of forgetfulness, did - 
not relent a single iota, left Kate for 
one moment in hopeless despair; and 
never before through all her misery 
during these years, had she more fully 
realized the truth of his words—her 
own damnation! Yes, she had lived it; 
she was living it every day of her life, 
and finally realizing that she was pay- 
ing dearly for the wrong she done the 
man before her, it gave her new cour- 
age to plead with him. Fighting to re- 
strain her emotion, she explained that 
she was willing to take all the pun- 
ishment, whatever it might be, if only 
the baby could have a chance for a. 
fair start in life. 

Perhaps the knowledge of her heavy 
punishment for a woman’s first and 
only sin, was also at this moment as 
clear to the man who sat before her. 
Perhaps, also, hidden away somewhere, 
there was a touch of pity for the baby 
and its mother. At any rate, he let her 
go on, explaining how he could give 
her the one chance to protect her baby 
from life-long shame and disgrace. She 
offered, if he would let Hessert go free, 
to again take up her earlier work as 
stenographer ; she would start in search 
of a position at once, and agreed to take 
the first place offered. She would work 
until she had earned and could pay 
back to the company the thousand dol- 
lars which Hessert had embezzled. 

At this statement Craig looked up 
for the first time. “I wonder,” he asked, 
thoughtfully, “how your husband would 
be apt to receive a proposition of that 
sort?” 

“T am quite sure he will agree to it.” 

Craig pressed the button on his desk ; 
in a moment Denton entered. “Send 
Hessert to me,” said his chief, “and 
remember my instructfons about Mc- 
Dowell.” 

As Denton closed the door, Craig 
rose, and crossing to a door on his 
right, threw it open, and held it for 
Kate. “I want to have a talk with your 
husband first. You may step in here, 
meantime.” She rose, and passing him, 
entered the other room; he closed the 
door. 





XI 


Craig returned to his desk, and pick- 
ing up one of the opened letters, sat 
again, and was reading when Hessert 
entered abruptly, crossing directly to the 
desk. Craig continued his reading and 
Hessert took a step nearer. Craig mo- 
tioned him to be seated, and having 
finished his reading, laid the letter on 
his desk and addressed Hessert. 

“How long have you been in the 
ticket department, Hessert?” 

“About four months.” 

“How many of the company’s tick- 
ets have you disposed of, during that 


time, for your own personal benefit?” . 


Hessert was clearly startled. “I don’t 
understand.” 

Craig looked at him keenly and 
quietly. “Don’t you know the value of 
the tickets you have stolen?” 

Hessert. rose in alarm. “Who—who 
said I had stolen any?” 

“You are wasting time, Hessert—bet- 
ter answer my question.” He picked up 
the statement, glancing at it. “This is 
our statement of your shortage. Look 
it over. And—don’t stand up; I asked 
you to sit.” 

Hessert fumbled with the paper. One 
glance was sufficient to inform him that 
his dishonesty had been discovered. 
He sank back limply into the chair, 
afraid to look Craig in the face, and 
finally summoning courage to glance up, 
he found Craig reading his correspond- 
ence. He waited a moment, then ad- 
dressed him sullenly: 

“You needn’t keep up that pretense. 
I know perfectly well you’re not a 
particle interested in that letter.” 

Craig looked up quietly. “On the 
contrary,” he protested, “I am greatly 
interested. It is from a man of consid- 
erable railroad experience. I think he 
may fill your place.” 

Then putting the letter on the desk, 
and turning abruptly in his chair: “As 
I understand it, you are making plans 
to leave.” 

Hessert started. “Leave?” 


“Yes; don’t you intend sailing on the 


Saranag to-night ?” 
Hessert leaned over anxiously. “Are 
you going to let me go?” 


“You. don’t deny you have stolen,” — 
Craig asked shortly. : 

“What would be the use, when you 
hold the evidence against- me?” 

“Quite true,” Craig assented. “It’s 
the most sensible thing you’ve said so 
far.” As if the matter had been dis- 
posed of, Craig returned to his cor- 
respondence. 

Hessert rose impatiently, exclaiming: 
“Well, are you going to let me go?” 

Craig continued reading. “It de- 
pends,” he said shortly. Leaning over 
the desk, Hessert’s eye fell on the 
purse which Kate had left there. He 
stared at it a moment, and then at 
Craig, angrily. 

“You needn’t tell me what my liberty 
depends on. I know!” 

“Do you?” Craig commented quietly. 

“It depends on her—my wife!’ 

“Quite right. How did you guess 
it?” Craig went on with his work. 

“She has been here!” 

“T can’t deny it; she has.” 

“She is here now!” 

“Correct again; how did you -guess 
it?” Hessert showed her purse, and 
was about to speak when Craig rose, 
interrupting him firmly. “One moment! 
Before we go any further, let’s you 
and I understand two facts thoroughly! 
You confess yourself guilty of embez- 
zlement to the amount of one thou- 
sand dollars, and you are anxious to 
sail on the Saranag to-night.” “ 

“Of course!” 

Without another word, Craig crossed’ ~ 
to the door and admitted Kate. As she 
entered slowly, he returned to his desk, 
lit a fresh cigar, and then glanced from 
one to the other. “Well!” he said, “I 
don’t suppose you two need an intro- 
duction. Why don’t you get to busi- 
ness?” ¢ 

That which followed was much like 
a court scene, with Craig as the presid- 
ing judge. Slowly the facts of Kate’s 
proposition were revealed to Hessert, 
and when Craig finally demanded of 
him whether this proposition was agree- 
able, the utter caddishness of the latter 
was brought to the surface in his sul- 
len reply—“If she wants to earn and 
pay back this money, I don’t see how 
I can prevent her.” 





~ much. 


head sullenly. 


One condition Kate insisted on, upon 


earning that Hessert had planned to 
desert the child and herself: that he 


hereafter leave them to shift for them- 


selves. To this Hessert agreed, and also 
~ to Craig’s enforced condition, that re- 
* gardless of his wife’s action in the mat- 
ter, he should leave the country, sail- 
ing on the Saranag that night, as he had 


"Originally planned. At this stage, Craig 


tang for his secretary, requesting him, 
as he entered, to instruct the detective 
Waiting in the outer office, to take 
charge of Hessert the moment he left 
his office, and not to let him out of 
sight until he was safely aboard the 
Saranag. 


XII 


Craig turned to the others as the door 
closed on Denton. “If you desire to 
take leave of one another,” he said 
shortly, “don’t mind me!” As neither 
moved, he continued, addressing Kate: 
“T expect you, Mrs. Hessert, to take 
up your new duties of stenographer at 
once.” 


- Paul looked up suspiciously. “I—I 
~ will have to look for a position first,” 
she stammered uneasily. 

“That is not necessary. You have 
already found one—here.” He was very 


quiet, and she became thoroughly 
alarmed 

“With you?” 

He nodded coldly. “Yes. As you may 


remember, you stated emphatically that 


you would accept the first position of- 


fered you—and I offer you the first 
one.” 

This idea seemed to be more than 
she could stand, and she expressed as 
“The work is not hard,” he 
protested, “and I pay forty dollars a 
week.” At this moment, Hessert’s anger 


~~ broke loose. 


“And do you think, Craig, that I will 
stand for any such arrangement?” 
Craig turned quietly to him. “That’s 
up to you. It’s not too late to call off 
ine whole affair. Whichever it is to be, 
you had better decide quickly!” 
Hessert scowled, then lowered his 
“When you are leaving 
me no way out of it,” he muttered, 


“what is there left for me to decide?” 
Craig looked at him a moment, then 
turned to Kate. “There is no occasion 
to say anything further about it,” she 
breathed faintly. “I—I have decided 
to accept—the position.” 

Kate hesitated a moment, and then 
with sudden determination removed her 
hat and coat. Craig looked up from 
his letters, as though surprised to find 
Hessert still there, and reaching over, 
pressed the buzzer again. Then he 
pointed to a pad and pencil, and as 
Kate drew a chair to the desk, and 
took them, he directed: “Take the re- 
plies to these letters, please, Mrs. Hes- © 
sert, as I dictate them to you.” 

Denton entered, and Craig turned 
slightly towards him. “Introduce Hes- 
sert formally to the gentleman in the 
next room.” Denton threw the door 
wide open, and stepped to one side, that 
Hessert might pass out, but Paul hesi- 
tated. Craig glanced at a letter in his 
hand, and turned to Kate, addressing’ 
her in a sharp, brisk, business tone: 

“Address your first letter to ‘George 
P. Klimt, 42 Center Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.’ ” 

Kate took down the address, holding 
her gaze to the pad, and as Craig con- 
tinued his dictation, Hessert glared 
furiously from one to the other. 

“Dear Sir:—Your application for a 
position, dated October 9th, has been 
duly received. I am pleased to inform 
you that your application reached us 
at a most opportune moment, as a 
vacancy occurred most suddenly and 
unexpectedly !’ ” 

The telautograph started working, 
and Craig leaned over to read the mes- 
sage. Kate glanced up from her pad 
just in time to see Hessert slouching 
from the room, followed by Denton. 
When the door closed, she gave a deep 
sigh of relief, as the confused thoughts 
of what had just happened, and what 
it meant, crowded through her mind. 

True, she was still working out her 
own damnation, as the man who sat 
before her had prophesied she would, 
but somehow she felt more courage, 
perhaps even hope. 

Was she not also working out the 
salvation of her child? 
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HERE is another group of anecdotes of those men and women who lend savor to New York’s 
Rialto, by the most prominent theatrical journalist in America, 


ROADWAY ’S champion joker, if 

I may quote from the classics, 

has been bumped. “AI” Sanders 

has met his Waterloo; Jack Gleason, 

prizefight promoter and patron of the 
wine arts, is his Wellington. 


Sanders deals in champagne for 
revenue and in laughter for recrea- ~ 
tion. Also he is a stamped-on-the- 
cork, non-refillable baseball fan. His 
boast is—or was—that never has one 
of his practical jokes failed. 





His downfall occurred during the World’s cham- 
pionship series between the Athletics and Giants. 
Sanders would no sooner have thought of missing one 
of the games than he would of publicly drinking a 
competitor’s champagne, or of failing to rise and bare 
his head at the playing of a George M. Cohan tune. 
From New York to Philadelphia and back again to 
New York he journeyed faithfully during the series, 
usually accompanied by Gleason and other “rooters.” 

It was during one of these trips to Philadelphia that 
Gleason upset the traditions and lowered Sanders’ 
batting average. Just beyond Trenton, Gleason had 
fallen asleep in his chair. Sanders’ active mind at once 

y. conceived the idea of appropriating his companion’s 
watch, and withholding it until the latter had worked 
himself into a frenzy over the supposed theft. With 
sly winks of caution to the others, he deftly slipped 
from the sleeping Gleason’s pocket the latter’s hand- 
some watch and fob. Then he warned the colored por- 
ter who had witnessed the incident not to betray the 
culprit. The negro promised. 

Before reaching Philadelphia Gleason awoke. He 
immediately missed his watch. His companions de- 
nied all knowledge of its whereabouts. Then Gleason 
sought the porter and quizzed him. He returned to 
his seat and said the porter appeared to know noth- 
ing of the loss. 

“Probably had my pocket picked in the station,” he 
remarked ruefully. 

At the Hotel Walton in Philadelphia, where the 
party tarried before going to-the baseball park, Glea- 
son excused himself for a few moments, explaining 
that he wished to telegraph the police in New York 
about the theft. A half-hour before the scheduled time 
of the game the party, including Gleason, entered the 
park. Sanders had walked on ahead, giving Gleason 
an opportunity of drawing the others aside for a mo- 
ment’s confidential chat. ‘ 

Sanders, meanwhile, was about to enter the grand- 
stand when a stranger approached him and said: 

“Are you Mr, Al Sanders?” 

“Got it right the first time,” replied Sanders. 

“Well, I want you,” said the stranger. 

“You'll have to talk fast,” answered Sanders. “I’m 
here to see this game.” 

“I’m a detective,” continued the stranger, “and I’ve 
a warrant for your arrest. The charge is larceny. Are 
you going to come quietly, or shall I slip the brace- 
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| lets on you?” 


" (| A | “Hey, that’s all a joke,” exclaimed Sanders. “My 
A ini friends will be along in a minute. They will explain.” 
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But the friends, who were watching the arrest from 
behind a corner of the grandstand, did not come to his 
rescue, and, despite his frantic protests and threats, 
he was hustled from the grounds and to the station 
house. Not until nearly four o’clock was he able to 
convince the authorities of his innocence, and then he 
dashed to the grounds, only to meet the crowd on the 
way home. ; 

The meeting that evening between Gleason and 
Sanders was a memorable one, Also it will have a 
distinct effect on the statistics of champagne importa- 
tions for the current year. 


SANDERS IN FORM 


ON ANOTHER recent occasion, however, Sanders 
was more successful in his ambition to enhance the 
” gaiety of nations. His victim was Bert Cooper, brother 
of Harry Cooper, now playing at Lew Fields’ Chicago 
Music Hall, and as ubiquitous as a mosquito. 
Sanders was sitting one evening with a friend in 
the restaurant of the Hotel Metropole when Cooper 
entered and took a seat at the nearest table. To the 
waiter Cooper made known his hunger and desire to 
be served with a huge sirloin steak. Immediately San- 
ders raised his voice, and addressed his companion 
fervently. 
“It’s a shame that you can’t go with me to-night,” 
he said. “You would have one of the most pleasant 
evenings of your life. The girls I want you to meet 
are charming.” 
Cooper was all attention. 
“You see,” continued Sanders, “I can’t go alone. 
There’s a wonderful dinner waiting for us, but since 
you can’t go along, I suppose I’d better telephone my 
regrets. I wish I knew some nice fellow to ask in 
your place.” 
4 “I beg pardon, Al,” said Cooper, going over to the 
4 table, “but I couldn’t help overhearing what you said. 
j Wont I do?” 

“Just the man,” exclaimed Sanders, “and I'll take 
you, but you will have to start immediately.” 

“Wait till I’ve had my steak,” urged Cooper. “I 
missed luncheon, and I’m as hungry as a bear.” 

“Look here,” growled Sanders, “two of the loveliest 
ladies in New York are waiting for us. I’m late now. 
If you want to go along, pay your check and curb 
your appetite as I am doing. There’s a dinner fit for 
a prima donna waiting for us.” 

Cooper called the waiter, paid for his order and de- 
parted arm in arm with Sanders, The latter con- 
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ducted him to the subway, where they boarded an 
uptown express train. Arriving at 138th Street, San- 
ders escorted his dupe to a brownstone house that 
stood in the middle of the block. As a matter of fact, 
it was his own home. 

“Now, you wait outside a minute,” cautioned San- 
ders, “while I go in and explain the situation, I can’t 
dump a stranger on them without telling them about 
you.” 

Sanders entered the house, greeted his wife, and 
after a brief conversation, retired. He was sleeping 
soundly when his wife aroused him. 

“Al, there’s a man out in front acting very mys- 

| teriously,” she said. “He has been pacing up and 
down for half an hour, and twice he came up the 
steps, and seemed to be looking through the keyhole.” 

“Chase him away,” muttered Sanders drowsily. 

- .Mrs. Sanders raised the window and leaned out. 

“Oh, you kid!” shouted Cooper from below. 

“Go away, you rude man,” commanded the indig- 
nant Mrs. Sanders. 

“Not me, kiddo,” retorted Cooper. “I’m one of the 
guests. Open the door and let me in. I’ve brought an 
appetite with a seating capacity of over 2,000. 

Mrs. Sanders, now thoroughly alarmed, slammed 
down the window and dragged her husband from bed. 
He hastily slipped on a few garments, and went 
outside, 

“You see, Bert, it was only a little joke of mine,” 
he explained. “I can’t bear to make this long trip 
away up to 138th Street aJone, and I didn’t know any 
other way to get company. You'll forgive me, wont 
you?” 

“Never in my life,” declared Cooper. “All I ask of 
you is to direct me to a subway train that will take 
me out of this Bronx farming district to downtown 
civilization and food.” 

“There, there,” coaxed Sanders, “you mustn’t feel 
that way about it. You ought to learn to take a joke. 
Next time it'll be on me. I'll take you over to the sub- 
way myself.” 

And he did—placing Cooper on an uptown train 
that bore him to Yonkers. — 


MISS SYLVA WATCHES OPERATION 


ONE event, -at least, in which Marguerita Sylva 
participated during her New York engagement in 


iy “Gypsy Love” escaped the press-agents’ attention. 
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The beautiful prima donna, quite of her own initiative 
and without the co-operation of the publicity depart- 
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ment, attended two operations for appendicitis in St. pee 
Luke’s Hospital. - 

It was while being treated herself for the throat 
affliction which incapacitated her during the early Ss 
days of the engagement that the whim of witnessing 
so gruesome a spectacle suggested itself to her. The 
surgeon attending her was one of the most eminent 
in New York. One day when she complained of the 
pain caused by the use of his instruments in her 
throat, he remarked bapteringly: 

“You should witness a really serious operation 
sometime.” : 

“Indeed, I should like to,” she replied. ~ 

“Well, if you’re game,” the surgeon said, “you may 
come with me to-morrow morning and see an opera- 
tion for appendicitis.” 

Miss Sylva denoted her eagerness. She did not 
flinch even when the surgeon told her the operation 
would take place at nine o’clock, “an hour when no 
well regulated prima donna thinks of leaving her com- 
fortable bed.” 

Shortly before nine o’clock the following morning 
the physician called in his motor car for Miss Sylva 
at the Ritz-Carleton Hotel, never dreaming that she 
would keep the appointment. To his astonishment, she 
awaited him in the reception room, and greeted him 
cheerily. At the hospital she insisted upon watching 
every stage of the operation, even the administration 
of the ether. 

The operation proved to be a serious one, and the 
patient—a woman—was saved from death only by the 
utmost skill of the great surgeon. Miss Sylva watched 
his every movement, and, while she turned pale and 
occasionally uttered little gasps, she never for a 
brief second averted her glance. When the surgeon 
informed her that he had another operation to per- 
form in an adjoining room, the prima donna, intrepid 
if trembling, stuck to her post. 

“It was the only sight I ever witnessed,” she ex- 
plained afterwards, “more terrifying than a first-night 
audience,” 


NEARLY BUNCOED COHAN 


EACH time, on the afternoon when. the incident I 
am about to relate took place, that George M. Cohan 
passed from his private office through the general 
waiting room of the Cohan & Harris suite, he ob- 
served a tall, dark man with a distinguished air. At 
length curiosity overcame him, and he asked the office 
boy to ascertain the nature of the man’s business. 
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“I think he’s a coon,” cautioned Cohan. “If he is, I 
don’t want to see him.” 

The boy returned with a card, reading, “Prince 
Lala.” 

“He says he knows you,” declared the boy, “and 
has been waiting an hour for you.” 

“I don’t know the guy,” said Cohan, “but I don’t 
mind rubbing up against royalty just to get a laugh. 
Show him in.” 

Prince Lala entered, his face gleaming with smiles. 

“Dear old George,” was his greeting, “it certainly 

- does me good to see you again.” 

Cohan shook his hand feebly, wondering where in 
his many wanderings he might have met this distin- 
guished looking man. 

“Do you know,” continued the Prince, “I have 
traveled thousands of miles just to see you and two 
other friends once more, One of them, I learn, is dead, 
and the news has been a great shock to me. I refer 
to Sam Shubert.” 

“I never knew Shubert personally,” said Cohan, 
“but I always heard that he was.a nice little chap.” 

“And then, there was ‘Hap’ Ward,” continued the | 
Prince. “Dear old ‘Hap;’ how disappointed I am to 
find that he’s out of town.” 

“Now you're talking,” exclaimed Cohan enthusias- 
tically. ‘Hap’ Ward is a great fellow, one of the best 
pals I ever had. Here, have a cigar. Put some in your 
pockets, too.” 

“Thanks,” said the Prince. “Between you and me, 
I have had a little unpleasant experience since I came 
to town. Over at the Knickerbocker Hotel they mis- 
took me for a negro, and I was obliged to explain 
that I was a West Indian prince before I could secure 
accommodations. I was so annoyed at first that I 
nearly left the city and returned to Cuba without 
looking you up.” 

“Mighty glad you didn’t,” declared Cohan. 

“Yes, I’m glad I didn’t, since I came all this dis- 
tance to see you. And I doubt very much if I shall 
ever get to New York again. And for that reason I’ve 
brought along a little souvenir for you, something to 
remember me by—just a little book. I brought only 
three of them, all alike, one for you, one for Sammie 
Shubert, and one for ‘Hap’ Ward. Look, I’ve auto- 
graphed it for you, and I want you to keep it always.” 

“That’s mighty nice of you,” said Cohan, “and I 
thank you. Have some more cigars.” 

“Thanks, I will,” assented the Prince. “I’ve enjoyed 

} every minute of this visit, but I’m afraid I must be 
| going now. Look that book over at your leisure.” 
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He shook Cohan’s hand warmly, and started toward 
the door. 

“It’s something I’ve never done before,” he re- 
marked hesitatingly, as he placed his hand on the 
knob, “and, of course, I wouldn’t think of asking you 
to pay for the book. But if you wished to—to, well, 
I hardly know how to express myself—to give me a 
small sum in return as a sort of remembrance of 
this—” : 

“Hey, gimme back those cigars,” shouted Cohan, 
at the same time reaching into the Prince’s pockets 
for the perfectos. “And you get out of here before 
I throw you out of the window.” 

“And to think,” he mused, as the stranger disap- 
peared down the corridor, “that I wrote ‘Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford!” 


MATTHEWSON’S STAGE FRIGHT 


_ONE of the most exciting indoor sports nowadays 
© is the ground and lofty acting of last summer’s base- 
© ball heroes on the vaudeville and dramatic stage. 
| Also the appearance of these diamond champions af- = 

fords a rare chance for speculation on the proposition 

of whether each in his turn will or will not muff his 

lines. 
E These hardened players, accustomed as they are to 
| facing thousands of frenzied, yelling fans whose sole 
aim is to “rattle” them, present a rare psychological 
study when they are called upon to look across the 
footlights at a well mannered and friendly audience 
of a few hundred. Just what becomes of that fortitude 
and disciplined nerve which enable them to handle 
a ball with clockwork precision, despite the hoots and 
jeers of a vast mob, is more than the lay mind can 
understand. 

And the strangest phenomenon of all 1s the spec- 
tacle of Christopher Matthewson, that pitcher of steel 
nerves and undoubted gameness, trembling in the 
'_ “wings” before his entrance, and betraying all the 
' confusion and fear of a schoolboy about to deliver his. 
| first recitation, “Matty’s” suffering as he awaits the 
' moment for the delivery of his opening speech is 
| nothing less than cruelty to animals, and yet we 
watched him only a few weeks ago pitch nine innings 
of faultless ball, while forty thousand Philadelphia 
partisans endeavored by every trick known to the 
rabid “rooter” to disconcert him. 

Matthewson cannot explain this reversal of form. 
_ The moment he enters the stage door, he says, his 
' knees begin to weaken. Then his stomach misbehaves 
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and his vocal apparatus goes on strike, While he is 
“making up” he suffers agonies, and by the time the 
stage director warns him of the approach of his turn 
he is as limp as a Monday morning’s washing hang- 
ing on the line. 

But like most men of really stout hearts—and I 
have known many experienced actors and public | 
speakers to be affected similarly—once the first fright . © 
is overcome, “Matty” becomes as cool as a dill pickle. 
Many times have I seen him and “Big Chief” Meyers, 
when they were appearing in vaudeville with May 
Tully, standing in the “wings” awaiting their entrance 
cue and looking as if they were about to be led to 

) their execution. Five minutes later “Matty” would be 
as calm and collected as in a tenth inning death 
struggle. 


WHERE HACKETT GOT HIS 


IN THE Café Madrid one night recently, a number 
of playwrights were discussing their first-night suf- 
ferings and their sensations the following morning 
upon reading the criticisms of a new play. Walter 
Hackett contributed the gem of the collection. 

“Perhaps you remember ‘Our World,’” began 
Hackett, lighting a fresh cigar. “Yes? Well, that’s re- 
markable; so few do. At any rate, I wrote it, and it 
was produced at the Garrick Theatre last spring. 

“To try out the play Frank McKee and William 
Harris, the producers, had taken the company to Lan- 
caster, Pa., and several other small cities. With such 
enthusiasm was the play received in those hamlets 
that we were convinced we had a smashing success. 
In fact, we were impatient to reach New York, and 
by long distance telephone appeals to Klaw & Er- 
langer we succeeded in having the date of the metro- 
politan premiére set forward a week.” 

At this point Mr. Hackett paused to sigh and take 

a long draught of the cooling drink that stood be- 
fore him. 
_ “Of course, I was on hand at the Garrick that 
night,” he resumed. “The play didn’t seem to appeal 
to New York as it did to Lancaster and Altoona, and 
before the end of the first act I felt that we were 
gone. 

“I kept out of sight of the lobby crowd between the 

St acts, and slipped away from the theatre and to my 

) eel tL! {| hotel before the final curtain. When I went to bed I 
“. ] | decided not to leave an order for the morning pa- 
[A ( il ¥) pers, as I was sure they would bring me unpleasant 
uid ba 


news. 
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about most of the night, I arose at daybreak, dressed 
and walked out into the street. From the first news- 
boy I met I purchased the morning newspapers.” 

Again Mr. Hackett sighed, and again Mr. Hackett 
drank. 

“But even with the papers in my hand,” he con- 
tinued, “I lacked the courage to open them. The 
morning was cold and cheerless, and with the bundle 
of newspapers under my arm I walked along aim- 
lessly and in a sort of a trance. 

“At length I came to a big building, in front of 
which workmen had just unloaded a truck of big 
wooden boxes. Absent-mindedly I sat on one of the 
boxes, opened the papers and began to read. You all 
know now what I read. The critics had slaughtered 
‘Our World.’ They simply tore it to shreds. One re- 
view after another I read, and not a single encourag- 
ing word could I find. 

“Then I glanced at my surroundings. I was in front 
of the big Stephen Merritt Burial and Cremation Com- 
pany building in Nineteenth Street, and the box on 
which I had been sitting while I read my obituary 
notices was a casket.” 


WILLIAMS PAYS A BET 


PERCY G. WILLIAMS is more than a good 
vaudeville manager; he is a good sport. The chronicle 
I am about to relate will be proof of this fact. 

At that heart-breaking, hair-raising, ten-inning game 
between the Giants and Athletics at the Polo Grounds 
Mr. Williams was one of the most excited onlookers. 
When the Giants came to bat in the ninth inning, 
looking hopelessly beaten, he remarked to a friend in 
his party, “It’s all over for the New York team.” 

“You’re wrong, neighbor,” came.in feminine tones 
behind him. 

Mr. Williams turned, and saw a young woman who 
apparently was feverish with excitement. 

“So you think the Giants have a chance, do you?” 
he asked. “Well, I’ll bet you.” 

“You're on,” replied the young woman. “It’s an 
automobile against six weeks’ booking on your cir- 
cuit.” 

“Then you recognize me?” remarked the vaudeville 
magnate, “The bet goes.” 

As everybody knows now, the Giants by a mighty 
effort tied the score in that inning, and later on won 
the game. In the excitement and confusion Mr. Wil- 
liams forgot the young woman and his wager. 


“Nevertheless, I was restless, and after tossing 
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A few days ago a dashing young creature bounced 
into his office in the Putnam Building, unannounced. 

“Tl take my contracts now, if you please,” she said. 

“What contracts?” demanded the manager. 

“My six weeks on your circuit,” replied the girl. 
“I’m the one who made the bet with you at the ball 
game.” 

“Gee, whiz, I had forgotten all about you!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Williams. “But I sha’n’t welch. Perhaps, 
however, it would be well to tell me your name and 
your line of work.” 

The young woman handed him a card, reading, 
“Rita Gould, Singing and Dancing Comedienne.” 

| And Miss Gould is at this moment appearing at one 
of the Williams theatres, 


“RED WIDOW” FEAST MARRED 


JAMES BUCHANAN BRADY—yes, the - “Dia- 
mond Jim” of previous Chronicles—gave art a terrible 
jolt during the first week of “The Red Widow” at the 
Astor Theatre, and at the same time nearly put that 
latest musical comedy lady out of business for the 
evening. 

Brady and Raymond Hitchcock, the star of “The 
Red Widow,” are great chums. After the first act on 
the night in question Brady went behind the scenes 
to call on the comedian. The latter was changing his 
costume at the moment, and Brady waited outside of 
the dressing room door. 

As he stood there a waiter from the Hotel Astor, 
l| across the street, came in, carrying a dish of freshly 
| .made rice pudding. The pudding is used at each per- 

formance in the dinner scene of the second act, and 
is served by Hitchcock to his Russian guests in the 
play under the name of “frizzled iablaki.” 

Mr. Brady was not aware of the use to which the 
pudding was to be put. So far as he gave the matter 
any thought at all, he believed that Hitchcock or an- 
other member of the company had sent out for a cold 
repast. Mr. Brady’s intimates will tell you that he has 
an incorrigible, unconquerable appetite. He cannot re- 
sist the temptation to eat when palatable food is 
within his reach. And the rice pudding in its dainty 
dish was most tempting. 

Accustomed as he is to having his own way, Mr. 
Brady lifted a heaping spoonful of the pudding from 
the dish and deposited it in the aperture designed for 
that purpose. It tasted good, and Mr. Brady treated 

| himself to an encore. Two minutes later naught re- 
} mained but the dish and the spoon. 
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The emptiness of the dish that night was not ob- 
served until Hitchcock, Sophye Barnard and the other 
players engaged in the dinner scene had seated them- 
selves at the table. For a moment Hitchcock was 
clearly at a loss what to do, for the “frizzled iablaki” 
plays an important part in the scene. He recovered 
his composure quickly, and then by improvised 
speeches and “business” and by substituting the cel- 
ety for the “iablaki,” managed to overcome the de- 
ficiency. 

Brady from his favorite seat in the first row viewed 
the result of his misdeed with horror. Immediately 
following the performance he visited Hitchcock again, 
and confessed. After a long session in the Hotel Plaza 
café he was given absolution. 














































HAINES WAS SKEPTICAL 


THE recent death of Nat Haines has inspired the 
recital of many anecdotes connected with the career 
of that lovable, rough-and-ready comedian. One story 
that is related of him gives the best possible illustra- 
tion of the ready wit for which he was noted. 

One of his confréres in the vaudeville profession, 
it seems, had the fortune, or misfortune, to be mar- 
ried several times, Haines at various stages in his ac- 
quaintance with the other comedian had been pre- 
sented to three of the latter’s wives. In Chicago one 
afternoon he met the chronic husband walking along 
the street, with Lottie Gilson clinging to his arm. 

. “Permit me, Nat,” said the comedian, “to introduce 
my wife.” 

“Say, old man,” retorted Haines, “when are you 
going to tell me the truth?” 


WHERE? 


. 3 SANDERSON MOFFAT, one of the leading spirits 
™ of the Scotch “Bunty” company, was telling the other 
‘® _sionight of his experience with a friend who aspired to 
be a playwright. “He brought me a tragedy,” said 
Moffat, “—an awfu’ thing. By way of putting him off, 
I told him his talents didna lie in tragedy. Not more 
than a fortnight later he brought me a comedy and it 

was more awfu’ still. I told him I couldna use it. 
4 “*But Sandy, mon,’ said he, ‘did ye no tell me my 
© talents didna lie in tragedy?’ ‘Ay,’ I answered, ‘but I 
| didna say they lay in comedy, neither.’ My friend 
blinked his eyes and looked at me, verra puzzled-like. 
‘But Sandy, mon,’ he said, ‘gin they dinna lie there, 
then where the de’il doo they lie, mon?’” 
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Stories % New Plays 
by George-Jean Nathan- 


THE readers will perceive a great improvement in this department this month, and henceforth 
it will more adequately serve its original purpose than heretofore—the purpose being to tell 
you just what you want to know about the new plays: that is, “What Are They About?” 


“THE GARDEN OF ALLAH” N the garden of the Hotel du Desert 

: at Beni-Mora, Domini Enfilden 

(By Robert Hichens and Mary An- meets Boris Androvsky. Both have 
derson Navarro) come to the sun-beaten country in 

search of nepenthe; both are strange 

ee — Kee . creatures whose past lives are bathed 

ee ee -cos+ teary Mannering in ‘mystery “and whose. future lives 

cael Auiven eben, Symp stretch away aimlessly toward the dim 


Father Roubier Arthur Lewis “ sind 
Boris Androvsky Lewis Waller horizon. The spirit of love comes to 

















the wayfarers sid 3 is shot into Domini’s 
brain concretely one night when Boris 
rescues her from danger in a fray in a 
dancing house in the street_of the 
Ouled Nails. 

Six weeks pass; Domini spends her 
time under the guidance of ‘her pro- 
tector, Anteoni; she tries to put aside 
this burning adoration for her strange 
lover; but Boris keeps his love stead- 
fastly in his heart and, encountering 
Domini in the Count’s great garden, 
pleads with the woman to have pity 
on him and become his wife. “And 
then,” whispers Boris, “we will go far 
into the desert and there build up our 
lives together.” Domini goes to him. 

Four months later, happy in their 
desert resting place at Mogar, they are 
surprised early one morning by the 
arrival of a party including the Count 
and Father Roubier. Anteoni has long 
believed that he has seen Boris some 
years before, sometime—somewhere— 
but his suspicions have never been 
satisfied. He is determined to know. 
He suggests to Boris that they have 
met in the past. Boris shakes his head. 
Anteoni persists. And slowly he drags 
the man’s confession from him. This 
marks the crisis of the drama. 

The Count goes to Domini with the 
story. Domini confronts Boris. “When 
I was a boy,” cries the latter to her, 
“T entered the Monastery of EI- 
Largani. I became a monk of the Trap- 
pist Order. I went into the great 
silence, and for over nineteen years I 
thought I was happy in it. . One 
day a stranger came to the monastery 
—a young Russian. His face seemed 
ravaged by some burning passion or 
sorrow. We fell into talk. And he said: 
‘Is there peace within these white walls, 
father?’ I answered: ‘My son, ‘there is 
peace. For nineteen years I have known 
it.’ Domini, it was this man, this Rus- 
sian, who woke up in me the half of 
myself which through all these years 
had slumbered, gathering strength in 
its sleep, till the moment came for” it 
to rise up, take possession of me, body 
and soul, make of me one mad impulse 

. . Domini, when he came to live 
under my care he was obsessed by a 
woman. He looked upon me as a sex- 
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less being. And -he kept nothing from 
me. He dwelt upon this woman’s 
beauty—a physical charm that was 
irresistible. He told me that she was 
not a good woman, that she had ruined 
his life, yet he loved her almost to 
madness. He told me of the jealousy 
that had devoured him like a flame, 
of his efforts to escape from this wom- — 
an, and how she always lured him 
back, despite her treacheries, her faith- 
lessness. He made me understand what 
woman can be to man. I woke—woke 
from my sleep of nineteen years. . . . 
From him I learnt what love can be. 
I pined to know such love. While I 
fought for this man’s soul, striving to 
bring it peace, I yearned to share its 
strife. Outwardly, still I was a monk. 
Inwardly—Domini, to you I can say no 
more of that. I’ll come to the end, 
to the thing that makes the body 
rise up and assassinate the soul. . . 
Domini, that night I left the monastery. 
I was as one mad. I was afraid of life. 
I had been a monk so long that I did 
not know how to live. I did not live. 
I never lived—till I met you. And then 
—then I realized what life might be. 
And then, too, I realized what I was 
I struggled—I fought myself. You 
know—now if you look back, you know 
that I tried—tried that last day in the 
Garden. I thought I had conquered 
myself, and it was in that moment that 
I fell forever. When I knew that you 
loved me—when I heard the sound of 
that flute—I could fight no more. 
You’ve lived with me; you’ve divined 
my misery, my despair. But don’t— 
don’t think that it ever came from you. 
It was the consciousness of my lie to 
you—my lie to God—that—that—I 
can’t—Oh, I can’t tell you. You—you 
know!” 

Two conflict-torn weeks go by, and 
Boris is brought to the realization that 
he still owes his life to God. Outside 
the Trappist Monastery of El Largani, 
near Tunis, he bids Domini farewell 
forever. And she, through her tears, 
looks toward the future—a future to 
be filled only with the rosemary of 
Boris’ love, rosemary given life in the 
form of her baby boy. 

(Produced by George C. Tyler) 
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“THE SIGN OF THE ROSE” 
(By George Beban) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Lillian Griswold Marie Pavey 
William Griswold George Probert 
Philip Griswold Franklin Ritchie 
Percy Robbins Carl Anthony 
Pietro. Massena George Beban 
Lynch James Marcus 
Rosa Massena Edna May Hamel 


Philip Griswold is the ne’er-do-well 
of the house of Griswold. On Christ- 
mas eve, he approaches his brother 


William in the latter’s home in Gra- . 


mercy Park, New York, and demands 
money from him. It is imperative that 
he have this money at once in order 
that he may keep Robbins, who had 
loaned him large sums, from going to 
jail as a consequence of certain dis- 
closures relating to the embezzlement 
of funds from the florist’s shops over 
which he is general manager. William 
refuses to help Philip, and the latter, 
nursing his rage, schemes with Rob- 
bins, to kidnap Dorothy, his brother’s 
little girl, and hold her for large 
Tatisom. 

Robbins is backward, but Philip 
forces him into the plan. Pietro, an 
Italian laborer, brings a Christmas 


tree to the house and Philip at once. 


sees the manner in which suspicion 
for the kidnaping may be directed 
away from himself. Dorothy is stolen. 
Naturally, the Griswolds~: immedi- 
ately suspect the Italian and these sus- 
picions become more firmly rooted 
when a supposed Black Hand note is 
received at the house demanding money 
in return for the child. William Gris- 
wold, despite Philip’s endeavors to dis- 
suade him, notifies the police and the 
latter set out on Pietro’s trail. They 
trace the Italian to his cheap lodgings 
on the lower East Side, where he lives 
with his little daughter Rosa. Unable to 
“get the goods on” the Italian, the 
police detectives determine to give him 
more length to his rope in the hope 
‘that he may betray himself and the 
whereabouts of the Griswold girl when 
an answer to the note of extortion is 
sent by the kidnaped child’s parents. 
The police leave. Rosa rushes down- 


stairs to buy some Christmas toys for 
which her father provided the money, 
and is run over and killed by an auto- 
mobile. The next morning, Pietro, 
heartbroken, goes to a flower shop in 
lower Fifth Avenue to buy a single 
rose for his little girl’s grave. It so 
happens that this is the same shop 
where the abductors of the Griswold 
child have asked that the ransom be 
delivered. Lynch, the head of the de- 
tectives, has assumed charge of the 
shop in the guise of a clerk, Robbins 


having been got rid of by a trick. Mrs. 


Griswold comes with her husband. 
She has the amount of ransom de- 
manded, with her. Philip, however, has 
lost his nerve and fails to put in an 
appearance. Accordingly, the moment 
Pietro is spied coming around the cor- 
ner toward the shop, Lynch tells Mrs. 
Griswold that at last they have their 
man. 

Pietro enters, begs for a rose (the 
signal agreed upon by the kidnapers) 
and is pounced upon by Lynch. “Let 
him go!’ screams Mrs. Griswold. 
“Only make him bring my child back 
to me.” Pietro believes that they are 
talking about his own little girl and 
unconsciously makes the case against . 
him seem all the blacker. Then, beaten, 
kicked and whipped, he shrinks back 
into a corner and yells out his innocence 
—with a gleaming knife ready to meet 
any who disbelieve him. Mrs. Griswold 
goes to him, learns the story of his own 
a and suffering and promises to help 

im. 

A week passes. Philip, relenting, re- 
turns the child to his brother and begs 
the latter to assist him in making up to 
Pietro for his sufferings and persecu- 
tion. Together, the men go to the 
Italian’s’ rooms. William Griswold 
learns with horror that it was his motor 
that killed Pietro’s daughter. “As it 
was I,” he says, “who wrought all this 
sorrow, it is I who must atone.” Philip 
argues, however, that inasmuch as the 
Italian’s misery is directly due to him, 
it must be he who must shoulder the 
task of making up, in so far as he is 
able, to the poor foreigner for what he 
has lost. Pietro refuses to accept the 
help of either of the Griswolds until 








his reluctance is battered down by the 
same little girl he was supposed to have 
kidnaped. And in the end, he packs up 
his meager belongings and turns his 
face back again toward Capri, the home 
of his childhood, where work in the 
vineyards of the Griswolds has been 
promised him and where, shoulder to 
shoulder with him, Philip Griswold will 
work out his absolution. 
(Produced by Klaw and Erlanger) 


“BUNTY PULLS THE STRINGS” 
(By Graham Moffat) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Rab Biggar ......... Edmond Beresford 
Bunty Biggar .....0.00+ Molly Pearson 
Susie Simpson ..crccccceees Jean Cadell 


Tammas Biggar ....... Campbell Gullan 
Weelum Sprunt ..... Sanderson Moffat 
Eelen Dunlop ........... Amy Singleton 
Teente Dunlop ......... Margaret Nybloc 


The action is laid in the little Scotch 
village of Lintiehaugh, in the year 1860. 
Tammas Biggar, a sanctimonious and 
supposedly devout old Scot, lives in a 
simple cottage with his son Rab and 
his daughter Bunty. The latter has 
managed the household since her 
mother’s death. Into the household 
comes Susie Simpson, a crabbed spin- 
ster, who has her matrimonial eyes set 
on Tammas and who, through the lat- 
ter’s actions, is led to believe that he is 
not averse to a wedding tune so far as 
she is concerned. Tammas, after an 
argument with Rab, learns that his son 
is wearied of life in the narrow village 
and that he longs to go to the city to 
fight in the great current of trade. He 
learns, too, that Bunty and Weelum 
Sprunt are engaged to be married. 
And he learns, in the third and most 
important place, that at this critical 
time Eelen Dunlop and her niece 
Teenie are on their way to his cottage. 
Eelen Dunlop was deserted -at the altar 
by him years before. 

Upon Eelen’s advent into the hither- 
to ordinarily tranquil household, mat- 
ters begin to boil. Rab falls in love 
with Teenie; and Tammas, reminded 
by his former flame of the cruel way 
in which he treated her, finds his heart 
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weakening and promises to atone to 
her for what he has done. Susie Simp- 
son happens to overhear this conversa- 
tion and, as the family and visitors 
start off for the kirk, vows to get her 
revenge that same day. Her plan is to 
disgrace Tammas before the congre- 
gation that has long regarded him as 
one of the pillars of the community. 
For Weelum Sprunt this is a great 
day inasmuch as he has been selected — 
to preside over the plate, and Bunty 
revels in her lover’s good fortune. 
The minister is delayed and the congre- 
gation becomes restless. Weelum is 
despatched after him, but returns with 
the tidings that he is ill. During this 
excitement—for excitement it is in the 
eyes of the villagers—Tammas gets 
Felen into the kirkyard. Susie, sus- 
picious of what Tammas may do, 
feigns a faint and is carried out of the 
kirk into the yard where she may over- 
hear what is transpiring. At length, 
certain that she is being slowly but 
surely jilted by Tammas, she jumps 
up and charges him, before the entire 
congregation, with having stolen money 
fhat had been given to him in trust by 
her. She calls for his arrest. 
Consternation comes among Tam- 
mas’ folk, but the resourceful Bunty 
steps to his side, whispers to him that 
she will save him despite his guilt, and 
forthwith proceeds to do so. “Your 
money is safe in our house,” she tells 
the revengeful Susie. And then, turn- 
ing to Weelum, she whispers that they 
will have to use the money they have 
patiently been hoarding for the’r wed- 
ding, to clear her father. Weelum, not 
wishing to defer his marriage to Bunty 
longer, protests, but Bunty keeps tug- 
ging at the strings until he acquiesces. 
The scene ‘passes finally to the Big- 
gar’s cottage. Bunty hands over the 
money to Susie, but the latter persists 
in shouting that she still believes Tam- 
mas to be = thief. Eelen, with suave 
humor, fcllows in Bunty’s wake, work- 
ing for peace and gradually insinuates 
herself into the hearts of Tammas’ 
children. Tammas, still stern in defeat 
and exposure, calls Rab to him and 
orders him to go to the city to “see 
life” as he said he wished to do, This, 
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however, has been the result of a 
trick of Bunty’s to bring out her 
brother’s declaration that he doesn’t 
want to leave Lintiehaugh, inasmuch 
_ as Bunty has observed and appreci- 
ated Rab’s steadily increasing love for 
Teenie. Susie is dismissed from the 
household; Tammas tells Eelen he is 
ready to let her be his new house- 
keeper; Rab goes to Teenie—and 
Bunty sidles up to Weelum. “I may be 
a pretty hard one on you—I may rule 
you severely,” she warns him. And 
Weelum, with all the thick sentiment 
that pours from his cold soul, answers: 
“1 don’t care, Bunty: I’ll be happy with 
you even if I’m the. most miserable 
man in Scotland!” 
(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert and 
W. A. Brady) 


“THE PRICE” 
(By George Broadhurst) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Dole Jessie Ralph 
Susan Margaret McWade 
Ethel Toscani Helen Ware 
Stanard Dole 
Professor Damaroff 
Dr. Bristol 
Florence Gertrude Dalton 
Ambrose Lorimer......+. R. H.. Hudson 


Stanard Dole is an artist whose wife 
is little more to him than a_ house- 
keeper. In appearance she is slatternly 
and she has small sympathy for her 
husband’s work and ambition. Dole 
has employed as his secretary, a girl 
named Ethel Toscani who, full of the 
power of inspiration, has come close 
to Dole’s. heart. An orphan, Ethel has 
been left largely to her own resources 
and, in her loneliness, has become the 
attist’s mistress. With the passing of 
years, however, there has come into 
her life Dr. Bristol, who has fallen 
deeply in love with her and whose love 
she in turn has reciprocated. Ethel has 
ceased her relations with Dole and 
promises to marry Bristol. 

In her perplexity as to whether or 
not she should tell her future husband 
of her life with the artist, she goes to 
her old friend Damaroff and asks his 


ae 


advice. “Tell him nothing,” argues the 
latter and, fearful lest Bristol may re- 
ject her if he knows the truth, Ethel 
abides by Damaroff’s words. Dole is a 
weak man and Bristol tells Ethel a 
shock may kill him. This comes to pass 
when Ethel confronts Dole with the 
statement that she does not love him 
any more: Dole, who had been plan- 
ning to divorce his wife and marry his 
secretary, falls dead at her feet. 

A year goes by. Ethel and Bristol 
are married; Florence, the daughter 
of a deceased friend of the doctor’s, 
comes to take up her home with them, 
Bristol, noting his wife’s worriment 
over the details of maintaining his 
home, tells her that Mrs. Dole, desti- 
tute, has begged him to take her into 
his home as a housekeeper. Mrs. Bristol 
urges her husband not to allow the 
woman to come into the house, but 
Bristol, seeing his wife can give him no 
good reason for her attitude, insists. 
Mrs. Dole, accordingly, presents her- 
self at the house and begins a system- 
atic campaign against Ethel for the 
trouble the latter caused during Dole’s 
life. First, she sows the seed of sus- 
picion in Ethel’s mind as to the friend- 
ship springing up between Bristol and 
Florence. “I hope,” she says meaning- 
ly, “that she (Florence) will be as good 
a friend to your husband as you were 
to mine.” 

Ethel watches Bristol and believes 
she sees a love springing up between 
him and the young girl. Florence is 
really in love with Ambrose Lorimer, a 
young man addicted to the use of co- 
caine, whom Bristol is trying to cure. 
Bristol gets a promise from Lorimer 
that he will not ask Florence to marry 
him until he can put the drug aside. 
Lorimer breaks this promise and goes 
to Allenburg where Florence is visit- 
ing; Bristol hurries after him to keep 
the girl from marrying him. Not wish- 
ing to tell Ethel about the matter, he 
assures her he has gone to Springfield 
to perform a dangerous operation. 
Mrs. Dole, Ethel’s Nemesis, whispers 
to the latter that her husband did not 
go to Springfield, but went instead to 
Allenburg to meet Florence. 

Ethel. accuses her husband. He 








brings in Florence, disproves his wife’s 
accusations and demands to know how 
she permitted her suspicions to become 
aroused. Ethel, afraid to mention Mrs. 
Dole’s name for fear of revelations as 
to her past that the latter might make, 
refuses to tell him. He catches her in a 
trap and calls in Mrs. Dole. Cautiously, 
the housekeeper permits the facts to 
be drawn from her. Mrs. Bristol im- 
plores her husband not to give heed, 
but he argues that he must satisfy him- 
self and discountenance the woman’s 
insinuations. Mrs. Dole produces, in 
proof of her charges that Ethel was 
her husband’s mistress, Dole’s diary. 
Stunned, Bristol deserts Ethel. Ethel 
tries to poison herself, but is saved by 
the maid Susan. “I tried it myself 
once,” Susan tells her, “but no man is 
worth it.” Ethel’s hand gropes across 
the table and clasps the diary. She 
reads -it. She finds no record in it of 
the charges Mrs. Dole has read against 
her. “She tricked me!” she cries. “Oh, 
God, if he’ll only come back to me!” 
(Produced by H. B. Harris) 


“THE RUNAWAY” 


(By Pierre Veber and Henri de 
Gorsse) 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 


Maurice Delonay ...... C. Aubrey Smith 
Pierre Berton ........ Henry Miller, Jr. 
Alcide Pingo .......... Edwin Nicander 


Agnes Irondelle ....... Emily Wakeman 
Hortense Irondelle ....... Isabelle West 
Nancy Voallier 2.0.20 ccsess Jane Evans 


AYES) | Sea Meee eis Se DRA Billie Burke 


The play opens in Colette’s home at 
Pont Audemar. Colette, a willful young 
girl, lives under the close care of the 
two old maids, Agnes and Hortense 
Irondelle. These ladies, wishing to 
marry Colette off, have entered into an 
arrangement with the parents of Alcide 
Pingo with a view toward an alliance 
between the latter and the maiden un- 
der their charge. Alcide is a silly 
country youth and looks upon a match 
with the fair Colette with much relish, 
but Colette has no idea of sacrificing 
the rest of her life to so uninteresting 
a cause. Maurice Delonay, an artist 
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from Paris, has been putting up with 
the Irondelles while sketching in the 
country around Pont Audemar, As a 
way out of her difficulty, Colette 
sneaks out of the house when Pingo 
comes to claim her as his bride and 
sets her footsteps toward Paris. 

Arriving at her destination, Colette 
hides herself in a small hotel and baf- 
fles her pursuing guardians. Presently, 
however, she wearies of her uneventful 
retreat and packs herself off bag and 
baggage to Delonay’s studio. Delonay 
is a gay boy, with a stout predilection 
for an equally gay piece of femininity 
named Nancy Vallier—and he has no 
use for Colette about his “strictly 
bachelor” premises. He tells her so 
and orders her to leave. She refuses 
to go. “I’ll notify your family,” he as- 
sures her. “And if you do that—if you 
send me away—I’ll throw caval in 
the river,” she assures him. 

Unable to get rid of her safely and 
gracefully, Delonay finally agrees to 
her remaining in his rooms. Two 
months pass and Pierre Berton, a 
young protégé of Delonay, falls in love 
with Colette. Delonay encourages his 
pupil’s suit, although he does not real- 
ize that he is himself fast falling in 
love with the girl. Colette, too, falls 
more and more in love with the artist 
and schemes to break up the relation- 
ship existing between him and Nancy. 
Delonay is painting a portrait of the” 
latter, and Colette, after a scene with 


- her rival, destroys the artist’s work. 


Nancy tries to get Delonay to send the 
girl away, but Delonay is powerless 
and Nancy leaves him in disgust. 
Pierre proposes to Colette, but Col- 
ette has her eyes on Delonay, knows 
she will get him in the end and rejects 
Pierre as delicately as she is able, 
From being a nuisance at first, Colette 
gradually grows to be a necessity in 
the artist’s life. At length, the Iron- 
delles learn that Colette has gone to 
Monte Carlo and track her there. They 
are preceded by Alcide Pingo who, 
after several weeks spent in the heat 
of Paris life, has developed into a very 
sportive young fellow. His develop- 
ment has directed’ him, furthermore, 
in channels away from Colette. When 
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the Irondelles arrive on the scene, they 
charge Delonay with having abducted 
their ward. Delonay reveals to them 
the truth of the case and claims Colette 
for his wife. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman) 


“THE THREE LIGHTS” 
(By May Robson and C. T. Dazey) 


PrincrpPAL CHARACTERS 


Granmum May Robson 
3 Edith Conrad 
Jack Haslem 


Jack Storey 
Paul Haslem Paul Decker 


Lenore Phelps 
Edward Leaman 


Percy Deacon 
Eugene Ordway 


Mr. Staples 


The play opens in Mrs. Haslem’s 
home at Highlands-on-the-Hudson. 
Mrs. Haslem is’a self-centered widow 
who treats her sons Jack and Paul as 
if they still were little children and not 
young college graduates. She makes 
them go to bed at ten o’clock every 
night—or. at least believes she does. 
As a matter of fact, the boys, after once 
getting to their rooms, are in the habit 
of climbing out of the window, sliding 
down the vines and making off for a 
night of it in New York. Their grand- 
mother, whom they know affectionate- 
ly as Granmum and who is keenly sym- 
pathetic toward them, learns of their 
deceit, of their high times in the city 
and insists as the price of her silence 
that they take her with them to New 
York on the subsequent Saturday night. 
The boys refuse; she insists. “I want 
to see if the places you go to are fit for 
you,” she slyly suggests to them. Un- 
able to do anything else, Jack and Paul 
_ As the boys leave to make their 

ans ready for the escapade, Mr. 
Eraples, a. director of the local bank, 
comes to Granmum and tells her that 
every effort to locate the person who 
has stolen a $1,000 bond from her safe 
deposit box has failed. “But we are on 
a promising trail,” he assures her. 

Saturday night comes and the boys 
and Granmum sneak away to town. 
While seeing the sights in a notorious 


establishment known as “The Three 
Lights,” a raid is made on the place 
and the boys and Granmum make their 
“get-away” via the fire-escape. They re- 
turn home early the next morning in a 
complete state of exhaustion and man- 
age to get into their respective rooms 
without being observed. Mr. Staples 
learns of the boys’ doings in the city 
on previous occasions and comes to the 
conclusion that one of them has been 
responsible for the theft of the bond. 
“They were hard up, probably,” he 
argues, “and besides, they knew where 
their grandmother kept the keys to her 
safe-deposit box.” 

Grace and Betty arrive on the scene, 
and Jack and Paul, unaware of the 
charge hanging over themselves, pro- 
pose marriage to the girls whom they 
have long admired. Their proposals are 
interrupted by the entrance of a police- 
man. “Who has called the police?” 
asks Granmum. In a flash, her sus- 
picions are aroused. She feels that her 
“boys” are suspected of the theft. 
And, to protect them, she lies. “My 
bond has been found,” she proclaims. 
“Well,” says the policeman, “I’m glad 
of it, but I don’t know what all this 
rumpus is about. I only came here to 
return a brooch you lost in the raid 
last night.” When the family and their 
friends have recovered from the blow, 
Granmum admits her stolen property 
has not been found, but she declares 
that any suspicions held against Jack 
and Paul by Staples or Deacon (who 
is in love with Mrs. Haslem) are with- 
out foundation, She learns that Dea- 
con, who is also a director of the bank, 
is after her daughter for her money 
and tells the latter. Mrs. Haslem, how- 
ever, will not believe her mother and 
the old lady sets out to prove it to her. 
She tells Deacon her daughter is penni- 
less. “The money is all mine,” she 
whispers—and he proposes to her, Mrs. 
Haslem hears, and orders Deacon from 
the house. It is found that the thief is 
Deacon’s only son Percy. The boys are 
exonerated; Betty and Grace consent 
to become Mrs. Jack and Mrs. Paul; 
and Granmum vows never again to go 
on a tear. 

(Produced by L. S. Sire) 
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“THE TRAIL OF THE LONE- 
SOME PINE” 


(By Eugene Walter and John Fox, 


Jr.) 
LEADING CHARACTERS 


Charlotte Walker 
Jack Hale Berton Churchill 
Bob Berkeley Richard Sterling 
Uncle Billy Beams...George Woodward 
Ole Hon Lillian Dix 
Judd Tolliver W. S. Hart 
Dave Tolliver W. Robertson 
Loretty Tolliver Alice Lindahl 
Cal Heaton Cyrus Wood 


The play opens in Lonesome Cave, 
in the Cumberland Mountains. Hale 
and Berkeley, young eastern engineers, 
have come into the Cumberland region 
to start 2 boom leading toward the in- 
stitution of a steel manufacturing city. 
Hale has already introduced a police 
force recruited from volunteers in the 
new town and has incurred the enmity 
of the Falin and Tolliver clans, who 
have been terrorizing the place for 
years. The introduction of the police 
comes as a slap in the face to Dave 
Tolliver, who has always been a rigid 
apostle of the free law of the hills. It 
is Dave who hopes to be leader of his 
clan and who hopes some day to marry 
his cousin, June, a primitive girl of the 
mountains. 

On the trail of the Lonesome Pine, 
Hale first meets June and learns her 
story from her. June has never seen 
a man from the outside world, and his 
sympathy toward her arouses in her a 
feeling of confidence. He finally per- 
suades her father, who also at first 
resents his intfusion, to permit her to 
attend the new school at the Gap. June 
rapidly develops. She has had a year 
of schooling and Hale’s interest in her 
welfare has increased. Her departure, 
however, from the cabin in the moun- 
tains to the new school in the valley 
has started gossip among the clans. 
There is much talk as to whether he 
will marry her or not, and sinister 
threats emanate from the feudists. 
Hale has failed with his boom and 
ruin threatens. 

Dave Tolliver, who hates Hale for 
taking June-away from the mountains, 
brings word to June of the gossip con- 


cerning herself and the engineer. Dave ae 


begs her to marry him and return to 
the mountains. Carried away with jeal- 
ousy, he threatens to kill the engineer. 
He draws his gun on Hale, but is dis- 
armed by Berkeley and driven out of 
town. Hale, who has all along regarded 
June as a child, is surprised at the gen- 
erally accepted idea that he is having 
her educated so that she can marry 
him. June cannot’ understand all the 
gossip, and thinking that she isn’t good 
enough for Hale, sends for her father 
to come and take her back home. June 
makes the cabin more attractive, and 
when Dave again begs her to marry 
him she tells him that she does not in- 
tend to marry anyone now. 

Dave’s father, it is rumored, was 
shot as a Falin for spreading scandal 
about June, and when old Judd hears 
of the gossip, he becomes. enraged and 
sends for Hale. Before Hale arrives 
Big Dave Tolliver has been killed by a 
Falin, and Hale starts with his police- 
men to arrest the slayer. Young Dave 
rushes from the cabin to avenge his 
father’s death. June declares positively 
she will never marry Hale. While talk- 
ing over the murder of her uncle with 
Beams and her father, the crack of a 
rifle is heard and Judd leaves the cabin 
to investigate. Dave rushes in and 
acknowledges that he has made a mis- 
take and shot a policeman. June fears 
Dave has shot Hale. When the hut is 
surrounded by the volunteers, she hides 
Dave in her room. Berkeley, who has 
been wounded by Dave, is carried in 
by Judd, followed by Hale, who insists 
on searching the cabin for Dave. Judd 
is permitted to leave, and June, who has 
bandaged Berkeley’s wound, is left 
alone to save her cousin. Jack professes 
his love for her, though at the same 
time he demands a surrender of Dave 
as a matter of duty. In spite of June’s 
protestations, he is about to search the 
place when Berkeley, who has heard 
June’s pleas, saves Dave by emphat- 
ically stating that he is not the man 
who fired the shot. 

June and Jack know this to bea lie, 
but Jack, apparently glad, bids her 
good-by and leaves the cabin without 
his prisoner. Hale keeps a guard around 
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- the cabin to prevent any further out- 
- break of the feud, and the following 
morning Berkeley comes out looking 
for him in order to bring about a rec- 
_Onciliation with June. Hale, who is at 
the Lonesome Pine at sunrise, meets 
old Judd; who forces Dave, who is 
with him, to apologize. Dave admits 
that he has been bad but tells Hale he 
is going West as soon as his father’s 
body is buried. Berkeley, meantime, 
has brought June to the Pine and she 
appears as Jack first saw her, bare- 
footed and in her red homespun dress. 
Here they wait for Uncle Billy Beams, 
the old justice of the peace, to come 
and marry them. 
(Produced by Klaw and Erlanger) 


“UNCLE SAM” 


(By Anne Caldwell and James 
O’Dea) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Colonel Sam Gunnison Thomas A. Wise 
Robert Hudson John Barrymore 
- Marquis De St. Pierre .Albert Roccardi 
Franz Von Tromp ...Eugene Hohenwart 
Kiizi Von Tromp Juliette Dika 
any Wright Marjory Wood 
Pinkie Wright Katharine Blythe 
Grace Alliston Ida Darling 


Colonel Gunnison, of Nevada, has 
sent his beloved nephew, Bob Hudson, 
across the seas to Heidelberg to com- 
plete his education; that finished, he is 
to come back home and marry the girl 
who was brought up with him, Amy 
Wright. Bob is a scrappy youngster 


& and would rather fight than do any- 


thing in the world—except drink beer. 
“While at Heidelberg, he falls in with 
an adventuress from Vienna, Kitzi by 
name, and the young woman is not long 
in winding her net about him to the 
point where she leads him to believe 
she is unmarried and willing to become 
his wife. In reality, Kitzi is out for dol- 
lars first and love last, and in her quest 
she is assisted by nothing less material 
than a husband. 

While in the web of Kitzi, Bob re- 
ceives a delayed letter advising him that 
his Uncle Sam is due to arrive any 
moment. The letter also tells the young 
man to be prepared to marry Amy at 


once, she being in the motor party that 
his uncle has brought over with him. 
What to do? Bob searches in the re- 
cesses of his mind and dislodges an 
idea. “If there’s one thing in this world 
my Uncle Sam can’t stand,” he tells his 
friends, “it’s a mollycoddle.” And so, 
to disgust Gunnison and Amy, Bob 
presents himself to them on their 
arrival as a lavender-hosed, pink-faced, 
effeminate la-di-da. Gunnison, who had 
always known his nephew as a very 
manly fellow, cannot understand what 
has wrought the havoc, but Amy, who 
has caught Bob in the act of soaking a 
fellow student indelicately on the jaw, 
sees through the thing. She keeps the 
secret to herself and turns the tables 
on Bob by causing the latter to fall in 
love with her. 

This he does, but to his enormous 
discomfiture, he is compelled to keep 
up his mollycoddle-isms by virtue of 
his uncle’s presence. Gunnison is utter- 
ly disgusted with Bob until he hears 
Grace Alliston, Amy’s aunt, say that 
she admires him: Inasmuch as Gunni- 
son admires Grace, it may easily be per- 
ceived how matters stand. And these 
matters become even worse for Gunni- 
son when Grace showers her attentions 
upon a particularly effeminate French- 
man, the Marquis De St. Pierre. At 
this crisis in his love affairs, Gunnison, 
despite his bulk, decides that if he is 
going to win Grace for himself he must 
fight with the enemy’s weapons. And, 
accordingly, he decks himself out in 
effeminate style and takes the battle 
into the hostile camp. 

At once, Grace shows a liking for 
him, but the promised smoothness of 
love’s course is ruffled once again when 
Grace finds Gunnison hiding in Kitzi’s 
room in the hotel—Gunnison, of 
course, having been imprisoned there 
against his will by Kitzi’s husband. 
Gunnison has a hard time in trying to 
explain that he believed the room be- 
longed to his nephew when he. entered 


.it, because as a matter of fact Bob had 


told him so. But Grace does not care to 
believe him, in spite of his protestations 
of loyalty. Kitzi drives him out of the 
room and the landlady, shouting 
“Scandal,” drives him out of the hotel. 
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Inasmuch as his motor has broken down 
(or rather, has been broken down by 
Bob on purpose), Gunnison has to sleep 
in the garden. 

The next morning finds him stiff and 
sore in body and mind. Grace takes pity 
on him and promises to marry him; 
Kitzi is made to give up some of the 
ill-gotten gains that her husband has 
been purloining in her behalf ; and Amy 
tells Bob that she will have him if he 
can get their motor started. Bob rips 
off his coat and says he will run to 
Heidelberg to get the necessary spark- 
ing-plug. He starts. But instead of run- 
ning to Heidelberg across the hills, he 
runs around the corner, takes the plug 
‘out of his pocket where he put it the 
day before, hurries back “in record 
time” and gets the car under way. 
“Good-by Heidelberg and Oh, U. S. 
A.!’—and curtain. 

(Produced by Charles Dillingham) 


“THE MILLION” 
(By Ber and Guillemand) 


LEADING CHARACTERS. 


Ramon Andrade Eugene O’Brien 
Lorimer Walsh Taylor Holmes 
CRONE BAUS & <cc.nic cs 0'n aioe J. A. Butler 
Frederico Donatelli 
Frank Porter 


William Burress 
Beatrice Lind 


Irene Fenwick 
Eulalie Jensen 


The play opens in the studio of An- 
drade, a young artist, in New York 
City. Around a sordid breakfast are 
gathered, besides the artist himself, 
Lorimer Walsh, a medical student, 
Burt, a reporter, Francesca, a model 
with theatrical aspirations, and Be- 
atrice Lind, a pretty young piano 
teacher. The breakfast is rather mean; 
everyoné present is uncompromisingly 
“broke ;” the studio is chilly—and the 
whole atmosphere is of a deep blue. 
“I wonder if we'll ever get anything 
better than this,” muses the grumpy 
Lorimer. Andrade pulls a lottery 
ticket out of his pocket. “Not unless 
this blamed thing comes true,” he says 
in jest and tucks the ticket back care- 
lessly in his blouse. 

The breakfast party breaks up and 
Andrade puts off his blouse, dons his 


street coat and starts off to see an art 
dealer in the hope of selling some of 
his paintings. For the moment, Beatrice 
is alone. Suddenly a man pops in 
through the open window. He is Frank 
Porter, a noted criminal. “The police 
are hot on my trail,” he tells Beatrice, 
“Save me and I’ll be your slave for 
life!” The girl shoves him into the 
blouse Andrade has cast off and puts 
him to work at an easel as the police 
enter. She outwits the latter and Porter 
makes his “get-away.” Andrade rushes 
in. “The ticket, the ticket!” he yells. 
“It’s won a million!” A wild celebra- 
tion ensues—and then they look for 
the blouse. Gone! 

Beatrice remembers with a shock 
that the ticket is now in the blouse on 
the back of the stranger who implored 
her aid. She recalls the address he gave 
her in case she ever wanted him to re- 
pay her for her kindness, and Andrade 
and Burt start off for Damshinsky’s 
second-hand shop on the Bowery, the 
address that had been given her. They 
encounter Porter disguiséd as an old- 
clothes dealer. He, unaware of the 
treasure in the blouse, tells them he has 
just sold it to Donatelli, “the Caruso of 
the Bowery.” They tell him why they 
want the blouse and Porter seeks to 
get to Donatelli’s rooms ahead of them. 
He calls in the police and asks them to 
arrest Andrade and Burt for stealing 
a watch which he (Porter) has put in 
their clothes. 

At this point Beatrice and Lorimer 
join in the chase for the lottery 
ticket. The scene shifts to Donatelli’s 
rooms. Porter, disguised as a newspa- 
per man and taking the arrested re- 
porter’s name, tries to chloroform the 
singer through the transom with an © 
apparatus which he has invented for 
use on just such occasions. The drug 
works finally and Porter enters. But 
before he has come into the room, an 
expressman who has called to take 
Donatelli’s trunk, has put on the val- 
uable blouse by mistake and left his 
own in its plice. Porter learns this and 
starts after the expressman. The ex- 
pressman, however, returns the blouse 
in his absence, so all his efforts are in 
vain. 
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- Beatrice tries to win the blouse away 
-from Donatelli. It is a hard job. Final- 
ly, she tells Andrade, Lorimer and 
Burt—who have escaped from the 
police—to wait under the window. “T'll 
get it and throw it out to you,” she 

romises. She makes good this prom- 
ise, throws the blouse out of the win- 
dow—and it alights'on a passing taxi- 
cab. After the taxi’! The whole group 
of pursuers track it to Pearl’s road- 
house on Pelham Road. The driver of 
the taxi’, in search of a drink, has 
handed the lottery ticket across the bar 
in lieu of the money. “You can take a 
chance with it,” he says, not aware of 
its value. Beatrice discovers Porter on 
the scene, disguised as a negro waiter. 
He, too, is after the ticket. He sees 
Beatrice, recognizes in her the girl who 
saved him, and steals the ticket for her. 
And thus Andrade gets a million and 
a wife simultaneously. 

(Produced by H. W. Savage) 


“THE QUAKER GIRL” 


(By James Tanner and Lionel 
Monckton) 


PrINcIpAL Persons, 


Nathaniel Pym a Eddinger 
Phoebe May Vokes 
Princess Mathilde Daphine Glenne 
Captain Charteris Pope Stamper 
Madame Blum aisie Gay 
oo, Crawford 
Ina Claire 
Arthur Klein 
Olga Petrova 
Lawrence Rea 


Tony Chute 


Princess Mathilde, an exiled Bona- 
partist, has fled with her maid Phoebe 
to an English country place settled 
largely by Quakers and has taken up 
temporary refuge at an inn called “The 
Chequers.” There she makes the ac- 

quaintance of Prudence, a pretty Quak- 
eress, and the girls become warm 
friends. Tony Chute, naval attaché at 
the American Embassy in Paris, hap- 
pens by the village and the moment he 
sets eyes on Prudence realizes that 
there is not so much in bachelorhood as 
he had been inclined to believe. Tony, 
_ however, is something of a sportive 

_ reature and the prim little Quaker 


maiden, thodalr she gies no visible 
distaste for him, feels somewhat back- 
ward in becoming too friendly with the 
too gay young man. 

Captain Charteris, King’s messenger, 
traces the Princess to the village and 
urges her to return to Paris. Mathilde 
suggests to Prudence that a little bit of 
Paris might educate her and, by way of 
preparation, gives a small luncheon at 
which Prudence is introduced_to that 
scintillating acquaintance whose last 
name, in the vernacular, is “wine.” At 
first startled by the trickle of the bub- 
bles, the Quaker girl, like other girls 
before her, soon becomes intimate with 
the sly beverage and is surprised in the 
midst of her quasi-revels by the Quak- 
ers of the village. They are properly 
horrified at the girl’s bravado in daring 
to quench her thirst, and they shrink 
from her. “And now will you go to 
Paris?” questions Mathilde. “I will,’ 
sings Prudence. 

We next discover the Quaker girl as 
one of the attendants at the fashionable 
modiste establishment of Madame 
Blum in the home of the Moulin Rouge. 
The Princess, to hide her identity, also 
obtains employment with Madame 
Blum and conceals herself in what 
might with courage be styled a nom de 
Blum. Monsieur Larose, chief of police, 
learns that Mathilde is in Paris and 
comes to the dressmaking salon to learn 
her whereabouts. Although he is posi- 
tive she is about the premises, he is 
tricked by Madame and Phoebe into be- 
lieving Mathilde is elsewhere. Mathilde 
begs Prudence to help her. Prince Car- 
lo, affianced to the Princess, comes upon 
the scene in search of Mathilde, sees 
Prudence and shows his admiration for 
her. In the meanwhile, Tony has met 
with an actress named Diane who gets 
a certain hold on his affections. Pru- 
dence, to keep Tony on tenterhooks, 
starts a mild eyeing with Carlo. Diane 
learns of Tony’s love for Prudence and 
plans to trick the Quaker girl into 
giving the young American up. She 
has a rather amatory letter from Tony 
and seizes upon this to further her 
scheme. Diane orders a new gown and 
requests Madame Blum to have Pru- 
dence display it for her. Into the pocket 
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of the dress, she tucks the letter. When 
Prudence dons the gown, Diane in- 
sults her. Tony deiends Prudence; 
Diane leaves in a rage; Prudence, at 
Tony’s command, reads the letter; and 
both find that Diane has made a mis- 
take. She has put the wrong letter in 
the pocket! 

Prince Carlo now asks Prudence to 
attend a ball he is giving. She declines. 
The police enter again and declare that 
Mathilde must be in the shop. They 
order Carlo to pick her out from among 
the attendants. As the price for failing 
to identify her, Prudence agrees to ac- 
company the Prince to the dance. The 
last act transpires in the Pre Catalan, 
outside of Paris. The ball is on and 
the erstwhile prim. Quakeress is one 
of the chief revelers. In the whirl of 
the dance, all difficulties are straight- 
ened out. Tony gets his Prudence; 
Diane is banished forever from the 
Kingdom of Love; and Mathilde is 
made happy in her native land. The 
principal songs are entitled, “A Quaker 
Girl,” “The Bad Boy and the Good 
Girl,” “Come to the Ball,” “Barbizon,” 
“Get Away—I’m a Married Man” and 
“Tony from America.” 

(Produced by Henry B. Harris.) 


“THE ENCHANTRESS” 


(By Fred De Gresac, H. B. Smith 
and Victor Herbert) 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Vivien Savary Kitty Gordon 
Mamoute ........ map thetee Hattie Arnoll 
Prince Ivan......++ eer gor H. H. Forde 
Ralph Riggs 
Harrison Brockbank 
Arthur Forrest 


Prince Ivan of Zergovia has one 
amazing weakness. He is inordinately 
fond of women. The mere passing of a 
skirt causes a flutter in his bosom. His 
life is spent in flirtation. Aware of his 
desire to wed, princesses gather from 
all the corners of the kingdom and the 
Prince, glancing over them, finds him- 
self in deep perplexity as to which one 
of them he shall finally choose. Miloch, 
regent of Zergovia, and Ozir, minister 
of war, have long conspired to ruin 


Ivan, compel him to abdicate and thus 
win the power of the scepter for their 
own ends. They know not -what way 
is best until the Prince tells them he 
has noticed and marveled at the beauty 
of Vivien Savary, an opera singer who 
is at the moment appearing at a court 
concert. Vivien has the reputation of — 
being a snarer of men and the con- 
spirators enter into a plot with her to 
get Ivan into her net. “If he succumbs 
to your wiles, he is ours!” they tell her. 
Reveling in adventure, the singer prom- 
ises to make for the Prince and is urged 
on in her pursuit by Mamoute, her 
aunt, who points out to her the money 
and name that will be hers if she wins 
the Prince. “You know,” she cautions 
Vivien, “only your voice and your looks 
stand between us and a _hall-bed- 
room.” 

Troute, head of the royal secret serv- 
ice, gets wind of the plot against his 
future ruler, and sets out to show up 
the men conspiring against the throne. 
The day of the coronation is near at 
hand and he realizes there is no time 
to lose. Ivan begins to fall under 
Vivien’s spell. As time goes on, how- 
ever, the singer herself falls genuinely 
in love with the Prince, regrets the 
plot she entered into and decides to — 
withdraw from it. She dismisses the 
Prince. “Go back to your people,” she 
urges him. “They need you.” 

Ivan persists in declaiming his love 
for her and begs her to marry him. 
Vivien appreciates that such a marriage 
will lose Ivan his throne. At this. 
crisis, Ozir comes to her and begs her 
not to falter. Vivien, her wrath aroused, 
sees a way of getting even with the 
war minister. Pretending to léve him, 
she gets the susceptible Ozir under 
her power, and, by a subterfuge, gets 
from him the paper that calls for Ivan’s’ 
abdication. Ivan returns and is given 
the document. He tosses it aside. “It 
is not the throne I want,” he declares; 
“it is you!” Vivien warns him that if 
he marries her even now his scepter 
must be surrendered. “You must marry 
a woman of title,” she recalls to him. 
Troute comes to the rescue. He has 
discovered that Vivien is really of royal 
blood and—the lovers fall into each 
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other’s arms. The leading songs veined 
through the presentation are,”“The 
Land of My Own Romance,” “And 
That Little Girl Is You,” “Rose, Lucky 
Rose,” “I’ve Been Looking for a Per- 
fect Man” and “Come, Little Fishes.” 
' (Produced by Joseph Gaites) 


“THE WIFE HUNTERS” 


(By E. A. Woolf and David Kemp- 
ner) 


Reginald Bruce 

Guernsey Bruce 

Count de Grampion 

Phil Atkin 

Juanita 

Phoebe Lang 

Mrs. Van Pelt 

The play opens on the lawn in front 
of the Wave Crest Inn. Guernsey 
Bruce, a millionaire cigar manufac- 
turer, has driven out of business the 
father of Juanita De Laperra, a Cuban 
girl, following the invasion of Cuba 
by Americans. Although her father 
has retained his fortune, the advent of 
the Americans in her native land 
rankles in the heart of the girl and 
Bruce is the especial target of her 
hatred. Bruce has never seen the girl 
nor has she seen him. Bruce has a 
stepson, Reginald, whom he is particu- 
larly desirous of marrying to a very 
wealthy and proportionately homely 
girl; and as Reggie realizes that unless 
he accedes to his step-father’s wishes 
he will be cut off without a dollar, he 
plans to get out of the match ih a way 
that will not hurt Bruce, Sr.’s feelings. 
Reggie learns that his step-parent is 
due in a few minutes at the Inn and he 
decides to marry the first girl he finds 
in order to get out of the other match. 
None of the better-looking girls, how- 
ever, view his attentions with favor 
and it seems that the only available 
creature is a homely old spinster named 
Phoebe Lang. While he is debating 
whether it shall be Phoebe or suicide, 
Mrs. Van Pelt, a graduate of the 
Broadway chorus, enters. Bruce recog- 
nizes in her an old acquaintance, ex- 
_ plains the predicament in which he has 
' found himself, and gets Mrs. Van 


George Schilles 
Louis Franklin 
Louis Simon 
Edith Decker 
Lillian Lee 


Pelt’s promise to help him. “My step- 
father,” he warns her, “is a pious old 
soul and will prove a pretty tough 
proposition for you to handle.” “You 
leave step-papa to me,” replies the ex- 
chorus girl confidently—and step-papa 
enters. Mrs. Van Pelt gets one good 
look at him. “It'll be a ‘cinch,” she 
whispers to Reggie. “How do you 
make that out?” he asks. “Why,” she 
says, “that old guy proposed marriage 
to me two years ago.” 

Presently, while Mrs. Van Pelt is try- 
ing to get her hands on Bruce, Sr., and 
Bruce, Sr., is trying his best to elude 
her, Reggie encounters Juanita, with 
whom he tumbles instantly into love. 
Juanita does not know who he is and 
is not at all averse to his love-making. 
There is only one sort of man, however, 
she says, whom she will marry. “What 
kind of man is that?’ asks Reggie. 
“A hero,” she answers. Reggie, accord- 
ingly, gets busy on the spot, thinking up 
a way in which he can show Juanita he 
is a heroic figure. Asa matter of fact, 
Reggie is anything but heroic, but he 
has not the slightest intention of letting 
so small a natural handicap stand in his 
way. He calls Phil Atkin, his valet, 
to him and orders the latter to fall into 
a neighboring creek at the appointed 
hour of five o’clock, call for help and 
prepared to be rescued. Phil, after 
much hesitancy, agrees to follow out 
his master’s orders. He does this, but 
when five o’clock comes, Reggie for- 
gets all about the thing; Phil is left to 
get a severe cold in the two-foot deep 
creek—and Reggie escapes heroism. 

The second act takes place in the 
Casino of the Inn. Bruce,’ Sr., has 
managed to extricate himself from his 
own troubles with Mrs. Van Pelt 
through the happy appearance on the 
scene of Count de Grampion and other 
gentlemen who have also proposed to 
the chorus lady in the past. Juanita, 
learning who Reggie is, decides that 
she will forgive him and that he will 
be her hero even if he is not one in the 
eyes of the world. The leading songs 
are, “Havana Made,” “Love Waves,” 
“Honeyland,” “Leonora,” “On the 
Avenue” and “Jumping Jigger.” 

(Produced by Lew Fields) 


































“THE RED WIDOW” 
(By Channing Pollock and Rennold 
Wolf) 


PrrncrpPAL CHARACTERS 
Cicero Hannibal Butts Raymond Hitch- 


cock 
Violet Butts........0s0. Jean Newcombe 
Oswald Butts... ....eceeee Harry Clarke 
Anna Varvara........».. Sophye Barnard 
TMG iglesia tana 3 Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Ivan Scorpioff......+4+. John Hendricks 
Dick Graham.......000 Lincoln Plumer 
PORNOG 95:65 ia bivonand cate George Mack 
Captain Romanoff ...... Theodore Martin 


In the foyer of the Alcazar Music 
Hall, in London, Cicero Butts, of 
Yonkers, New York, manufacturer of 
the famous C. H. B. corsets and a 
colonel in the State National Guard, 
meets Anna Varvara, “the Red Wid- 
ow.” Anna is a Nihilist whose one aim in 
life is directed at the head of the Czar. 
Any such aim, obviously enough, must 
miss its mark unless Anna can in some 
way get back into Russia; and as she 
is constantly the object of the attention 
of the Russian spies, the passage 
across the border may be accomplished 
only by strategy. Even as she meets 
Butts, who is destined to play the star 
part in her future life and the next 
two acts, she is seen by Captain 
Romanoff, of the Czar’s body guard, 
and by an emissary of the Russian 
secret police. The latter believes he 
knows that Anna is “the Red Widow” 
for whom the secret service is looking, 
but Romanoff, falling in love with 
Anna at the first look, holds him at 
arm’s length until he can make up his 
own mind as to the lady’s identity. 
Anna has lost her gold handbag in 
which are papers disclosing her name 
and object in life. Butts finds the bag 
and is about to hand it over to her when 
Mrs. Violet Butts, his wife, enters, ob- 
serves her hubby in close juxtaposition 
to Anna, and demands to know just 
why he is intent upon presenting such 
a valuable gift to a stranger. To save 
his face and the suspense of the plot, 
Butts tells her he has purchased the 
bag for her and delivers it into her 
keeping with a low bow. 

The Butts family had planried to 
leave immediately for Russia to visit 
relatives, but Mrs. Butts now assures 
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Cicero it will be impossible for her to 
accompany him, as she has just been 
selected to appear before the House of 
Commons to argue in favor of votes 
for women. Anna overhears this and 
begins to wheedle Butts into taking 
her with him across the border as his 
wife, inasmuch as his passport is made 
out for two. Cicero refuses to listen 
to any such proposition until Anna tells 
him her dear husband is dying in St. 
Petersburg. Her dear husband, she 
says, is Dick Graham, an old friend of 
Butts’! At once Butts is sympathy 
personified—and off they go to Russia. 
Oswald Butts, Cicero’s son, follows his 
dancing-girl love, Yvette, to Russia as 
well, and presently we find the happy, 
if ill-assorted family living in St. Peters- 
burg. After learning that Anna has 
tricked him, Cicero gets more educa- 
tion by learning: that Anna is a bomb 
thrower; that the police, headed by 
Scorpioff, are after her; that he has 
been introduced to the nihilists for the 
sake of his own safety as John Ham- 
mond, the “greatest butcher of 'mon- 
archs in the world ;” and that it will be 
impossible for him to leave Russia even 
if he is so disposed—which he is. 

Captain Romanoff learns the identity 
of Anna and seeks to dissuade her from 
plunging herself further into such ni- 
tro-glycerine maneuvers as have hither- 
to been her favorite form of indoor 
sport. Cicero, in the meantime, is se- 
lecte . as the man to blow up the Czar, 
to say nothing of a half dozen lesser 
nobles. Try as he will to get out of 
the thing, Popova, a nihilist leader act- 
ing as a waiter in the hotel, is ever at 
his side with a handy little bomb. And 
then Mrs. Butts arrives. 

The tangle is finally solved in the 
gardens of the Winter Palace. Anna 
realizes that her love for Romanoff is 
more important than the slaying of the 
Czar, and Butts is left to receive his 
punishment at the hands of his irate 
wife. The principal melodies are en- 
titled, “I’m a Wonderful Man in Yonk- 
ers,” “I Shall Never Look at a Pretty 
Girl Again,” “I Love You, Dear,” 
“Just for You,” “Soldiers of the Czar” 
and “The White Féte.” 

(Produced by Cohan and Harris) 
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OF RECENT years John Mason has been identified with the plays of Augustus Thomas — 
notably in “The Witching Hour,” and in “As a Man Thinks,” in the latter of which he is 
now appearing. 


OSSIBLY because of, or maybe in 
spite of, the fact that I have been 
on the stage for over thirty years, 

I have been approached, time and time 
again, by ambitious stage aspirants. 
One and all, they have sought for ad- 
vice. They desired advice as to what 
they should do in order to gain a foot- 
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hold in the most precarious of profes- 
sions. And, needless to say, I have 
always tried to counsel young men 
and women to the best of my ability, 
basing any suggestions on my own 
experiences and the observations of 
the years spent in the theatrical 
world. 











A friend of mine, not connected 
with the stage, has a son. This son, a 
fine, manly chap, about twenty-two 
years of age, is ambitious to become 
an actor. The boy is not stage struck, 
in the generally accepted definition of 
the term, He is sincerely in earnest. 
His father, a shrewd business man, 
wanted him to become identified with 
some commercial line of endeavor, 
but the son was determined at least to 
make a serious effort to succeed on 
the stage, and so, being convinced 
that he would not be satisfied until 
he had made a trial, the father reluc- 
tantly agreed to permit it. 

His consent given, the father 
wanted the boy started off right. He 
called upon me, one afternoon, with 
his son, and after introducing the 
young man, came right to the point: 

“John, this boy of mine thinks he 
has the making of an actor in him. I 
have agreed to let him have a good, 
serious try at it. My purpose in com- 
ing to see you is to ask that you have 
a talk with him. Put him on to any- 
thing that you think will be of bene- 
fit to him in making a start.” 

Then the father went away and 
left the boy and myself together. 

Five minutes conversation con- 
vinced me that my friend’s son was 
really in earnest about the stage, so 
I tried to put him on the right path. 
When it came down to a question as 
to what I should advise him to do 
first, I am afraid I startled him. 

“The first thing you should do, is 
to cultivate and study repose, self- 
possession. You will never achieve 
anything unless you have repose. It 
is the essential part of an actor’s 
equipment, aside from his mental and 
physical qualifications.” 

“But,” questioned the boy, “how 
am I to get repose? I may already 
have it.” 

“If I were you, young man, I 
would go and get a position at the 
Hippodrome.” 


REPOSE IN ACTING 





“A position at the Hippodrome? I 
don’t want to be a circus actor.” 

“No, and that is not why I suggest 
the Hippodrome, I know of no place 
where you will be enabled to culti- 
vate the art of repose so well as in 
that mammoth playhouse.” 

“Why, Mr. Mason, you must re 
fooling. It is like a house afire there. 
A thousand and one men and women, 
all trying to do something and keep 
out of each other’s way!” 

Then I proceeded to explain. I 
pointed out to him that at the Hippo- 
drome there are many men who play 
the parts of supers. In the perform- 
ance in this amazing playhouse, it is 
often necessary that these supers, 
who may be playing soldiers, slaves, - 
or anything else for that matter, 
stand absolutely still for as long as 
a half-hour. at a stretch, while some 
portion of the performance is under 
way. I told him that it might seem 
to be a simple thing for a man to 
stand still. He said it didn’t seem 
very hard to him. Then I told him to 
try standing absolutely quiet for 
even five minutes. He laughingly as- 
sumed an attitude of “attention.” In- 
side of two minutes, his body was 
swaying like a tree in a strong wind. 
Before four minutes had elapsed he 
had given it up, declaring that he 
was astonished. Having convinced 
him that it was one of the hardest 
things in the world to control our- 
selves, I pointed out that many ac- 
tors, having had years of experience, 
suffer from just this lack of self- 
control. They are _ intellectually 
strong, gifted, and all that, but they 
have no control over themselves. 

As an upshot of our conversation, 
my young friend went to the Hippo- 
drome, secured a position in the 
chorus band, and remained there for 
an entire season. He learned to dis- 
cipline himself, to control himself; in 
short, he had learned the first ele- 
ments of repose. 
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The auditor in a theatre, who is in- 
tently watching a play, is more apt 
to concentrate his attention on what 
an actor‘is saying, if that actor con- 
veys the impression of reserve power. 
Fortunately for the theatre, the days 
of the ranting actor are over. 

It happened that I began to get 
along in the theatrical profession, at 
about the period when good actors 
were beginning to realize that it was 
not necessary for them to pose and 
rant and madly swirl about the stage 
when delivering their lines. A new 
school was beginning to come into 
vogue. Actors began to realize that 
the reposeful actor had a better 
chance to play up to his big scenes 
than did the man who jumped into 
a part and made every line of dia- 
logue appear as though the entire 
fabric of the play depended upon his 
bellowing at the top of his vocal 
powers. 

I remember the late Charles Cogh- 
lan, a really wonderful artist. Mr. 
Coghlan was one of the first really 
big artists who cultivated this art of 
maintaining equilibrium and _ self- 
control. It was a delight to sit and 
listen to this actor. He was intelli- 
~ gent, artistic and reposeful. This does 
not mean that he could not, when 
necessary, rise to great heights in his 
acting. On the contrary, the fact that 
he had control of himself at all times, 
made it possible for him to declaim in 
his climaxes with much more effec- 
tiveness than he could have done, had 
he trumpeted through every scene 
and made love like a mad Mullah. 

Around Charles Coghlan’s time, 
the art of the actor, in this country, 
began to change for the better. For- 
tunately for myself, I decided that 
the newer school, the rational meth- 
ods, were the ones that would give 
the actor the best chance to grow and 
develop. ; 

I have been chatting about re- 
straint and self-control up to this 


time, without giving any definite ex- 
amples as to just what I mean. It is 
part of my creed of acting, that the 
actor should always be full master’ of 
the scenes in which he appears. He 
should be the master of his part; he 
should dominate the character. The 
audience should always get and re- 
tain the impression that an actor is 
holding something in reserve. 

Take the piece in which I am now 
appearing: It is called, “As a Man 
Thinks.” My part is a long one, with 
speeches that, when first read in the 
manuscript, seemed interminable in 
length, even though the dialogue 
fairly sparkled with the brilliance that 
only Augustus Thomas can inject. 

When studying the part, I at once 
realized that the character of Doctor 
Seelig would have to be played with- 
out any heroics. In this impression I 
was confirmed by Mr. Thomas, the 
author. Then, the question that arose 
was this: In delivering these long 
speeches, having to do with such 
weighty subjects as our attitude on 
religion, medicine, mental sugges- 
tion, and so on, it would be abso- 
lutely necessary that the atmos- 
phere of quiet naturalness and sin- 
cerity be conveyed. 

Having this idea in mind, I real- 
ized, also, that the use of gestures, 
instead of adding to the effectiveness 
of the part, would undoubtedly hurt 
it. I decided to play the Doctor in a 
quiet, gestureless style, depending 
upon the delivery of the lines to hold 
and concentrate the attention of the 
audiences. 

That this was the right idea is 
proven by the fact that throughout 
one of the longest speeches I have to 
deliver during the play, I stand 
almost motionless, with my hands at 
my sides, and my feet together. The 
voice is not raised above a conver- 
sational tone, but the impression I 
try to convey is that I am holding 
back much more in reserve. 































The essence of acting lies in just 
this self-control. I am never so en- 
grossed in a part, that I am not at all 
times conscious of externals. 

I am able, in the midst of the most 
tense scene, to tell whether or not 
my cuff is showing, whether or not 
my waistcoat is crumpling up, or 
whether or not my trouser leg is 
hanging ungracefully. But, my au- 
dience does not know that I am not 
throwing every ounce of my mental 
and physical strength into the play- 
ing of a scene. 

In a play in which I appeared for 
several seasons—“The Witching 
Hour”—lI followed this same method. 
There was an intensely dramatic 
scene when the character I was play- 
ing was. confronted under a drop- 
light over a library table, by one of 
the other characters, gun in hand, 
and determined to kill him for some 
fancied grievance, Instead of indulg- 
ing in heroics and closing in a wrest- 
ling embrace with the maddened 
character, the part was played in- 
tensely and in a conversational tone. 
It was a mental struggle, the way the 
scene was played, between myself 
and the other character—tense and 
self-possessed. 

I mention ‘these examples to indi- 
cate what I mean by repose. In the 
older days, to which I have referred, 
the method of playing such scenes 
would have been different. 

After all, it simmers down merely 
to a question of an actor playing a 
part like a human being, and not like 
an actor. To me, the ideal develop- 
ment of one’s acting ability lies in 
the ability to walk on the stage and 
play a character so naturally to the 
audience that they lose the idea they 
are watching an actor simulate a 
character other than himself. 

I have had criticism made on my 
work in certain parts. For instance, a 
critic, who possibly considered he 
was making me feel badly, all the 
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while he was paying me what I con- 
sidered the finest sort of compliment, 
said: 

“Why, Mason, you are just the 
same off the stage as you are on. You 
don’t act.” 

“But,” I objected, “that is where I 
don’t agree with you. If I can go on 
the stage and play a character in 
such a way that you, who see me 
from a vastly different angle, while 
seated in an orchestra chair, than you 
do while talking with me over a mid- 
night supper, think I am playing my- 
self, then I feel that I am doing good 
work.” 

And this is exactly what I do 
think. ; 

I have watched brother and sister 
professionals assume various réles, in 
many types of pieces. I have fairly 
lost myself in admiration at some 
beautifully artistic piece of acting. 
Perhaps it would be a man friend, ~ 
who walked out on the stage and 
played a scene, difficult technically, 
with flawless art, and with such as- 
sumed naturalness that the character 
fairly bubbled with life and lost all 
pretense of make-believe. 

But when an actor succeeds in do- 
ing such a thing, you may be sure 
that he is a master of poise and self- 
control. I have talked with fellow- 
professionals, immediately after they 
had exited after tense, dramatic 
scenes, and have gone into some 
simple, everyday discussion, such as 
the comparative values of magnetos, 
or the increasing difficulty of pre- 
venting blow-outs on motor tours. 

The actor who plays a scene and 
comes off into the wings breathless 
and without a grip on himself, is not, 
to my mind, a good actor. The culti- 
vation of the art of repose, is not only 
absolutely necessary if an actor 
would amount to anything, but a 
lack of it means a lamentable restric- 
tion in the range of characters he 
may assume successfully. 
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It is interesting to note that the 
Standard dictionary defines repose as 
“. . . composure .. .in a work of art, 
(such as acting) moderation and sim- 
plicity, the absence of action... 
ease of manner; graceful and digni- 
fied calmness.” Also, “freedom from 

excitment ; state of being at rest.” 
“The cultivation of this quality does 
not, of course, imply that an actor 
must play every scene with colorless 

monotony. On the contrary, it means 
simply that he must at all times con- 
vey in his person the idea that he is 
holding much in reserve, even at the 
greatest moments in his biggest 
scenes, An actor without repose is 
much like a musician or singer who 
always plays staccato passages. 
Years ago, I remember an opera 
singer, who was one of the most re- 
poseful of men. Handicapped by a 
slight physique and a light, but beau- 
tiful voice, he managed, by cultivat- 
ing repose, to make much more out 
of his voice than he could otherwise 
have done. You doubtless remember 
the piece called “The Palms.” At con- 
certs, this singer was always made to 
sing this piece. Now, in this selection 
he showed his self-control and power 
of repose in wonderful degree. “The 
Palms” starts off in a slow, beautiful 
cadence, which gradually lifts until 
at the finish it is a triumphant cres- 
cendo and outburst of tonal power. 
In singing “The Palms,” the singer 
would begin in a soft, low voice and 
gradually build up to the more dra- 
matic passages, when he would 
throw every ounce of his vocal 
powers into the final notes. If he had 
started off with full power, he would 
have had nothing left with which to 
finish, But as it was, his method con- 
veyed the idea that he was possessed 
of a much more powerful voice than 
he had, merely because he was re- 
poseful and held back at the begin- 
ning, utilizing his limited powers 
with the utmost artistry and skill. 


Last Sunday I took a ramble in my 
car, up Riverside Drive. Lying at 
anchor in, midstream were two war- 
ships, one of our own magnificent 
cruisers and a smaller, though spick 
and span vessel, representing the 
Chinese navy. If there was ever a 
striking example of real repose, it 
was conveyed in these somber-tinted 
men-of-war, swinging idly at anchor. 
Every line and curve of their swelling 
hulls spelled out hidden power. They 
were quiet enough to the casual 
glance, but even a cursory study of 
the wonderful turrets, the gray col- 
ors, the workmanlike guns that pro- 
truded from dozens of apertures, all 
conveyed a sense of magnificent re- 
serve, 

They were reposeful to a degree, and 
gave no hint of their terrible powers 
as they swayed in the current, with 
their ensigns flapping in the Septem- 
ber breezes. Their squat hulls, how- 
ever, contained possibilities of dam- 
age and carnage that were only em- 
phasized by the impression of hidden 
power that lay behind the walls of 
steel. You instinctively felt that once 
these floating fortresses were turned 
loose, that dignified reserve would 
quickly give way to an outburst that 
would be all the more wonderful 
after you had once seen how quiet 
and docile they could be. 

To any young man who feels that 
his best work can be done as an 
actor, I would earnestly urge the 
cultivation of repose. You doubtless 
have gone to a play, and watched 
some actor who thundered through a 
part with fiery enthusiasm and im- 
pressive power. And you _ have 
wondered what became of him. 

In many cases, men with a world 
of talent, have simply thrown it 
away, because they failed to cultivate 
the power of self-control. Every scene 
to them was a big one, and it may 
have happened that they struck a 
part or a character that could be 
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handled, apparently successfully, 
with only the high spots brought out. 
But; when these self-sarhe actors 
were given parts that required a dif- 
ferent sort of treatment, parts that 
demanded reserve powers and the 
utilization of quietude and restraint, 
then they fell down. They failed dis- 
mally merely because they were one- 
sided in their art. They were not able 
to make a contrast in the character, 
which is something that ninety-nine 
out.of a hundred characters require. 

Light and shade—high and low 
spots! If you are going to become an 
actor, hang up this motto in your 
room: “Cultivate repose and self- 
control.” . 


Each season I realize how much: 


the cultivation of this art has done 
for me in my professional and private 
life. How we enjoy being in the com- 
pany of men and women who are re- 
poseful; who seem never to be in a 
hurry; who are always in complete 
command of themselves; who never 


- get flurried or excited; and who 


always have that “something” which 
they are holding back for the big 
minute! 

This big minute may be a crisis in 
life; or, if they are on the stage, it 
may be the demands of a big climax 
in a scene. If they are reposeful, they 
have the “punch” left with which to 
top off their big scene. They are not 
apt to be found wanting when it 
comes down to the demand for the 
best that is in them. 

But if they be lacking in self-con- 
trol and poise, they will fall flat and, 
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instead of advancing and growing as 
actors, they will struggle along the 
road to mediocrity, never advancing — 
or developing, always falling short of 
the big positions and wondering, 
probably, why all the world is 
against them. 

The world is against them; they 
are against themselves. They are ne- 
glecting one of the implements of their 
profession. Just as the saw is neces- 
sary to the carpenter, so is repose 
essential to the actor. It is not a ques- 
tion of choice; it is one of the de- 
mands of necessity. If the actor who 
is lagging behind is wondering what 
is retarding his professional growth, 
perhaps if he looks into this question” 
of poise and restraint, he will find 
the answer to his failure to get along. 

Acting demands the best of every 
man and woman who is devoted to 
it. If you are an actor, intend to 
become an actor, or wish you were 
an actor, you can make up your mind, 
to this one thing. Unless you culti- 
vate the art of repose, you might as 
well devote your time and talents to 
the cultivation of wild strawberries. 

Repose, with a capital R, is the 
watchword for the actor. Gain that 
quality and the other essentiald will 
more than likely come of themselves. © 

But, you must have REPOSE. 
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IN MUSICAL COMEDY 
Jessie Dusley 


MISS BUSLEY will be recalled by theatre-goers for her charming work, last season, with 
The New Theatre Company. Previously she had had a long and successful career in other 
dramatic organizations. At the present time she is playing a broad character part with Lew 
Fields in ‘“‘The Hen Pecks.” 


WAS the night of August 
seventh last, at the Broadway 
Theatre, New York. I shall always 

remember the date that marked my 
début in musical comedy, for it 
seemed almost like beginning one’s 
career over again, or rather I would 
say like starting a mew career. To 
you who have never known it, the 
experience is certainly a unique one 
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—to fit yourself to new conditions 
and surroundings, to explore an abso- 
lutely virgin field, and not to know, 
until the moment of your actual ap- 
pearance, what the result will be. It 
struck me at the time like trying to 
fit a square peg into a round hole. 
However, the deed has been done 
and I now find myself in a branch of 
the profession about which a year 














ago I knew absolutely nothing. The 
rawest amateur, timid, frightened, 
and alarmed, yet hopeful of her stage 
début, is strongly confident and forti- 
fied as compared to my sensations 
when I came actually to face my new 
undertaking. 

No one could have been more sur- 
prised than I when Lee Shubert 
made me an offer to take up the réle 
of Henoria Peck in “The Hen 
Pecks,” in the support of Lew 
Fields, this season. After two of the 
happiest and most congenial years I 
have ever known, as a member of 
The New Theatre Company, the 
temporary abandonment of that or- 
ganization left me discouraged and 
disheartened, almost without ambi- 
tion, and a seeming knowledge of the 
futility of striving to improve and 
progress in one’s work. Without any 
previous training of that sort, I had 
played no less than three Shake- 
spearean parts at the New, one of 
which, Maria in “Twelfth Night,” 
will always remain a favorite of mine, 
and the tender, delicate pathos of 
Kathie in “Old Heidelberg” was an- 
other of my happy chances there. So 
it seemed that either professional 
stagnation, or even retrogression, 
might be my future lot unless the 
gods of chance were kind to me. 

For many years I have been a 
happy, interested spectator at musical 
plays; it all seemed so bright, gay 
and spontaneous—from an orchestra 
chair! It appeared to be the easiest, 
simplest thing in the world, just to 
gambol gaily on the stage, scamper 
around a little, be lively, bright and 
entertaining as you knew how; may- 
be sing and dance a bit—and the 
trick was done! Well, have you ever 
tried it? Dear readers, I wish you 
would, just once, and see how you 
like it, Of all the downright hard 
work, the real labor that the stage 
has to offer, commend me to musical 
comedy. 
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In plays of this sort you have got 
to “land” your points immediately; 
there is no opportunity for subtlety 
and delicate shading, no working up 
a situation, no knowledge that your 
reserve forces will have an outlet in 
the big climaxes.. Dear Heaven, it 
seems to me that every moment in 
musical comedy is a climax, every 
little moment has a meaning all its 
own, so to speak. With your very 
first appearance, through the trick of 
personality or talent or opportunity 
or something of the sort, you must 
win the good will and approval of 
your audience, for otherwise you are 
fighting a hopeless fight. You will 
have no chance to prove yourself later, 

Fortunately, or unfortunately for 
me, my rédle in “The Hen Pecks” 
does not require me either to sing or 
dance, two almost indispensable ad- 


juncts in this branch of the profes- - 


sion, and two in which I am studying 
to perfect myself with all possible 
speed, so as to be all the more forti- 
fied and prepared against future op- 


portunities. The thought has oc- — 


curred to me lately that this fact of 
not having to burst into song or 
pirouette around on my toes has 
rather counted against my chances to 
score, especially when surrounded by 
a group of players each of whom is 
a distinct artist in this particular line. 
Your musical comedy patron has the 
right to expect, even demand, at least 
that much of one of the principal 
members of such an‘ entertainment, 
especially of the comedienne. I know 
I should! Still, to meet the exigencies 
of one’s part, to be as faithful as pos- 
sible to the librettist, and to try and 
project humor at every point, have 
kept me just about as busy as any 
stranger in a strange land could 
wish. 

Never will I forget the rehearsals 
of “The Hen Pecks,” with all the 
bustle, noise and excitement, with its 
crowd of principals and chorus. Not 
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being by nature of monumental stat- 
ure, I felt sometimes like an infinitesi- 
mal speck, as though I might some- 
how get lost in the shuffle if I weren’t 
careful. After a few days, however, 
I began to get used to it and though 
it all seemed upset and confused up 
to the end, the first performance re- 
vealed how ease and perfection may 
emerge from chaos. I also found it to 
be highly diverting and entertaining 
and only by the exercise of consider- 
able will did I learn that their antics 
and funmaking, instead of being for 
my sole amusement, were the means 
of their livelihood. It was also a reve- 
Jation to me to discover that all the 
gay bits of business, the merry im- 
promptu word here and there, the 
bright smile and nod of the head, the 
happy laugh, all the spontaneity were 
rehearsed and gone over with a fidel- 
ity fully equal to Lady Macbeth’s 
sleep-walking scene. Also I discov- 
ered, when the piece was under way, 
that you had to hold yourself in 
readiness for occasional bits of dia- 
logue, unrehearsed, “ad lib,” which 
ene of the comedians was likely to 
speak at any time. With a training 
to a strict adherence to your Shake- 
speare, Pinero, Fitch, or Barrie text, 
this- was most bewildering at first, but 
I soon discovered you had to hold 
your own in this respect. If a fellow- 
actor should suddenly say, without 
thought or preparation, “Ah, the 
onion crop is good this year,” quick 
as a flash you should make the reply, 
“Say not so, Aloysius,” and the reg- 
ular dialogue will be resumed again. 
If you are not equal to such an 
emergency, well, the fault is your 
own, that’s all. 

One rehearsal stands out in my 
mind clearly; the chorus were going 
through their paces in the center of 
the stage; a song and dance team 
were trying out a new effect over in 
one corner; a pair of the comedians 
‘were seeking laughs with new mate- 


rial in another corner; two stage 
hands were hammering a piece of 
scenery off at one side; and the ef- 
fervescent Blossom Seeley and myself 
were in a wee, small spot, running 
over our comedy scene together, with 
racket and din upon every hand. “Oh, 
come on to the Subway,” I suggested 
to Miss Seeley, “and maybe we can 
hear ourselves speak there.” Talk 
about Broadway and Forty-second 
Street, or Wabash and Madison, well, 
just take a peep in any musical com- 
edy rehearsal and you'll find their 
counterpart. Yet the amazing thing 
of it all to me is that it runs perfect- 
ly and smoothly when the actual per- 
formance is reached. 

A particularly strange thing to a 
beginner, such as I, is the final 
dress rehearsals, when, facing row 
after row of vacant seats and trying 
your best to be lively and funny, you 
of course get no response from the 
black depth. of your audience. You 
are struggling against the odds of not 
knowing what effect your gayest 
quips and merriest sallies will have 
upon the spectators and you have a 
strange sense of apologetic self-con- 
sciousness. But all is removed of 
course when you come face to face 
with an actual audience, and then 
there can be no mistaking their atti- 
tude towards you. I was decidedly 
nervous and even over-anxious the 
night of that memorable August 
seventh; Heaven alone knew what 
would be my fate, whether I should 
be completely submerged by my more 
experienced associates or wheth- 
er I should actually succeed in pro- 
jecting the quaint humor of my part. 
Being a professional actress of —of— 
well, er—er—a few years standing, 
I have never had much sympathy 
with players who talk about nervous- 
ness and stage fright, but I must say 
that when I came down the iron steps 
leading from my dressing-room, the 
first night of“The Hen Pecks”—those 











blessed steps are right by the stage 
entrance leading into the street,—it 
required all my courage and sense of 
duty and loyalty not to run out of 
the stage door and escape it all. Per- 
haps it was my bizarre costume 
which deterred me! But I am glad 
that I saw it through and am thor- 
oughly grateful to Mr. Shubert for 
the opportunity to appear amid such 
congenial surroundings. 

.Especially has this new venture of 
mine been made agreeable through 
the courtesy and thoughtfulness of 
Mr. Fields himself, a most delightful 
player with whom to work, as well as 
every member of “The Hen Pecks” 
cast, and the producer, Ned Wey- 
burn. Being a decided outsider, I was 
a bit curious to see how I would be 
treated and received by my fellow- 
actors, with not one of whom I had 
ever been asociated before, and I had 
almost expected that I would be 
looked upon as a usurper and in- 
truder. My surprise and delight can 
be imagined when I found all of them 
ready to help and assist me in every 
way they could, with a hint here and 
a suggestion there, all tending to the 
betterment of my part. It was a 
somewhat new experience, for I have 
been rather used in times past to 
petty quarrels and disputes, rows and 
arguments as to this point and that, 
the “hogging” of one another’s 
scenes, and the hundred and one little 
annoyances known only to the pro- 
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fessional who has experienced them. _ 
It is only when I have pointedly 
caught an actor trying to “queer” a 
scene, might by right, that I have 
paid him back in his own coin. But, 
at least of “The Hen Pecks” cast, I 
have yet to experience any personal 
unpleasantness and disagreeableness, 
and I shall never cease to be grateful 
to each and every one of them for 
their kindly attitude and friendliness 
towards a newcomer in their midst. 
Every now and then, of course, 
there comes a tugging at my heart for 
things that have been; when I am 
wearing my most absurd costume in 
the Fields entertainment, for instance, 
there rises before me a sort of com- 
posite picture of Fan-Fan in “The 
Two Little Vagrants,” of Maude St. 
Trevor in “Hearts Are Trumps,” of 
Moira Loney in “Little Mary,” and 
Nance Olden in “In the Bishop’s Car- 
riage,” yet they are quickly swept 
away by a burst of laughter and ap- 
plause from the audience—and I am 
glad to be in musical comedy. You 
have to keep progressing in your 
stage career, constantly exploring 
new lands, and I believe I have a 
great deal of important and pleasant 
work before me. Watch me do it. . 
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A REVIEW of the month in the New York theatres. 


ROADWAY is suffering from 
“too much of a good thing.” 

Perhaps it would be better to 

say, “from too many good things,” for 

there are twenty successes in town, 

and twenty successes, by the new the- 

atrical arithmetic, are found to equal 
one season that is a failure. 


“A play a day,” was the record re- 
ported in last month’s GREEN 
BOOK ALBUM. We’ve kept pretty 
well up to that average ever since, 
with an astonishing number of inter- 
esting pieces in the output. The re- 
sult, “roughly speaking,” as Ray- 
mond Hitchcock phrases it, is a score 
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of hits—of productions that, under 
any other circumstances, would be 
playing to crowded houses. 

Twenty theatres, one of them the 
Hippodrome, doing a profitable busi- 
ness require two hundred and sev- 
enty-five thousand patrons a week. 
And even Manhattan, with its enor- 
mous floating population, cannot go 
on indefinitely supplying two hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand play- 
goers every six days. The conse- 
quence is that really excellent per- 
formances, like “The Only Son,” 
which failed at the Gaiety, attract 
little or no attention, while the best 


‘and biggest that managers can offer 


cease to “sell out,” after five or six 
weeks. For the present, at least, the 
long run is likely to prove a thing of 
the past in New York. | 

The trouble is not only that our 
population isn’t great enough to sup- 
port so many hits, but that such in- 
tense and unending activity results 
in general confusion. Formerly there 
were four or five successes on Broad- 
way that stood out from the rest, and 
that everyone bore in mind, and 
wanted to see. Now, with twenty, no- 
body can keep track of what he 


should and should not attend. The 


man from out of town visits the Hip- 
podrome, and then-‘plays “eeny, 
meeny, miny, mo” over the amuse- 
ment advertisements. The man in 
town tries to keep informed about 
first nights for a while, and then re- 
tires from the unequal contest with a 
hazy idea that there’s a lot going on 
and that some of it ought to be seen. 

So far as I know, there are three 
attractions in New York at which 
one cannot find vacant chairs. They 
are “Bunty Pulls the Strings,” which 
is playing in a very small theatre; 
“The Return of Peter Grimm,” and 
“The Little Millionaire.” Other 
pieces that may be set down as suc- 
cesses are “The Woman,” “The Gar- 
den of Allah,” “Bought and Paid 
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For,” “The Million,” “Passers-By,” 
“Maggie Pepper,” “Disraeli,” “The 
Quaker Girl,” “The Red Widow,” 
“The Enchantress,” “The Siren,” . 
“The Pink Lady,” “The Never 
Homes,” “The Kiss Waltz,” and the 
show at the Hippodrome. 


“THE RETURN OF PETER 
GRIMM” 


YOUR opinion of “The Return of 
Peter Grimm,” the new piece by 
David Belasco in which David War- 
field is appearing at the Belasco 
Theatre, will depend upon your senti- 
ment concerning the dead, and upon 
your faith in the doctrine that they 
continue to influence the living. 
“Peter Grimm,” judged strictly on its 
merits, is not a good play, but there 
can be no doubt as to the appeal it 
makes or as to the enduring quality 
of its popularity, That popularity is 
founded upon the same hope that is 
the corner stone of every known re- 
ligion. 

Peter is an aged horticulturist who 
grows tulips in a small town in New 
York state, and who, after setting his 
house in order to his own satisfac- 
tion, dies at the end of the first act. 
This setting the house in order has 
included the extraction of a promise 
from his. protégée, Kathrien, that she 
will marry his nephew, Frederik. 
Kathrien feels bound by the promise, 
though she really loves James Hart- 
man. The dead Peter Grimm discov- 
ers Frederik to be a graceless scamp, 
the father of an illegitimate child, 
Willem, who has been reared in his 
home. Peter returns and tries to con- 
vey a message of release to Kathrien 
—tries vainly until the child, who is 
about to die, finally receives this 
word and gives it to the others. Peter, 
assured that at last all is well with 
those he loves, leaves the room with 
the boy in his arms, while Doctor 
MacPherson uncovers the little body 
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on the couch and sits silently beside 
it as the curtain falls. 

' “For the many,” says Mr. Belasco 
on the program of the play, “it may 
be said that he (Peter Grimm) could 
exist only in the minds of the char- 
acters grouped about him—in their 
subconscious memories. For the few, 
his: presence will embody the theory 
of the survival of persistent personal 
energy.” 

Whether one views this offering 
with the many or with the few, it is 
certain that Mr. Belasco has hit up- 
on one of the two or three truly uni- 
versal themes in existence. It is a 
great idea; an idea that fairly cries 
out for simplicity in treatment. Sim- 
plicity is precisely what has not been 
achieved. The story is cluttered with 
trickeries and artificialities as the 
stage is cluttered with properties, and 
$0 one receives a seriously marring 
impression of insincerity and theat- 
ricalism. 

Mr. Belasco has been wise in ar- 
ranging the repeated entrances of the 
dead Peter Grimm without recourse 
to trap doors or to other mediumistic 
devices. Peter walks on the stage, and 
off again, as quietly and naturally as 
though he were supposed to be in the 
flesh. Nevertheless, the room is full 
of lights that come from nowhere, 
and a thunderstorm breaks outside 
the window for no apparent reason 
except to heighten the effect of 
Grimm’s first appearance. There are 
as many literary makeshifts as me- 
chanical ones, When Frederik, seated 
five feet from a blazing grate fire, ig- 
nites a letter with a match and burns 
it in a cigar-tray, one guesses at once 
that a,scrap of the letter is to be 
found later on. People do not sit in 
inky darkness, striking matches to 
see by, unless they are sentimental 
lass and lad, or actors awaiting the 
ghostly entrance of their star. In a 
story so extraordinary, so apart from 
sober reality, verisimilitude in detail 


is essential to conviction, and when 
one begins questioning about trifles 


one loses faith in the whole. The \ 


illusion of every-day life was lost for 
me early in the first act, when Peter, 
a hard-headed Dutchman, loitered in 
the living-room of his house at eleven 


in the morning to arrange love af- . 


fairs, discuss metaphysics, and die. 
Dr. MacPherson, who dropped in for 
the discussion, afterward held a 
fevered child, who had strayed from 


his room in seeming delirium, upon 


his lap while he cross-examined the 
lad about apparitions. One couldn’t 
help feeling that Dr. MacPherson 
knew a great deal more about spirits 
than about medicine, and I hereby ac- 
cuse him openly of being responsible 
for the death of little Willem. 

For the first time in his life, Mr. 
Belasco’s “atmosphere” is not definite. 
He fails utterly to suggest village 
life in New York state. He fails to 
persuade one of Grimm’s ethereality. 
Here is a ghost with a keen sense of 
humor, who makes jokes, and talks 
about Heaven as though it were 
Philadelphia, and occasionally in- 
dulges in slang—as when, speaking of 
his inability to make his message un- 
derstood, he says: “I can’t get it 
across.” The scene in which Grimm’s 
lawyer, his clergyman, and his clergy- 
man’s wife express their disappoint- 
ment at his bequests is broad bur- 
lesque, the utilization of an idea em- 
ployed much more subtly and human- 
ly in “The Climbers,” and in “The 
Thunderbolt.” 

There is no denying—nor could 
one wish to deny—that the play has 
moments of great beauty. That a 
child should be the only person able 
to receive the message of the dead is 
a lovely thought, and the first scene 
between Willem and Peter is truly 
poetic, while there is real poetry, too, 
in Grimm’s farewell speech, that be- 
gins: “Good-night, my darling; love 
cannot say good-by.” Willem’s pass- 

























ing, with the music of the circus band 
in his ears, is an affecting bit. In the 
main, however, “The Return of Peter 
Grimm” is nothing more than ex- 
pert play building, depending, for its 
appeal, upon the susceptibilities of its 
audience. . “3 

Mr. Warfield has not the opportu- 
nities given him in “The Music Mas- 
ter,” nor even in “A Grand Army 
Man,” but he makes the most of those 
given him. The supporting company 
includes Marie Bates, John Sainpolis, 
and a very sweet, fresh young girl, 
named Janet Dunbar, in the rdéle of 
Kathrien. 


“THE GARDEN OF ALLAH” 


THERE is an old story, concern- 
ing a Tenderfoot in the West who 
“couldn’t see the mountains because 
there were so many hills in the way,” 
that instantly comes to mind in con- 
nection with “The Garden of Allah.” 
Of this production of Robert Hichens’ 
and Mary Anderson’s dramatization 
of Mr. Hichens’ novel, it may be said 
that one cannot see the play for the 
production. 

Not that there is a great deal of 
play to see. The tale of the monk or 
nun who breaks his or her vows for 
love is as ancient a stock theme as 
any in the literary storehouse, and it 
has been used to better advantage 
both by Anatole France and by F. 
Marion Crawford. Mr. Hichen’s book 
made up in sand what it lacked in 
story, claiming interest because of 
the picturesque background of the 
desert, and this background is about 
all that requires comment at the Cen- 
tury. Lewis Waller and the scenery 
make “The Garden of Allah.” It is 
hardly justifiable to class as a play a 
performance divided into ten parts, in 
two of which not a word is spoken, 
while the dialogue of the third might 
be written on the label of a medicine 
bottle. 
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Buyers of the six best sellers will 
remember that Domini Enfilden, flee- 
ing from herself into the desert, be- 
came enamored of a moody and reti- 
cent gentleman who called himself 
Boris Androvsky. Toward the end of 
the book, and at the beginning of the 
drama, it is disclosed that Mr. An- 
drovsky is an apostate monk. Domini 
has married Boris, and is about to 
bear him a child, but she compels 
him to return to his order, leaving 
her alone to bring up her little son. 
Obviously, one’s sympathy with 
Domini is in proportion to the depth 
of one’s religious feeling, and, frank- 
ly, your scribe is inclined to agree 
with a spectator who sat behind him 
and who opined that “when a man’s 
married he ought to stay with his 
wife, and not go galivanting into 
monasteries and such like places.” 

The scenery employed in the pro- 
duction, though it always looks like 
scenery and frequently has little con- 
nection with the play, is exceedingly 
beautiful. The much-advertised sand 
storm, which has no reason, except a 
spectacular one, for existence, is not 
too realistic, having been better done, 
years ago, by Blanche Walsh in her 
production of Sardou’s “Cleopatra.” 
There is a view of the desert by night, 
however, that alone is worth the price 
of admission, while the garden of 
Count Anteoni is lavishly repre- 
sented. You may lend your ears to 
Marc Antony, or to anyone else who 
wants them, when you go to “The 
Garden of Allah,” but you will find it 
worth while to keep your eyes. 


“BUNTY PULLS THE STRINGS” 


A DAGUERREOTYPE comedy, a 
charming anachronism, a quaint, 
whimsical, humanly humorous little 
play—a sort of Scotch “Pomander 
Walk”—is Graham Moffat’s “When 
Bunty Pulls the Strings,” at the Com- 
edy. Mr. Moffat needs only a bit more 
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poetry in his soul, a more fantastic 
turn of thought, to disturb seriously 
the laurel upon the brow of J. M. Bar- 
rie, and without making comparisons 
that Mrs. Malaprop correctly de- 
scribed as “odorous,” it may be stated 
that he has turned out the most de- 
lightful entertainment of the young 
season in New York. 

Bunty will remind every man of 
his first sweetheart—and does any 
man’s mind contain a tenderer or more 
fragrant memory? She is a managing 
little woman, important with the im- 
portance of the girl newly engaged, 
who keeps house for her widowed 
father in the town of Lintiehaugh. 
Tammas Biggar is a person of much 
consequence, an elder in the kirk, and 
he finds himself, facing the alternative 
of wedding Susie Simpson, an unat- 
tractive spinster, or refunding a mat- 
ter of £150 with which she has en- 
trusted him. “This is a free country,” 
says Tammas’ prospective son-in-law, 
Weelum Sprunt, “and no man has to 
marry a woman unless he wants to.” 
To which Tammas replies: “Weelum, 
your ignorance is astonishing.” 

At this critical stage of the pro- 
ceedings, enter Eelen Dunlop, Tam- 
mas’ Scotch Nemesis, from whom, 
years ago, he ran away on the very 
day set aside for their union. Eelen is 
very plump and very pleasing, and 
the conversation between them that 
Susie overhears sends her flying to 
the kirk to have Tammas arrested for 
embezzlement. Bunty comes to the 
rescue with money saved for her own 
wedding, which, therefore, seems by 
way of being indefinitely postponed, 
until her discovery that Susie has kept 
a large sum belonging to Weelum, her 
nephew, causes that lady to relent. 
Through her machinations, Bunty’s 
brother, Rab, is betrothed to Eelen’s 
niece, Teenie, and his dearest wish, 
that he may go to Edinboro’, is real- 
ized for him; Tammas is engaged to 
his love of long ago, and Bunty her- 
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self sets the day for her marriage to 
Weelum, who, reminded of his aunt’s 
prophecy that he will be the most 
henpecked man in Scotland, promises 
to “just glory in my shame.” 

Charm is a thing more elusive than 
the greased pig at a county fair, and 
I fear my synopsis gives small idea 
of the attractiveness “of “Bunty.” I 
have not been able to put into words 
Weelum’s pride at being chosen to 
stand beside the collection plate, or 
his great stupid tenderness for the su- 
perior being he is to marry. Neither 
have I shown you the engaging hy- 
pocrisy of Tammas, ox the inéxorabil- 
ity of Susie, or the slyness with which 
Bunty informs herself as to Eelen’s 
qualifications for the honor of becom- 
ing Mrs. Biggar. Mr. Moffat’s dia- 
logue does not include a single epi- 
gram, but it is rich in the humor of 
character and the soil. “How did your 
auntie get her money?” Bunty asks 
Weelum, who replies: “She was awful 
fortunate with people dying.” 

Maude Adams could not have been 
more exquisite in the rédle of Bunty 
than is Molly Pearson, whose sweet 
face was first seen in this country 
when its owner played the réle of the 
slavey in “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back.” Jean Cadell’s Susie is a 
wry bit of unloveliness that reflects 
great credit upon the actress, while 
Edmond Beresford’s Rab and Sander- 
son Moffat’s Weelum are excellent. 
A little girl, named Margaret Nybloc, 
with a vox humana stop in her voice, 
represents Teenie with wonderful self- 
effacement, and Amy Singleton is ex- 
cellent as Eelen, There is not a weak 
spot in the whole company, nor in the 
play. “Bunty” will go on pulling the 
strings, and the crowds, for a long 
time in New York. 


MME. SIMONE 


MADAME SIMONE came, and 
we saw, and she— 






























at Daly’s, but, at least, before she left 
the classic shades of that playhouse, 
where the curtain still bears the 
initials “A. D.” and is lifted from its 
middle, the French actress had turned 
defeat, in “The Thief,” into success 
of esteem, in “The Whirlwind.” 

Madame Simone isn’t pretty at any 
time, and there are moments when 
she looks like the ugliest of the car- 
toons of her. Her nose is too long, 
her mouth is too wide, and her eyes 
are cold and impersonal. She is short, 
with the lines of a tall woman, and 
her light brown hair does not call for 
much attention. Her voice is thin, and 
she has a trick of. beginning every 
speech at the bottom of the scale and 
ending it at the top. She speaks Eng- 
lish with little accent,: save the ac- 
cent of intonation, and the very ex- 
cellence of her English prompts one 
to condemn her for unevenness of 
tempo, and a certain sing-songiness 
of delivery, that would seem only 
natural if she were playing in French. 

Nevertheless, Madame Simone real- 
ly is a great artist, and, if you take 
my advice, you will not lose an op- 
portunity of seeing her. See her, if 
possible, in “The Whirlwind,” be- 
cause, though it is rank heresy to say 
so, “The Whirlwind” is better drama 
than “The Thief,” and because 
Madame Simone’s Helene is a much 
better performance than her Marie 
Louise. The trouble with the latter 
interpretation is an excess of poise 
pronounced pre-occupation and in- 
difference. One would say that she 
had played this part, written for and 
originally acted by her, too long to 
be keenly interested in it. 

Her depiction of the woman who 
struggles desperately to save her 
ruined lover, on the other hand, is 
splendidly modulated. She passes 
quietly through her scenes of dis- 
simulation, making every point, how- 
ever, that is to be made by expres- 
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Well, business never was very big 
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sion, gesture or intonation, and her 
scenes of abandon are terrifically re- 
alistic. I have never seen finer acting 
than Madame Simone’s in Helene’s 
conversation with her father, where 
the distracted woman advances 
through phases of entreaty, temper, 
hope, caution, confidence, terror, rage 
and determination to utter despair. 
To have witnessed Marietta Olly’s 
Helene, a fine thing in its way, and 
then Madame Simone’s, is a liberal 
education in histrionic art. 


“THE PRICE” 


THE woman with the purple past 
is with us again, She is with us, not 
only through the medium of Henri 
Bernstein, but through nearly every 
dramatist who has contributed any- 
thing but farce and musical comedy 
to our stage this season. She has con- 
fessed to us, and to her husband, in 
“The Woman,” and “The Only Son,” 
and, finally, in George Broadhurst’s 
“The Price,” which brought Helen 
Ware to the Hudson. 

Frankly, the woman with the pur- 
ple past is getting a little shop-worn. 
She does not fit into modern ideas of 
morals. We do not believe in her. Per- 
sonally, I can say, in peraphren of 
Gelett Burgess: 

I never saw a purple past; 
I never hope to see one. 


But I can tell you, first and last, 
I'd rather see than be one. 


The chief fault to be found with 
“The Price” is that it is so complete- 
ly coincidental. The moment the 
drama requires anything to happen, it 
happens. Ethel Toscani combined 
business with pleasure as secretary to 
Stanard Dole. In other words, she 
loved him and gave herself to him. 
Also, but somewhat later, she loved 
Dr. Bristol. Opportunely Stanard 
had a weak heart, and when Ethel 
told him she was to marry his phy- 
sician he died, leaving a wife and a 
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diary. Ethel -became Mrs. Bristol. 
When she was very happy, Mrs. Dole 
opportunely came to her home to act 
as housekeeper. She fostered Ethel’s 
jealousy of the doctor and a girl 
mamed Florence, who opportunely 
had a sweetheart who took cocaine 
and so required her to meet Bristol 
surreptitiously at Allenburg. After 
they had returned, and Ethel had ac- 
cused them, Mrs. Dole read choice se- 
lections from the diary, making up 
’ some of them as she went along, and 
then Ethel confessed. Her husband 
left her, and-she was about to commit 


suicide when saved by a garrulous. 


and sentimental parlor maid. 

In spite of my light treatment of 
its story, “The Price” isa well-made 
play—too well made, in fact—with 
effective moments, Mrs. Dole is a re- 
markable piece of character drawing. 
The time has gone by, however, 
when ‘we can grow maudlin about the 
woman with the purple past. Helen 
Ware’s acting, which never fails to 


compel interest, did much for the 
piece, but not enough. “The Price” is 
a problem play without a problem, 
but with a moral. The ‘moral is: “If 
you can’t be good, be careful.” 


“THE MILLION” 


IF YOU don’t mind laughing your- 
self into hysterics, and rolling up and 
down the aisle of a theatre in convul- 
_ sions, permit me to recommend MM. 

Berr and Guillemaud’s naturalized 
farce, “The Million,” at the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theatre. Here is the 
wildest, most irresponsible, devil- 
may-care farce we have had in years, 
not even excepting “Seven Days;” a 
slap-bang riot of absurdity ‘that, 
judged by its effect on the risibles, 
deserves to rank with “The Private 
Secretary,” “Charley’s Aunt,” “Too 
Much johnson,” “Mr. Hopkinson,” 
and “Baby Mine.” 

The Parisian gentlemen who wrote 


“The .Million” neglected to mention 
a very» paipable indebtedness to the 
author of “A Scrap of Paper.” For 
here, as in Sardou’s ‘masterpiece, it is 
a fugitive Jeaf, a lottery ticket instead 
of a love letter, that brings about the 
complications. Ramon Andrade, a 
poor sculptor, owns the ticket, and it 
wins a million pesos. However, the 
ticket has reposed in his blue work 
blouse, and his fiancée, Beatrice Lind, 
has given the blouse to an escaping 
thief. Ramon and Beatrice and their 
friends, Lorimer Walsh, a medical 
student, and Charles Burt, .a reporter, 
proceed to the address of the thief, 
arriving just in time to be -arrested. 
Once released, they follow the blouse 
to the home of an operatic tenor who 
has bought it to, wear in “La Bo- 
héme.” Beatrice recovers the garment 
by strategy and throws it out of the 
window to her accomplices, who see 
it fall upon.a swiftly passing cab and 
take up the chase until, finally, they 
recapture the important slip in a no- 
torious road-house. 

I have never witnessed a more irre- 
sistible bit of horseplay than the 
scene in which the dwellers in 
Ramon’s studio, wild with joy at the 
news that their lottery ticket has won 
the capital prize, start in to demol- 
ish the furniture. Then, too, Taylor 
Holmes, whose work as the medical 
student amounts to creative genius, 
provokes roars of laughter when, try- 
ing to explain his loss to the thief, he 
finds himself scarcely able to speak 
for stuttering. The entire cast, and 
especially Paul Ker as the tenor and 
William Burress as the thief, is excel- 
lent, and, if laughter really makes 
people grow fat, the Messrs. Shubert 
will be compelled to widen the exits 
at the Thirty-ninth Street. 


“UNCLE SAM” 


THAT. Anne Caldwell, who wrote 
“The Nest Egg” for Zelda Sears, 
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doesn’t approve of Europe is appar- 
ent in the comedy, “Uncle Sam,” 
which she and James O’Dea have fur- 
nished Thomas A. Wise and John 
Barrymore. This piece, which began 
its season at the Liberty and moved 
to the Gaiety, traces the lines laid 
down in “The Man From Home,” 
demonstrating that it is practically 
impossible to belong to one of the 
older civilizations without being ef- 
fete, dishonorable and a fortune 
hunter. 

Uncle Sam is Colonel Sam Gunni- 
son, a rich miner from what Marjorie 
Wood calls “Nevahda.” He has sent 
his nephew, Robert Hudson, to 
Heidelberg, where he follows with 
Amy Wright, whom he orders Bob to 
marry. Robert, to escape this fate, 
fancying himself in love with an ad- 
venturess, named Kitzi Von Tromp, 
pretends to be a “mollycoddle.” Uncle 
Sam hates “mollycoddles,” but, hear- 
ing it mentioned that Grace Alliston 
likes them, he is not above feigning 
effeminacy and embroidering doilies 
in the effort to win her, Eventually, 
of course, Bob becomes enamored of 
Amy, and discloses himself in the 
proper light. “Uncle Sam” is broad 
burlesque, of the most improbable 
and conventional sort. Mr. Wise and 
Mr. Barrymore bring to bear upon it 
their undoubted cleverness, but even 
their work does not make the piece 
food for grown-up intellects. 


“THE ENCHANTRESS” 


ANYONE with a savage breast in 
need of soothing will do well to take 
it to the New York Theatre, where 
Kitty Gordon is appearing in “The 
Enchantress.” Victor Herbert’s music 
has charm to do almost any amount 
of soothing, and if, in exceptional 
cases, it should fail, one may count 
upon the sedative effect of a tranquil- 
izing book by Fred De Gressac and 
Harry B. Smith. 
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. This book, which tells a logical 
story legitimately, may be set down 
as a commendable effort, but that fact 
does not always keep it from being 
dull. Why is it that, though the suc- 
cessful dramatic author tries to be 
most entertaining in laying the 
ground-work of his plot, the author 
of musical-comedy seems to feel that 
the narration of a story excuses any 
kind of stupidity? Madame De Gres- 
sac, who wrote “The Marriage of 
Kitty,” has found for “The Enchant- 
ress” a very interesting romance, con- 
cerning Prince Ivan, of Zergovia, 
whose love for an opera singer, 
Vivien Savary, makes him willing to 
sacrifice his throne. She and Mr. 
Smith have evolved one or two good 
dramatic situations, but nothing in 
the way of humorous episode, while 
their relation is needlessly verbose. 

Mr, Herbert’s music is one long 
delight—lilting, simple, and yet con- 
sistently good, while skillful orches- 
tration adds immeasurably to its ef- 
fect. The best of his numbers are “If 
You Can’t Be as Happy as You'd 
Like to Be, Be Just as Nearly Happy 
as You Can,” “And the Last Little 
Girl is You,” “Land of My Own Ro- 
mance,” “Rose, Lucky Rose,” “Art is 
Calling for Me,” “Come Little 
Fishes,” “One Word from You,” 
“That Naughty Little Song,” and the 
stirring finale of Act I, 

Miss Gordon, whose opulent beauty 
makes it easy to understand» why 
Prince Ivan was willing to give up 
his throne, heads a cormpany ° that 
sings sufficiently well to be histrion- 
ically pretty bad. With modern play- 
ers, singing and acting seem to bear 
the relation of that interesting juve- 
nile feat known as “patting your head 
and rubbing your stomach.” Arthur 
Forrest, well known to the legitimate 
stage, shows up his associates rather 
ungraciously by his performance of 
the scheming Minister of War. Har- 
old H. Forde, as the Prince, however, 








is surprisingly good, for a ‘tenor. 
Ralph .Riggs dances well, and Nellie 
McCoy, though quite ‘out of the. pic- 
ture, pleases the audience immensely. 


“THE QUAKER GIRL” 


BY ALL odds, the most charm- 
ing musical entertainment in town is 
“The Quaker Girl,” which has 
brought back to the Majestic The- 
atre, mow rechristened the Park, 
much of the prestige that belonged to 
it in the days of “The Wizard of Oz.” 
The book, by James T. Tanner, is po- 
lite without ever being stupid—a li- 
bretto with a capital story frequently 
enlivened by flashes of the quaintest 
humor. One of its characters, for ex- 
ample, is Jeremiah, whose soul is a 
battle-ground on which war the in- 
stincts inherited from .a Quaker 
mother and a very gay father. “Bring 
me a ginger ale and whisky,” he or- 
ders. “The ginger ale’s for mother, 
and the whisky for father!” 

Adrian Ross’ and Percy Green- 
bank’s lyrics are clever, while the 
music by Lionel Monckton, whose 
wife, Gertie Millar, played the title 
role in London, includes a _ waltz, 
“Come to the Ball,” that, for swing 
and rhythm, beats any of the season’s 
importations from Vienna. Clifton 
Crawford, the very best of our light 
comedians, heads an excellent cast, 
and sings a song of his own writing, 
“Get Away; I’m a Married Man,” in 
which Paul Rever is depicted trying 
to get away from the lonely ladies 
whose husbands have gone to fight 
the British. To these ladies he de- 
clares : 

All danger is comparative— 
Let go my horse’s narrative! 

Ina Claire proves herself a distinct 
find in the part of the-Quakeress. The 
whole performance is a thing of 
beauty and will be a joy, if not for- 
ever, at least for several prosperous 
months on Broadway. 
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“THE RED WIDOW” 


MODESTY forbids my dilating up- 
on “The Red Widow,” which, in a 
manner ‘of ‘speaking, is a product of 
THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. Ren- 
nold ‘Wolf, my colleague in these 
pages, and I wrote the libretto of this 
piece, in which Raymond Hitchcock is 
appearing at the Astor, while the score 
was composed by Charles J. Gebest. 
The three of us wanted very much to 
turn out a musical-comedy that 
should be a play, also—a book that 
would not be incoherent or absurd if 
produced without music. 

The story of “The Red Widow,” 
deals with Cicero Hannibal Butts, 
whose kind-heartedness leads him to 
take a lady in difficulties across the 
Russian border on a passport made 
out for “Mr and Mrs. Butts.” Once 
in St. Petersburg, the lady transfers 
her difficulties to Cicero. She proves 
to be a dangerous Nihilist, and, in or- 
der to save ‘her companion from one 
of ‘her group, she introduces him as 
another Nihilist, “the terrible Butcher 
John Hammond.” Mr. Hitchcock, of 
course, lends his inimitable drollery 
to the réle of Cicero. Mr. Gebest’s 
gebest melodies are “I Love Love,” 
“Just for You,” “We Will Go to 
Gogo,” “When Woman is the Ques- 
tion,” “The Nihilists,’ and “You 
Can’t Pay the Landlord with Love.” 


A LOT OF THINGS 


“THE THREE ROMEOS” suc- 
ceeded “Gypsy Love” at the Globe, 
where Franz Lehar’s tuneful opera 
failed to get a hearing, chiefly be- 
cause its star, Marguerita Sylva, was 
taken ill the first night and-could not 
fish the performance. R. H. Burn- 
side’s and Raymond Hubbell’s new 
musical-comedy is what used to be 
called a “song show,” which is 'to say 
that it is made up principally of 
“numbers,” in the staging of which 

















bouquets are suddenly illuminated, 
pianos are transformed into millinery 
shops, and like wonderful things oc- 
cur. The book is boisterous and bor- 
ing, but many of the “numbers,” 
aforesaid, and particularly one en- 
titled “Annabelle Jerome,” are clever. 
The month was not without its so- 
briety. Julia Marlowe and E. H. Soth- 
ern brought their familiar répertoire 
to the Manhattan, and The Drama 
Players succeeded Fritzi Scheff in a 
Victor Herbert Opera, “The Duch- 
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ess,” that remained only a short time 
at the Lyric. These players present- 
ed Ibsen’s dreary “The Lady from 
the Sea,” Moliére’s “The Learned 
Ladies,” and Pinero’s “The Thunder- 
bolt.” Robert Edeson, after two 


- weeks in “The Cave Man,” at the Ful- 


ton, went on the road in “The Arab,” 
whose original star was Edgar Sel- 
wyn. “Mrs, Avery” ran but a few 
nights at Weber’s, and May Robson’s 
“Three Lights,” at the Bijou, proved 
to be the lights that failed. 


THE DAY OF THE DOG 


THE late Jacob Wendell, who originated the part of the Dog in Maeterlinck’s 
“The Blue Bird,” was once dining in a chop house, when an impertinent 
stranger sat down opposite him. After growling at the waiters, complaining 
of the food, and making himself generally obnoxious, he turned his attention 
to the actor. “Aint you Wendell, the fellow that plays the Dog in ‘The Blue 
Bird?’” he demanded, with a grin of recognition, Mr. Wendell admitted his 
identity. “I thought so,” continued the other. “Pretty fair bark you’ve got, 
too. But when it comes to playin’ a dog, believe me, I’ve got you skinned a 
mile.” And to prove it, he emitted several barks and a whine that were really 
quite remarkable. “Pretty good, eh?” he inquired. “Excellent! Most excellent!” 


replied the actor. “But you see, I had to learn.” 





THE PASSING. 
KYRLE. BELLEW 
By VANDERHEYDEN FYLES 


MR. FYLES, as an authority on all matters pertaining to the theatre, is perhaps better qual- 
fied than any other writer to treat of the life and career of the late Kyrle Bellew. 


N THURSDAY morning, Novem- 
ber second of this year, just as the 
sun was rising in his beloved east 

and stretching its long, red arms across 
the Great Salt Lake to greet him, Kyrle 
Bellew closed his tired eyes in the eter- 
nal sleep; and at that moment the stage 
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not only lost a leader of thirty years’ 
authority. but saw practically the last 
captain of an honored school pass out. 
In professional method and in personal 
proclivities- Mr. Bellew belonged with 
Lawrence Barrett, Wilson Barrett, 
Louis James and others of that rever- 











enced company; and while he could— 
and did—play parts molded in the 
modern manner, he was ill-adapted to 
them, was by no means at his best and 
was, indeed, inferior to many actors 
who would have been but pigmies com- 
pared to him in the roles that Nature 
and his times designed him for. 

For two years he had known the end 
was imminent and he wished it to.come 
practically as it did, overtaking him in 
the heat of effort and accomplishment. 
More than once he spoke enviously of 
the manner of Henry Irving’s death, 
which occurred within an hour after a 
performance in Lord Tennyson’s trag- 
edy of “Becket:” and happily, he him- 
self passed into the unknown only six 
days after his first and only perform- 
ance, in Salt Lake City, of the genial 
character of Tom Kemp in “The Mol- 
lusc.” He faced death readily and 
bravely: the fear that haunted him was 
blindness. About two years ago, while 
acting in New York, he lost his sight, 
almost totally and for a period of some 
weeks; and the dread of a permanent 
recurrence of that affliction probably 
actuated his defiance of medical advice 
(that continued histrionic effort might 
shorten his remaining days). Indeed, 
this counsel may have impelled him to 
greater perseverance in the Mimic 
World, where forgetfulness might en- 
fold him. On his last visit to England, 
having been granted a special permis- 
sion by the Pope, he gained access to 
an English convent, and spoke with his 
sister, a Roman Catholic nun, for the 
first time in thirty years and for what 
he knew to be the last time. 


Four Phases of Bellew’s Career 


THE long and opulent career of 
Kyrle Bellew falls naturally, and with 
unique sharpness of divisions, into four 
eras: his activities before coming to 
America; his introduction here and 
eminence as “leading man” at Wal- 
lack’s; his eleven years of international 
association with Mrs. James Brown 
Potter; and the final dozen as a “star” 
acting only in America and competing 
with men and women of contemporary 
modes and methods, generally in 
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dramas of to-day. The place and period 
of his birth have been variously given; 
and though he may have been less reti- 
cent wth intimates, public chroniclers 
never succeeded in getting more out of 
him, in regard to the latter fact, than 
that the day and month were the twen- 
ty-eighth of March and the year “about 
1857.” That several accepted authori- 
ties give his birthplace as Calcutta, 
when correctly it should be named as 
Prescott, in England’s Lincolnshire, is 
probably because his distinguished 
father took him to India when a baby, 
and his early, formative years were 
spent there. 

The elder Bellew, who did not as- 
sume that patronymic until after his 
son’s birth, was an English clergyman 
named John Montesquieu Higgins ; and 
the subject of this brief resumé of a 
long, adventurous and productive life 
was known until about his eighteenth 
year as Harold Dominick Higgins— 
or, more generally, as Harry Higgins. 
His father’s removal to India, where 
he labored as an Anglican chaplain at 
Darjeeling, stamped the Sepoy mutiny 
as an early memory on the ardent, im- 
pressionable young mind. A little later, 
when the Reverend Mr. Bellew was 
called to England, created a Queen’s 
chaplain and became rector of a boys’ 
school in the St. John’s Wood section 
of the metropolis, young Harry Hig- 
gins breathed his first whiff of the foot- 
lights through his father’s relations 
with Charles Fechter. The elder Bellew 
—an elocutionist of great power who 
ultimately became a Roman Catholic 
and a public reader, traversing the 
United States and Canada, as well as . 
England, in the last capacity—taught 
English to the German*born and 
French-famed actor; and by this ac- 
quaintance his son’s mind was opened 
to the first vague whisperings of stage 
allurement. The beautiful voice that 
was an attribute of Kyrle Bellew’s 
maturity may be presumed to have been 
inherited from his father and probably 
developed by that orator; and older 
people recall the same heavy-browed 
and searching eyes, and shock of 
prematurely-white hair, in the father 
that we knew in the son, though the 





earlier Bellew was a man of massive 
stature. 
Australian Days 


HARRY HIGGINS did not begin 
his adventurous career in the British 
Navy, as has been said repeatedly, but 
as an apprentice on a merchant-packet 
of the Money-Wigram line, sailing be- 
tween England and Australia. Finally, 
when about nineteen, he ventured in the 
latter country, which remained alluring 
to him almost to the end, in many oc- 
cupations—some of them odd, some 
colorless with conventionality ; some of 
them dull, some vigorous with conse- 
quences, rashness and romance. He 
worked briefly in a commercial house 
and as a census-collector; roughed it 
as.a miner, dashing into the whirlpool 
of a gold craze; spoke for the first time 
from the stage—to be exact, platform 
—as “lecturer” in a Melbourne pano- 
rama of the Franco-Prussian War; and 
even conceived and carried out the 
quaint idea of “running” a compact 
burial ground, of which he elected him- 
self embalmer, gravedigger and clergy- 
man, in one. 

Bellew’s first appearance on the 
stage was in a rough-and-ready, care- 
less, semi-amateur performance of the 
farce of “Turn Him Out,” in the far- 
off settlement of Solferino. The year 
was 1874 and the name of the character 
he played was Eglinton Roseleaf. Odd- 
ly enough that part was the one in 
which he made his London début less 
than one year later. After a brief ex- 
perience as a reporter on a Melbourne 
“ mewspaper, he had worked his way 
- back to England as a third mate. Ar- 
fiving in London with his nomadic 
mind set on no occupation in especial, 
he took up a copy of the Daily Tele- 
graph; he read the late Helen Barry’s 
advertisement for an actor, applied for 
the position, and thereat made his pro- 
fessional début as Lord Woodstock in 
“Lady Clancarty,” at the Theatre 
Royal, Brighton, August 22, 1875. His 
entry into London occurred at the Park 
Theatre, on the sixteenth of the follow- 
ing October—the character being, as I 
have mentioned, Eglinton Roseleaf in 
“Turn Him Out.” 
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Early Theatrical Experience 


THE career of Kyrle Bellew for the 
next ten years may be sketched rap- 
idly, but it laid a firm foundation for 
the sound, versatile, experienced acting 
that marked the notable successes of 
his later life; and it was a period of 
steady progress in professional dex- 
terity and in popular esteem. For a 
novice to secure an engagement at the 
London Haymarket, then at the pin- 
nacle of its fame under the régime of 
Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, was an 
achievement in itself, though the small 
parts allotted to him gave him little 
opportunity. After about four years— 
and a brief, similar experience with Sir 
Henry Irving—he moved over to the 
Imperial, under Marie Litton’s manage- 
ment; this was a step down as to en- 
vironment, but a leap up, in opportunity. 
For here he enjoyed several years of 
invaluable experience in “old com- 
edies,” a school of drama in which he 
ultimately excelled. 

In 1882, Kyrle Bellew came over to 
America for the first time, though he 
did not act here until three years later. 
A. M. Palmer had imported him; but 
Dion Boucicault, being aware of the 
poor quality of the character about to 
be assigned to the débutant, advised 
him against risking himself before a 
strange community in so poor a part, 
and the actor sailed for England, pick- 
ing up his career with Miss Litton 
where he had dropped it. In a histri- 
onic experience so rich in more recent 
and significant accomplishment as Mr. 
Bellew’s, it would be tedious and profit- 
less to detail his foreign movements 
until he returned to our side. At the 
opening of the Prince’s Theatre (now 
known as the Prince of Wales’s) he 
attracted special commendation as 
Prince Philamir, in the late W. S. Gil- 
bert’s delightful fantasy of “The Pal- 
ace of Truth,” a réle in which he pres- 
ently was much admired in America. 
Humphrey Goddard, in “Breaking a 
Butterfly,” Gilbert Vaughan, in “Called 
Back,” Hubert Graham, in “In His 
Power,” and Carlos Merle, in “Heart- 
less,” are the other notable perform- 
ances of this period. 











‘American Début 


“ON OCTOBER 26, 1885, Kyrle Bel- 
lew made his début in America, the land 
that was to see and judge—and almost 
always to commend—the majority of 
the art enterprises of his remaining 
years. The evening must have been.an 
anxious one for him, imasmuch as he 
had been imported to ‘the leading the- 
atre of the country and to the terrify- 
ing task of filling a void left by the 
semi-retirement of the favorite actor 
of the day. I refer to Wallack’s The- 
atre and to Lester Wallack. However, 
he did brave such an undertaking and 
his ‘success was such as to maintain 
him in the perilous position until the 
termination of the famous Wallack 
management, May 7, 1887. During the 
first season he carried the chief burden 
of the declining institution except about 
three months in the late winter and the 
early spring, when Lester Wallack, 
struggling manfully against broken 
health and energy, endeavored to re- 
sume the active leadership of his 
famous company. Mr. Bellew made his 
début in “In His Power;” and subse- 
quently acted: 

Captain Absolute in “The Rivals:” 
November 2, 1885. 

George Airy in “The Busybody:” 
November 19, 1885. 

Jack Yeulett in “Hoodman Blind::” 
November 30, 1885. 

Sir Edward Challoner in “Valerie :” 
February 15, 1886. 

Prince Philamir in “The Palace of 
Truth:” March 15, 1886. 

The season ended on May 1. On 
February 15, Lester Wallack had re- 
appeared, and between that time and 
the summer interlude, three plays in 
which his réles were notably dominant 
were acted without Mr. Bellew in the 
cast at all. The following season, how- 
ever—the end of Wallack’s under Wal- 
lack management—the actor-manager 
did not venture from his enforced re- 
tirement; and Mr. Bellew, appearing 
in seven of the eight plays, acted: 

Noel Musgrave in “Harvest:” Oc- 
tober 13, 1886. 

Tom Jones in “Sophia:” November 
4, 1886. 
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Raphael de Correse in “Moths:” 
December 8, 1886. 

Charles Surface in “The School for 
Scandal:” December 27, 1886. - 

Lieutenant Kingsley in “Harbor 
Lights:” January 27, 1887. 

Dyke in “The Dominie’s Daughter :” 
March 24, 1887. 

Littleton Coke in “Old Heads and 
Young Hearts;” April 18, 1887. 


Bellew in the Brownstone Age 


IT IS neither agreeable nor easy, 
considering the raison d’étre of ‘this 
paper, to speak of some elements in ‘the 
personal career of Kyrle Bellew; yet 
to omit them all would leave this sketch 
a bald and lifeless narrative—a flat, dull 
sketch made up of colorless, crude lines 
and lacking in the lights and shades that 
re-create humanity. To understand the 
period and its influence on Kyrle Bel- 
lew’s career, one must undertake ‘to cast 
one’s Twentieth Century self back into 
the “atmosphere” of New York in the 
middle ’Eighties. 

This epoch has been called the Brown- 
stone Age. The most desirable streets 
were hideous with row upon row of 
stiff, unindividual dwellings: even im 
the better drawing-rooms gas still pre- 
vailed, shedding its stuffy luster on 
“belles” in Alexandra bangs and “bus- 
tles:” and outdoor exerggse was still 
looked upon a bit askance as not a 
diversion to be indulged in by the 
ladies. 

The French language was looked up- 
on with a vague mistrust; and Anglo- 
mania was rampant. Ward McAllister 
had proclaimed Society to be limited to 
four hundred persons; and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Astor ruled them (and, indirectly, 
influenced their imitators) with a stern 
hand. Richard Harding Davis’s “Van 
Bibber” was the rage: amateur acting 
was the latest vogue, such prominent 
New Yorkers as Mrs. Clara Bloodgood, 
Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, Elsie de 
Wolfe, the Wendells, Edward Fales 
Coward and Mrs. James Brown Potter 
being the leading spirits of the Comedy 
Club; and Mrs. Langtry still was 
spoken of in a tone of tremulous ad- 
venture. 
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“The Mould of Form” 


NEW YORK; in short, was in the 
transitory stage of having ceased to 
be a village and yet not daring to come 
out boldly as a world metropolis, with 
the bigness, openness and understand- 
ing such a title stands for. And in this 
atmosphere Kyrle Bellew and John 
Drew—his only rival, being then the 
leading man of Daly’s Theatre, which 
Was mounting steadily in favor in direct 
tatio to the decline of Wallack’s—were 
gazed on by the gaping public as hardly 
credible, and perhaps dangerous, inno- 
vations. Society had “taken them up!” 
Drew’s clothes were as seriously dis- 
cussed as Mrs. Langtry’s; his daily 
“promenades” on Fifth Avenue were 
practically events; and it was rumored 
that he actually had been seen dining 
at good clubs! But if a distinction 
might be made—while John Drew was 
the glass of fashion, Bellew was the 
mould of form. His beauty was the 
tage. It seemed as though no woman 
lived who questioned it; and it was not 
exceptional to hear such men as did, 
accused of suffering from green 
eyes. He was not tall; but he had a 
slender, graceful figure and carried 
himself superbly. His features were of 
the finely-chiseled, classic type; his eyes 
were bright and keen, and of fascinat- 
ing expression, beneath their black and 
bushy brows; and in spite of his un- 
questionable youth, his curling, silky 
hair was snow-white. 

Bellew was, as I have said, John 
Drew’s only rival in the graces of So- 
ciety. He interested himself in several 

‘amateurly-histrionic ventures: and a 
visit he made within theexclusive con- 
fines of Tuxedo caused such a stir as 
to be the late Pierre Lorillard’s reason, 
it was said, for instituting a rule that 
no actors be permitted to the Park. His 
mame was associated with those of sev- 
eral women of assured position, not all 
of whom were unincumbered with in- 
fluential husbands; and it became fixed 
in the public mind with at least one 
notorious divorce suit. Little was said 
then, or has been remembered, about 
his own marriage, which was, to say 
the least, by no means commonplace in 


its attributes. In 1884 he took Eugenie 
Legrand as his wife; but from the mo- 
ment the union was pronounced, they 
separated. Four years later—May, 
1888, to be exact—she secured a divorce 
from him. Old New Yorkers may re- 
call a brief engagement Miss Legrand 
played at the Union Square Theatre, 
in 1882, when she undertook to act the 
heroines of “The Lady of Lyons” and 
“La Dame aux Camelias’—with the 
late Lewis Morrison, of “Faust” fame, 
as the Claude and Armand—and ap- 
peared also in a drama called “So- 
lange.” 


With Cora Urquhart Potter 


IT WAS at this point in Kyrle Bel- 
lew’s career and in public understand- 
ing, that he joined forces with Cora 
Urquhart Potter; and for the following 
eleven years his fortunes fell or fluc- 
tuated, though the roving, struggling, 
feverish existence he shared with his 
alluring partner probably was the hap- 
piest period of his life. We are told 
now that frequent rumors were circu- 
lated at the time, announcing the mar- 
riage of these professional associates; 
but if they were, their authors would 
seem to have strangely disregarded the 
well-known fact that Bishop Potter’s 
nephew and his Southern wife were not 
divorced until 1903. Mrs. Potter’s bold 
step from the amateur stage to the 
professional was elaborately planned. 
She “shocked” Washington by reciting 
“’Ostler Joe;” she endorsed a face- 
cream favored by Mrs. Langtry and 
Madame Patti; she moved upon the 
London Great World under the shrewd 
tutelage of the eccentric Mrs. Paran 
Stevens ; she made known her acquaint- 
ance with the Prince of Wales; and she 
accomplished her professional début in 
“that dear London,” blandly declaring, 
when she came to New York, that she 
had chosen the British capital “to gain 
experience” before submitting herself 
to American judgment. But above all, 
she secured the co-operation of Kyrle 
Bellew, among the foremost players of 
the day and better equipped than almost 
any living man to teach an amateur the 
art of acting. Many admirers of Bellew 
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have never ‘ceased to bewail his devo- 
tion of eleven years of the best period 
of his life to professional association 
with a beautiful incompetent and to 
the futile effort to fire her cold, -cal- 
culating intellect and heart. with the 
dramatic spark. Financial - anxieties 
must have harassed them continually ; 
London and the chief ‘cities of America 
repeatedly rejected them and they were 
forced to penetrate into ‘the strangest 
corners of the earth; play after play 
was tested in the hopeless: effort ‘to en- 
gage the public fancy; and, above the 
whole experience, a vague cloud of the 
bizarre—if not the actually scandalous 
—continually glowered. 


Rise to Stellar Dignity 


MR. BELLEW and Mrs. Potter 
acted together, for the first time, at 
the London Gaiety, in a forgotten fail- 
ure called “Civil War.” That was on 
June 27, 1887. On August 13, they 
made another effort, substituting a 
piece entitled “Loyal Love.” The 
second venture was as unfortunate as 
the first; but the desired “‘London seal” 
had been more or less secured, and the 
widely-advertised American moved up- 
on her Anglomaniacal compatriots. 

What was actually Kyrle  Bel- 
lew’s stellar début—though completely 
eclipsed im the pulsating curiosity 
about his partner—was accomplished 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, in New 
York, October 31, 1887. Seats for 
the premiére were sold at auction, 
the best box bringing no less than 
four hundred dollars. Most of the 
' tickets were gobbled up by “speci: 
lators;” but the audience that pre- 
sented them was as “representative” 
and brilliant as any ever assembled in a 
theatre. The drama, from ‘the French, 
was “Faustine de Bressier,” and was 
deadly dull. It expired at the :termina- 
tion of two weeks. Seven additional 
performances were devoted to “Loyal 
Love;” and the first Bellew-Potter 
season in New York came to an in- 
auspicious end. The following season 
Mr. Bellew tried again, and with some- 
thing nearer to success, to arouse an 
' interest in his lovely pupil greater than 


mere curiosity. Appearing in a sump- 
tuous revival-of the “Antony and Cleo- 
patra” of Shakespeare, they attracted 
another notable “first-night” audience 
to Palmer’s Theatre, on Tuesday even- 
ing, January 8, 1889. The -en 

lasted seven weeks; Kate Lester, Alice 
Butler, Ian Robertson, Vincent Stern- 
royd, Sidney Bowkett and Charles W. 
Butler might be mentioned among the 
“supporting” actors. 


Wander Years 


AFTER this the wanderings of the 
nomadic Bellew and of his weirdly loyve- 
ly companion began. It carried them to 
every corner of our country and to 
Australia: it ~emboldened them _ to 

pathfind” with Anglo-Saxon drama 
in China, and in India, and in other 
lands of the Far East. Many were the 
experiences developed by these travels; 
and the adventurous Bellew reveled 
in them. Furthermore, it is understood 
that once away from “hostile America,” 
much money was accumulated. A 
répertoire of thirty plays was “car- 
ried;” and it is to be pointed .out to 
admirers of Bellew that many of them 
gave him opportunities for the best .act- 
ing he could offer. 

Indeed, unless I have been misin- 
formed, he dared even Hofilet, when 
far enough away from England and 
America. Also, while thus lost from 
the familiar world, he gave test-per- 
formances of new dramas, by himself 
and others. Of these, more presently. 
Notable among the characters acted by 
Bellew at this stage of his career were 
Romeo and Orlando, David Garrick, 
Armand Duval, Young Marlow and 
Claude Melnotte. Of his acting in the 
first two roles and in the last two, I 
can speak authoritatively, inasmuch as 
I observed it then and have studied it 
with maturer eye. In such creations of 
deliberate artificiality, Kyrle Bellew 
was at his best: his effectiveness de- 
creased in direct ratio with the degree 
of naturalness pervading the .assumed 
part. Thus, the best performance I ever. 
saw him give was the debonair, im- 
credible Charles Surface, in “The 
School for Scandal”—an embodiment 
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conceived in a spirit of elegant, blithe 
Qaiety, and executed with a rich and 
courtly grace. His Young Marlow, in 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” was Sur- 
face’s inferior only inasmuch as Gold- 
smith’s beau offers poorer opportuni- 
ties than Sheridan’s. In the Shake- 
speare réles, and as the Bulwer-Lytton 
hero of romance,.this excellence was 
marred only in so far as Bellew’s pas- 
sion always was deliberate, studied, 
uninspired. He seemed invariably to 
tell you about a man in love; not to 
show you one. Aside from that defect, 
these performances were irreproach- 
able; and surely they ranked infinitely 
higher than his struggles with the 
creatures of modern realism. 


Divers Bellew-Potter Performances 


In the spring of 1892 he introduced 
a “Hero and Leander” drama, written 
by himself, to London, at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre; and presently—July 30 
—he deserted Mrs. Potter to act Philip 
Carrington, in “The Lights o’ Home,” 
at the Adelphi. But the break was only 
temporary, and they continued to act 
together until 1898. Returning to 
America, they began an engagement at 
the Union Square Theatre on December 
12, 1892, in a translation of “Therese 
Raquin,” by Emile Zola. The frank- 
ness of the Frenchman was unwelcome 
to Americans of the period; and what 
was termed an “undressing scene” by 
Mrs. Potter inflamed the voice of cen- 
sure. In short, the tragedy was re- 
moved from view within a fortnight. 
“Francillon,” the splendid comedy of 
the younger Dumas, was added to the 
Bellew-Potter répertoire at about this 
time; and, presently, the “showy” 
fabric, by Mr. Bellew himself, on the 
subject of the patriotic French Char- 
lotte Corday, gave him a splendid 
opportunity, as the unscrupulous Marat, 
for vivid, melodramatic acting of the 
type of Henry Irving’s in “The Bells.” 
Indeed, his embodiment of the revolu- 
tionist strongly recalled that memorable 
performance and could have borne 
comparison with it without blushes. I 
am uncertain when he adopted it into 
his réperioire—I saw it first in San 
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Francisco, during the Exhibition—but 
he did not introduce it to the metrop- 
olis until March 15, 1895. During that 
engagement he endeavored once more 
to interest New Yorkers in “Therese 
Raquin.” In 1896 the couple passed 
under the distinguished management of 
Augustin Daly, who presented them at 
his famous theatre in “Le Collier de la 
Reine,” by Pierre Decourcelle, Bellew 
as Cardinal de Rohan and Mrs. Potter 
as Marie Antoinette; the date of the 
premiere was September 5, 1895. On 
the third of the succeeding March, the 
same great manager presented them in 
a beautiful revival of “Romeo and 
Juliet,” with William Redmund as 
Mercutio, Verner Clarges, Capulet, 
Frank Currier, Friar Laurence, Maud 
Hosford, Lady Capulet, and Mrs. W. 
G, Jones as the Nurse. 


An Australian Interlude 


IN 1897, Mr. Bellew and the allur- 
ing actress once more ventured Lon- 
don, introducing “Francillon” on Sep- 
tember 18, at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre. Other efforts followed, with 
plays already mentioned; and then 
they separated. Passing under the man- 
agement of Charles Wyndham, Mr. 
Bellew acted at the London Criterion 
in a romantic drama called “The Jest ;” 
presently reverting to the employer of 
his youthful days, Sir Henry Irving, 
and making himself appear as young 
as ever, in the part of Olivier, the son 
of the characters played by Irving and 
Miss Terry, in the Sardou melodrama 
of “Robespierre.” That was in the 
spring of 1899. After another ill-starred 
effort with Mrs. Potter—“The Ghetto,” 
Comedy Theatre, September 9, 1899— 
he retired from the stage. Reverting to 
the vigorous, open life in Australia, | 
Kyrle Bellew ceased to be a figure of 
the theatre; and, venturing boldly as a 
miner, he is understood to have accu- 
mulated a considerable fortune. 

When he reappeared, in 1901, it 
was like the coming of a new star. The 
Potter association was no more; we 
youngsters were not intimidated with 
the information that a representative 
of the Great Days had reappeared 
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/ amongst us; and death had so mate- 
/ Yially depleted the ranks of his grandi- 
ose confréres as to make his “grand 
style” something of a novelty. He re- 
introduced himself as the hero of 
Stanley J. Weyman’s inflated narrative 
of “A Gentleman of France,” and was 
acclaimed enthusiastically and reward- 
ed liberally. Eleanor Robson was his 
leading actress; but when she presently 
was elevated to stellar rank, he offered 
no objection to assisting her to fame 
by acting Romeo to her Juliet. Indeed, 
he accelerated her in the first steps 
upon so perilous a ladder, by appearing 
with her, at a charity matinée, in the 
“balcony scene” of the Shakespearean 
tragedy. 
The Modern Epoch 


MR. BELLEW’S graciousness was 
notable ; and it was oddly contradictory 
to his professional manner of extreme 
vanity. He was never loath to subor- 
dinate himself to aspiring talent; he 
not only lent the distinction of his name 
to actresses who seriously desired to 
advance in art, but he helped them with 
such unobservable “tricks of the trade” 
as only actors can appreciate. In earlier 
days it is to be presumed this skillful 
helpfulness was expended solely upon 
Cora Urquhart Potter; in later days, he 
scattered it variously and with prodi- 
gality. In reviewing the last few years 
of Bellew’s stage activities, I should 
prefer to dwell upon 
these occasional en- 
gagements and inci- 
dental matineés, rath- 
er than on his more 
regular employments. 

His plays were for 
the most part poor 
things; and the op- 
portunities they gave 
him could not possibly 
be said to give fair 
play to the best ele- 
ments of his art. 
“Raffles,” produced 
by him on October 
27, 1903, was a mass 
of folly that, how- 
ever, found abundant 
favor with the 


masses ; a one-act tragedy, “The Sacra- 
ment of Judas,” which he presently add- 
ed to the bill, was more nearly worthy 
of his elaborate ability. Three years 
later, he assumed the réle of Brigadier 
Gerard, in an epitome of the Conan 
Doyle novel; and “A’ Marriage of 
Reason,” a supremely silly play and a 
translation of “La Scandale,” should be 
mentioned as deserved fiascos. “The 
Thief,” in which he aided Margaret Iil- 
ington to success, offered him a good 
play, of its unreal school, and a part 
more nearly in his line. It is to be as- 
sumed that he was admirable in the gay, 
alluring comedy of “The Mollusc.” 
With Isabel Irving, Jane Laurel and 
Frank Goldsmith as his associates, he ~ 
had only just begun a Western tour in 
that joyous little play when his final ill- 
ness overtook him. 


Distinguished Work of Bellew’s 
Later Days *e 


HOWEVER, the younger genera- 
tion must, as I have intimated, have 
seen Kyrle Bellew in his occasional 
performances of the last ten years to 
appreciate him as more than a com- 
petent, rather “unconvincing” actor. 
In the spring of 1901 he assisted Mary 
Mannering, by the grace, preélsion and 
technical correctness of his Claude Mel- 
notte, in a rather ill-advised revival of 
“The Lady of Lyons;” and at about 
that time, in a chari- 
table matineé of “As 
You Like It,” with 
Minna Gale as Rosa- 
lind and the late Geo. 
Clarke as Jacques, he 
offered a spirited and 
authentic presentment 
of Orlando. But the 
best opportunity the 
younger generation 
has enjoyed to esti- 
mate the art of Kyrle 
Bellew occurred on an 
April afternoon in 
1902, when he fe- 
vealed the most de- 
lightful and correct 
Charles Surface of 
recent years. 


7] 
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MLLE. DESLYS, currently reported to have been the cause of the recent apheaval in Portue 
gal which resulted in the abdication of Manuel, king of Portugal, is now appearing in this 


country. Her article is followed by an interview with her by a representative of THE GREEN 
BOOK ALBUM. 


H, IT was good! did reception accorded me by the 

Oh, it was even better! American theatre-going public proved 

Oh, it was really the best! conclusively their attitude towards a 

It was a night I shall always re- stranger in their midst, a stranger 

member, the memorable September with many misgivings and forebod- 

twenty-seventh last, when the splen- ings, for I had been led to expect 
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almost anything, in the way of hos- 
tilities, from these same generous, im- 
pulsive people. 

The happy chance of my appear- 
ance before an American audience 
only came to pass through the per- 
sistent efforts of Mr. Lee Shubert, 
who made every inducement to me to 
invade a country which, according 
to’ many continental notions, is filled 
with Indians, buffaloes and various 
' forms of primitive life. Oh, la, la! 
How funny all that seems to me 
now! 

Frankly, I didn’t want to come 
here. Why should I venture into new 
fields when both Paris and London 
had already been so kind to me? Why 
invite comparison with other stage 
favorites of long standing? Why 
court disaster when everything pre- 
viously had been comparatively easy 
for me? Why—oh, well, why come 
at all? 

But I did come, and never shall I 
cease to be grateful that I did. A 
happy realization of this came to me 
less than five minutes after I had ap- 
peared on the stage. The responsive- 
ness of the audience, their kindliness, 
their “we-are-here-to-wish-you-well” 
attitude, with their generous applause 
at my first appearance, all acted as a 
real inspiration, a tonic, for me to 
give them the best that was in me. 
Such generosity could only be repaid 
with an equal generosity! 

The pleasure of appearing in such 
an attractive playhouse as the Winter 
Garden was another factor not to be 
deprecated; it was so large and spa- 
cious, yet comfortable withal, in such 
wide contrast to the European music 
halls, that, everything considered, one 
can but feel an everlasting gratitude 
to Mr. Shubert that he finally gained 
his point with me. 

Though there was some press an- 
tagonism towards me before my first 
appearance, any early resentment I 
may have felt—and there was a 
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good deal!—has now all been swept 
away by the subsequent friendly, and 
at the same time observant and in- 
telligent, attitude of the critics and 
newspaper writers. It is a heavy 
enemy to work against, the prejudice 
of the press, but it acted as a spur 
and incentive for me to justify my 
claims to a dignified, and not sensa- 
tional, appeal for public approval. 

Apparently there was some idea 
in the minds of the reviewers, as well 
as the theatre-going public, ae | 
hadn’t a scrap of talent, that I “was 
merely trading upon a public, con- ~ 
spicuous reputation and would appear 
upon exhibition much in the same 
manner as a museum freak or curi- © 
osity. Mon Dieu! Is it possible that 
so little is known over here of the 
training and study necessary before 
one may even qualify for a place on 
the European stage? In France it 
takes more than a pretty face and a 
sparkling personality to win public 
approbation. You have to apply your- 
self assiduously, cultivate your va- 
ried talents—and then awaj¢ your 
chance! 

It is exactly six years now since I 
made my stage début at the Paris- 
ana, but before that I had fortified 
myself with a thorough course of 
vocal study and a period at the Paris 
Conservatoire. Indeed, there was a 
time when I aspired to sing in grand 
opera and studied with that end in 
view. But my ambition was too 
vaulting and I overtaxed my vocal 
powers, with the result that I have 
now found probably a pleasanter and 
more profitable field. 

Also I have been greatly amused at 
the surprise expressed at my knowl- 
edge of the English language, though 
just why I cannot understand. Why 
shouldn’t I speak English? No great 
amazement was manifested in Paris 
when such well-known American fig- 
ures as Ethel Levey, Madge Lessing, 
May de Sousa, and Lillian Graham, 
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in their appearances there, used the 
' tongue of the boulevards. A girl with 
_a continental music hall reputation is 
pretty sure to have at least a half doz- 
en languages at her finger’s ends. 

Voila! I am sick to death of cheap 
motoriety and sensationalism, of be- 
ing classed as a brainless butterfly 
and being constantly misquoted and 
misunderstood. I shall not hide be- 
hind the cloak of sex and preach of 
_ the chivalry towards woman; that is 
far too often the absurd pose of one 
in the public eye. But I do ask to re- 
‘ ceive a fair, unprejudiced hearing, 
without malice or bitterness, to be 
judged solely upon my merits as a 
professional entertainer, and then to 
stand or fall by that decision. 

And I haven’t a single complaint to 
make of my splendid reception in this 
country; I should be the worst sort 
of ingrate to do that, but I found it 
difficult at first to convince the skep- 
tical, the prejudiced, that I belonged 
anywhere but in the freak class. 
Don’t think for a moment that this 
subject has become an obsession with 
me; it really has not, you know, but 
I have certain artistic standards and 
ideals, an appreciation of my right to 
serious consideration, and this I shall 
maintain through all time. I am so 
serious in my work and ambitions, 
my dreams for the future, that I sim- 
ply must cry out against their being 
lightly considered. 

The success which I have known in 
New York has been especially grati- 
fying to me, for now I have received 
the stamp of approval in the world’s 
greatest capitals—New York, Paris, 


London, Berlin and Vienna. Come, 


Monsieur and Madame, you will 
surely admit that this could not be 
accomplished merely through youth, 
prettiness and notoriety alone. 

And now for a word or two more 
about that happy first night before an 
American audience. You cannot 

imagine with what mixed feelings I 
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stood in the wings awaiting my turn, 
what a’ wide variety of thoughts 
surged through me. Would they 
greet me with stolid indifference, 
withholding their approval until the 
end, as in Paris, or would I be greet- 
ed with “boo’s,” the London form of 
disapproval—although I had heard 
something about “hissing,” as I be- 
lieved it was called over here? But 
nothing of the kind happened; they 
were friendliness personified, with a © 
welcome which almost amounted to 
effusiveness. And I had been pre- 
pared for coldness and stolidity! Of 
course the air was alive with curi- 
osity which was immediately felt; 
never before in my life was I so con- 
scious of being an object of such ab- 
solute, relentless scrutiny, the 
cynosure of hundreds and hundreds 
of eyes. And yet I had been stared at 
before! 

However, that welcoming burst of 
applause made me long to take them 
in my arms, to show in some person- 
al, intimate way my thankfulness and 
gratitude. So I did my best to enter- 
tain them—with the sincere hope and 
belief that I really succeeded. It was 
a good, kindly thing to do, to extend 
so hearty a welcome to such an ab- 
solute stranger as I, and it is pleas-* 
ant to record that subsequent audi- 
ences have been equally as generous 
to me. 

It has been a splendid experience, 
one that I shall treasure all my life, 
and one of these days I am returning 
to America, amid entirely different 
surroundings, with a type of enter- 
tainment wholly foreign to the one in 
which I am now engaged. No, I don’t 
know just exactly what it will- be 
now, but I have aspirations towards 
a career in the legitimate drama. 
Who knows? The romantic and 
poetic forms of literature have always 
appealed to me and I should like to 
give some expression of that sort in 
the drama. And I shall, too, one of 








these days. Just at present I am con- 
tent to await the day of bigger 
things. 

I shall leave New York with many 
regrets; it has all been so wonderful 
here, a gay kaleidoscope of activity, 
bustle and excitement, and I certain- 
ly wish I had the time to see some- 
thing of your vast country—Califor- 
nia, in particular, of which I have 
heard a great deal. But the stage is 
my life and the work there my first 
consideration, though I often wish it 
were not so. For instance, I dream 
constantly of having a quiet little 
home in the country, just outside 
Paris, where excitement and glitter 
are things unknown, and where I 
could spend my days peacefully, 
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away from public gaze. But it cannot 
be so, at least for a long time yet, 
and meanwhile I have much impor- 
tant work to do, many obstacles to 
overcome, many “bridges to burn,” as 
I believe the saying is, and a great 
many vital plans to bring to success- 
ful issues. 

Always I will look back upon my 
first appearance in America with the 
happiest of feelings. It has been a 
rare, unforgettable experience, and to 
you, dear American people, I cannot 
express how grateful I am! 


Wh Mf 


“ 





GABRIELLE OF THE LILIES SUBMITS 
TO AN INTERVIEW s 


HERE’S as much red tape con- 

nected with obtaining an interview 

with Gaby Deslys, as if she sat 
securely upon the throne of Portugal 
and permitted only “desirables” to pass 
before her and pay their respects. 
Gaby has a little throne of her own. 
It is of her own making and it has 
splendid perquisites. She told me the 
other day that she would not exchange 
it for any throne in the world or for 
any “social honors” that earthly kings 
could bestow. She knows that the curi- 
osity. of the world’s people is a more 
certain “loyalty” than the same people 
are able to pay to any sovereign. So 
she is happy, supremely happy she says, 
and she asks for no greater pleasure in 
this world of sorrows than to be a 
music-hall artiste who counts her salary 
well up in four figures. That magic 
word “artiste” means more to her, she 
admits, than any other. She loves ap- 
plause and she gets it. She loves jewel- 
ry and beautiful things and these things 





are literally piled about her “mountains 
high.” For the gossiping tongues of the 
world, she swears that she cares noth- 
ing. “I know myself,’ says Gaby. 
“That is the chief thing. I know that 
I am devout. Why, monsieur, they used 
to call me ‘the little ecclesiastic’ be- 
cause I was so good. There are some 
things, yes, some things in all of our 
lives that are private, but they are all 
right when we understand ourselves. 
Comprenez?” 


The Butterfly of the Boulevards 


THE first time I had the oppor- 
tunity to meet this little butterfly of the 
French boulevards, she was literally 
sitting in state in her dressing-room at 
the Winter Garden. Outside the door 
were detectives, who guard her day 
and night. She had also a private sec- _ 
retary, a gentleman who has served in 
similar capacity to Cleo de Merode, the 
reputed beloved of old Leopold—al- 
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though his love for her did not quite 
upset his throne. In her loge she is 
attended by a buxom French maid and 
an English maid. Gaby enters the the- 
atre with her escort and goes quickly 
to the brilliantly lighted dressing-room, 
which is decorated with roses. She is a 
butterfly among the flowers of the gar- 
den, this innocent-looking little girl 
from Marseilles who is credited with 
having been one of the factors, if not 
the chief instrument in the hands of 
the Portuguese  revolutionists—who 
swooped down upon the youthful King 
Manuel one beautiful tropical night 
and asked him to leave his throne for- 
ever and hustle to a waiting warship 
if he valued his life. 

Not a butterfly either, but rather 
some rare moth of iridescent shades 
that fans the zephyrs of evening, lin- 
gering only amid the rare orchids of 
the hothouse! She has the face of a 
wax doll. Her hair is the color of flax, 
only yellower—almost a faded orange, 
to be exact. Her eyes are dark and her 
brows are heavily made up, giving her 
face the -expression of a Bougereat 
nymph—not exactly a _ supernatural 
thing of beauty, but rather a delicate 
reality reared in an artificial atmo- 
sphere and coming early to flower 
under the intensive light of a world’s 
gaze. Seeing her thus, one fails to de- 
termine the faintest suggestion of the 
cold, calculating brain, or even the abil- 
ity to think seriously, or to be serious 
for one brief moment. She seems all 
Tainbow and gossamer. As she sits 
awaiting her call to the stage, there is 
not the slightest evidence of nervous- 
mess sO common among actresses of 
even greater experience. She gazes in 
the mirror and admires herself like a 
Psyche gazing into a pool of water- 
lilies. Now and then she holds up 
strands of the wonderful pearls that 
are draped, rather than hung, about her 
neck, and seems to admire their luster. 
She spins the great diamond medallion 
upon the blue ribbon that holds it about 
her throat. Her eyes are centered on 
the stone, seeming to be the size of a 
hazel-nut, that reposes in the center and 
becomes the hub of the flashing wheel. 
She takes up the powder-puff and 
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brushes it lightly over cheeks that seem 
to have been enameled a bright coral 
pink. About her form is thrown a cloak 
of eiderdown. She leans back in the 
chair, gazing into the mirror, and finally 
rises to go on the stage, all the time 
chatting in soft tones like a spoiled 
child—not the blatant child spoiled by 
over-indulgent parents, but the petted, 
pampered and flattered baby of the 
nursery. 


Gabrielle of the Aigrettes 


LIKE Peer Gynt and his mother, 
we chatted of “this and that.” The 
picture was bewildering, as it was 
meant to be. There was perfume in the 
air—-roses, diamonds, pearls, blue satin 
slippers and stockings, “baby blue” 
peeping from behind the fluff of eider, 
the almost breathless attendance of serv- 
ants, the softly cooing voice of Gaby 
herself—and much that may be left 
to the imagination. Yet it was not 
“staged.” It was Gabrielle of the Lilies 
on her throne—the throne in the the- 
atre which she made for herself and 
to which she ascended by means known 
best to herself. Gaby was quite “at 
home,” but her interviewer was not. 
Like the proverbial three-ring circus, 
there was so much going on that a 
glance resulted in bewilderment, and 
concentration caused one to fear that 
he was losing something. 

As she stood up, looking more the 
doll than before—but a slim and slight 
doll, be it known, rather than the chub- 
by little creatures we see in the shops 
at Christmas—a maid brought her 
head-dress and placed it_over her 
orange-colored curls. It was a weird 
creation, consisting of a gold-thread 
skull-cap, on the side and back of 
which was a huge pompom of sky-blue 
aigrettes that must have bankrupted 
the Amazon, or wherever aigrettes 
come from. Her name is Gabrielle of 
the Lilies, but it might have been 
Gabrielle of the Aigrettes, if she had 
had anything to do with selecting her 
own name—which it is more than likely 
that she did, just as the rather ordinary 
Rampagnetta of Italy became by his 
own choice Gabriele D’Annunzio, or 

















Gabriel of the Annunciation. Each timé 
that I saw her, Gaby had great stores 
of aigrettes. They are airy, fluffy and 
tropical, not unlike herself. Little won- 
der that she admires them! 


“Les Débuts de Chichine” 


GABY’S act is a thoroughly French 
concoction, devised to give her every 
possible opportunity to dance, sing, 
change costumes, shock, and look 
pretty. What she does is not now of 
prime importance. It is not true that 
until international politics called atten- 
tion to her name she was,gn unknown. 
She came up to Paris from Marseilles 
when little more than a child and by 
her pretty face, childish manner and 
rather natural ability to project a per- 
sonality across the footlights, early won 
considerable favor with audiences. She 
is the fair representative of a type of 
French music-hall girls, perhaps a little 
above the average, and her very vivacity 
and youth were compelling from the be- 
ginning. She appeared with some suc- 
cess in Paris, London and other cities 
before her name was added to the roll 
of women who have played a part in 
the history of the nations of the world. 
Now, however, it is she whom the péo- 
ple want to see. What she does, so long 
as it is pleasing, is not of prime impor- 
tance. So, to keep her upon the stage 
throughout the greater part of the en- 
actment, “The Débuts. of Chichine” 
shows her as a butterfly of the boule- 
vards, returning to her apartments late 
at night, accompanied by a wealthy 
Englishman. The next scene shows her 
in her boudoir, preparing for bed. It 
appears that Chichine is anxious to go 
upon the stage and the Englishman 
-hurries off to consult with managers 
concerning her début. Chichine retires, 
but is awakened by the cuckeo clock. 
She reaches under her pillow, grasps a 
pistol and fires it at the bird. Aroused 
by this disturbance, the singing teacher 
and the dancing master who reside 
near by apparently, burst into the room 
and plead their respective causes. Chi- 
chine will marry the man who first 
brings her a contract. Of course the 
wealthy Englishman wins the day by 
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arriving with the “engagement,” and 
Chichine hops out of bed, puts on an 
opera coat and goes away with him, 

It sounds somewhat rash in the mere 
telling, and of course it would not be- 
long to Paris if it didn’t. It is racy and 
smacks of those little café shows into 
which good Americans like to prowl 
when they are making nocturnal tours 
about the French capital. Whether or 
not the Americans enjoy the perform- 
ance in one of their own theatres it is 
impossible to tell. But they do enjoy 
Gaby. She flits about like a humming- 
bird and wears the colors of the oriole. 
People who don’t care for the flits, are 
sure to like the color. 


Refuses to Refute Manuel Story 


“YOUR act is likely to be a little 
bit ‘high’ if you take it outside of New 
York to other American cities,” I sug- 
gested in another interview at Gaby’s 
hotel. “The act by itself, perhaps, but 
with Mile. Deslys—that’s different, i 
the public mind.” x 

“But why, monsieur, why different?” 
she asked. “Why will people not sep- 
arate my private life from the life of 
the artist ?” 

A frank and arithmetical answer 
‘would have been “the difference be- 
tween $150 a week and $4,000 a week,” 
but I refrained and she continued: 

“T am a Catholic, monsieur, baptized 
in my infancy; every Sunday I go to 
church—every Sunday. I am so good— 
most of the time. I don’t even go out 
to late suppers with gentlemen after 
the theatre; other artistes do that, don’t 
they? They go to what you call grill- 
rooms and cafés, where there is music 
and wine and the gay life. What does 
Gaby do? She goes back to her hotel, 
as quickly as her work at the theatre 
is over, goes there accompanied by her 
maids and her secretary, and she rests 
quietly until the next day. Perhaps a 
little walk or a drive in the parks, but 
no other recreations. All work for 
Gaby, just because she loves her art 
and would sacrifice anything for it, 
monsieur, anything! Why then, must 
the newspapers say something about 
my private life?” 





us 


“I have never seen any of the papers 
mention these things in your private 
life,” I assured her. 

“No, then why the other things?” 

“Mademoiselle, if what the papers 
have said is untrue, this is your chance 
to refute their statements. If the imci- 
dent concerning a great political event 
that had imternational importance is 
untrue, you have the opportunity to say 
so.,Will you refute the reports through- 
out the world?” 

“No,” she replied, pouting. “I will 

not refute, but I say why is it that the 
papers print so much about such 
things ?” 


Gaby and Her Pearls 


IT WAS too big a question and I 
gave it up, turning to a more congenial 
subject, for as we chatted again, Mlle. 
Gaby was sliding the strings of pearls 
through her hands, toying with them 
nervously. They are said to have been 
a gift from the late king of Portugal, 
who is king no more, but sits in his 
solitary retreat in England, thinking 
of the past, of those happy days at Lis- 
bon when he drove about the streets 
with his favorite at his side and aroused 
the anger of the hungry people who 
believed that he was spending a fortune 
for jewelry that rightly belonged in 
other channels. 

Gaby was dressed to go out at this 
second interview. Her entourage was 
awaiting her signal in other rooms of 
her suite, and it was after passing sev- 
eral of them that I was ushered into 
the drawing-room where she sat serene 
and beautiful upon a gilded divan. It 
was not the Gaby of the playhouse ex- 
actly, at least not at the first glance, 
for she had thrown aside many of the 
little furbelows and had dressed in 
what she doubtless supposed was a 
modest and plain costume for her car- 
riage. She was going to rehearse a new 
dance, but asked me not to merry, as 
the rehearsal could wait. 

Sometimes the poster-mén make 
chalk or pastel drawings that give a 
faint impression of how Gaby looked in 
“plain attire. Her gown was of black 
velvet and was what the fashion writers 
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would probably call “severe.” It was 
tight as a fish’s skin—that is, down as 
far as the knee. At one side there was 
a slit in the skirt and because the latter 
was so tight, a pink satin slipper and 
pink silk-covered ankle was shoved out 
of the skirt into the cold, cold world. 
Mademoiselle wore a tremendous black 
velvet hat, which almost concealed the 
orange-yellow curls. On her left hand 
was a single ring, a three-leaf clover 
made of three pearls, each the siz® of a 
small hickory-nut. On her wrist was a 
diamond-studded watch. Around her 
neck were hung yards and yards of 
pearls altermating between the size of 
a French pea and a cranberry. Over all 
was again suspended the great diamond 
wheel. 


Impressions of America 


PERHAPS it was only a whim with 
her, but as we chatted of thrones and 
things, she juggled the strands of pearls 
in her hands. Some of them were pink, 
others green, and some of them almost 
black—wonderful fresh-water gems 
that it seemed might well have served 
as a king’s ransom. Sometimes she held 
one of the pearls close to her eyes and 
examined it, as if seeing it for the first 
time—which might have been the case, 
owing to their number. Probably the 
“rope” circled her neck ten times; the 
jewels covered her bodice as well ; their 
remarkable luster was set off by the 
severe black velvet aforementioned. 

Perhaps Gaby wears her jewels, 
which remind one of one of those in 
the Tower of London, because it’s 
safer than to have them lying about, 
even under the eyes of detectives. For 
was not Mona. Lisa stolen, although 
guards were placed about her? Per- 
haps she wears them always because 
they have a sentimental attachment and 
she likes to fondle them. Perhaps she 
likes to see the people stare as she 
crosses the sidewalk to her carriage. 
She may be just a vain fittle moth after 
all. Other women wear whatever jew- 
els they are able to possess, so why 
should not Gaby ? 

But the flutter of the theatre the 
night before seemed to have departed 
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as we chatted. Gabrielle of the Lilies 
was still the painted, professional 
beauty-child, but she was a sensible 
child and she talked sensibly of prac- 
tical things. Shé said she was charmed 
with her reception in America, pleased 
more than she could tell at the enthu- 
siasm of her audiences in New York, 
and she hoped that arrangements would 
be made for the cancellation of her con- 
tracts abroad, so that she might make 
a whirling trip across America, appear- 
ing in the principal cities. I asked her 
what audiences she liked best, New 
York, Paris, London, Vienna, or Lis- 
bon. 

“Paris,” she replied, as might have 
been expected. “I like the Parisian 
audience best because it is the quickest 
to comprehend,” she explained. “And 
then Paris is home to me. I think that 
means more to the French actress than 
New York means to the American ac- 
tress, Here it seems to me that the ladies 
of the theatre go out to hotels and 
cafés anyway, after the performance, 
for their recreation and pleasure. They 
might as well be in any good hotel in 
some other city. With us it is different. 
The first thing the. successful French 
actress wants is her home. It is there 
that she takes her friends after the 
performance. Next to the theatre, she 
loves her home the best.” 


“Actress Should Have No Husband” 


. “AND her husband—?” I asked her 
then. 

“The actress should not have a hus- 
band, monsieur. She cannot be faithful 
to him. I do not mean ‘faithful,’ per- 
haps, as the word must be understood 
here in America. What I mean is that 
the actress desires the company of more 
than one man. She meets many people 
and among them she finds some gentle- 
man whom she would like to invite to 
her home for a little supper. Now if 
she gets home and finds that her hus- 
band is there, it becomes uncomfort- 
able for her, for her friend, and for 
her husband. The actress must love 
much and she must love many men. It’s 
natural—it’s her life.” 

“Describe the man who most appeals 


‘French ladies. 


to actresses in particular, or to women 
in general,” I asked. 

“Oh, I cannot, monsieur. I will say 
this and you needn’t think it is because 
I am in America, either. I like American 
men best. I do not-like American ladies 
best. They are not so beautiful and they ~ 
are not so chic and pleasant as’ the 
But American men! 
I like them very much, the gentlemen 
I have met here and abroad. They are 
not so polite as the men of other coun- 
tries, English, French, Italian—but I 
like it because they are not so polite, 
But it is not possible to say what is a 
handsome man, the man we like best. 
Sometimes he is a fat man. Think of 
that! Sometimes he is very thin; he 
may have light blue eyes or dark eyes, 
black hair, light hair, or red hair! He 
may be very tall or he may be a little 
man. Oh, monsieur, you cannot under- 
stand it, but when we see the man we 
love, we think he is handsome, oh, so 
handsome! That’s what the handsome 
man is: the man we love best when we . 
look at him.” 


At the Winter Garden 


“WHAT are your impressions of the 
American theatre?” 

_ “It is very nice; it is a beautiful the- 
atre and everybody is very kind to little 
Gaby at the Winter Garden.” 

“T mean the other theatres that you 
have visited.” 

“What—I go to the other theatres? 
Oh, monsieur! You do not know me. 
You do not understand that I go to the 
theatre only when I am appearing on 
the stage myself. I have not been to see 
the American actors.” Then suddenly 
regaining her tact, she added: “They 
tell me that some of them are very 
good. They say the Americans are good 
actors and that the plays written by 
the Americans are excellent. Yes, I 
have heard that this is true, but I never 
go—no, I cannot go to see the other 
artists at the theatre.” 

Gaby has the reputation of being a 
wag, but she did not prove it in the 
course of my conversations with her. 
Once she was the petted favorite at 
the theatre, and at the hotel she tried 
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to assume the manners of a smart so- 
ciety dame, which reminded one of a 
little girl putting on “long” dresses. 
The night that I watched her at the 
Winter Garden, her act was followed 
by Frank Tinney, the black-face come- 
dian, who opened his monologue by a 
few skittish references to Chichine and 
her associate actors in a burlesque 
spirit. It happened that the door to 
Gaby’s dressing-room was open (the 
stage director’s office was transformed 
into a loge for her use during the ex- 
-traordinary engagement) and hearing 
the name of Chtchine mentioned, she 
pricked up her ears and listened. 


An Amusing Impromptu 


TINNEY continued his monologue 
and Gaby listened attentively. During 
the other evenings she had paid no at- 
tention. After his exit, Tinney was 
called back on the stage several times 
by the audience, which liked his talk 
and would not let hinr go. 

“T’'ll tell you a little secret,” he said 
in a confidential tone. “I'll tell you 
something, audience, I’ve got to go 
now, because I don’t want to keep Gaby 
Waiting.” 

At this, the French girl grabbed an 
opera coat, threw it about her shoulders 
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and rushed to the wings, still unob- 
served by Tinney, who stood in the 
center of the stage, enjoying the little 
laugh with the audience. 

“It makes her mad if I’m a minute 
late,” he continued. 

Gaby rushed on the: stage, caught 
hold of Tinney’s arm and said in a sort 
of mocking petulance, “Come on, 
Frankie, don’t keep me waiting any 
longer—I’m ready to go.” And they 
left the stage together. 

The audience didn’t know that it was 
entirely impromptu, but Tinney did! 
And they took several curtain calls to- 
gether. These things the little girl is 
fond of doing, and as she is persona 
grata around the theatres, she does just 
about as she pleases, and by tact or 
good fortune or the tolerance of audi- 
ences, usually contrives to do just the 


right thing at the right time. These little‘ 


pranks show that there is still some- 
thing of the little girl in Gaby. Natu- 
rally, she is doubtless a bright young 
woman. But circumstances have almost 
blotted all traces of natural youth. 
leaving the brilliantly painted orchid, 
moth, or butterfly—whichever you 
choose—the “rag, bone and a hank of 
hair” that made of a king an ordinary 
man and brought bitter days to a na- 
tion’s royalists. 












































ta. Course of a 


odern Classic ° 
by Vanokrheyden Fyler 


No. V—“OUR AMERICAN COUSIN” 
ERHAPS, inasmuch as I find my- 


self including “Our American 
— Cousin” in this series, I should 
temporarily change the title to “The 
Course of a Modern Accident.” For 
surely histrionic history can produce no 
corresponding instance of a comedy, 
written casually and produced by 
chance, which so completely changed 


the whole course of an actor’s posi- 
tion, aims and personality, which left 
its trivial marks conspicuously on a 
leading dynasty of the stage, and which, 
if only as a name, will last as long as 
the history of the world. 

Webster defines a classic as a work 
of acknowledged excellence and at- 
thority. Certainly “Our American Cous- 
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in”’—or “Lord Dundreary,” as the 
comedy came frequently to be called— 
does not come within hailing distance 
of that standard. If our parents and 
grandparents had not frankly told us 
it was the part and not the play that 
made the name Dundreary echo ‘round 
the world, we would have learned it 
when the piece was introduced to our 
generation. “Our American Cousin” 
must have been an average comedy of 
the period, as written: but as rewritten 
and rewritten and rewritten, to enlarge 
and vary a role to. which originally only 
forty-seven lines were allotted, it be- 
came unbalanced, vague, distorted and 
(before ten or fifteen years of its long 
life had been lived) a jumble—and a 
rather out of date one. But almost from 
the start the comedy was regarded in 
the light of an entertainment rather 
than as a play. 


Origins of the Play 


TO UNEARTH the seed that flour- 
ished into the spreading and luxuriant 
Dundreary whiskers we must dig way 
down to Paris, over sixty years ago. 
During the third quarter of the Nine- 
teenth Century, Tom Taylor was rated 
among the foremost dramatists of Eng- 
land, though now he seems doomed to 
stage oblivion—inasmuch as Rose 
Coghlan has passed the age when she 
properly can play Peg Woffington in 
“Masks and Faces,” and as his “Still 
Waters Run Deep”’—always more 
popular in England than America— 
may be said to have retired with the 
Kendals, though Charles Wyndham 
may keep life in it a little longer; and 
so it seems probable that Eilen Terry 
will never come again to charm us as 
Nance Oldfield, thus snuffing out the 
ambition that led Virginia Harned, 
Henrietta Crosman, Nance O’Neil, the 
Countess Castelvecchio and Rose Cogh- 
lan, among contemporary actresses, to 
measure their ability by hers. In 1847 
Taylor saw a play called “La Femme 
Forte” in Paris and from it got the 
idea for a character like Asa Trench- 
ard, the rdle intended as the “lead” in 
“Our American Cousin.” From “La 
Femme Forte” Taylor wrote a play 
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which he sold to Benjamin Webster, 
the famous father of the contemporary 
English actor of that name. After 
passing through many hands this com- 
edy became the property of the noted 
John Sleeper Clarke, of Philadelphia 
and London, brother-in-law of Edwin 
Booth, John Wilkes Booth, the sec- 
ond Junius Brutus Booth and Agnes 
Booth, and father of Wilfred and the 
late Creston Clarke. The unacted manu- 
script was still in J. S. Clarke’s pos- 
session when Taylor wrote a similar 
entertainment (“Our American Cous- 
in”) and sold it to Laura Keene. 


Manuscript Left Neglected 


THE comedy destined to play so 
prominent a part in the history of the 
stage—and of the world—was offered 
to at least one New York theatre be- 
fore the manageress of Laura Keenc’s 
Varieties, on. Broadway, near Hous- 
ton Street, accepted it. She had thought 
so little of it as to leave the manu- 
script lying neglected on her desk, 
where her business manager, described 
by Joseph Jefferson as a “rough man, 
having no dramatic experience, but 
gifted with keen, practical sense,” found 
it, read it, and liked it. He asked Jef- 
ferson, then a youthful but important 
member of the company, to consider 
the play. “While it possessed but lit- 
tle literary merit,” says Our Joe, “there 
was a fresh, breezy atmosphere about 
the characters and the story that at- 
tracted me very much. I saw, too, the 
chance of making a strong character 
of the leading part, and so I was quite 
selfish enough to recommend the play 
for production.” 

Let us pause on this line for a mo- 
ment to smile merrily over the unsus- 
pected and unsuspecting Edward As- 
kew Sothern. 

“The reading,” Mr. Jefferson goes 
on, “took place in the green-room, 
in which the ladies and gentlemen of the 
company were assembled, and many 
furtive glances were cast at Mr. Coul- 
dock and myself as the strength of 
Abel Murcott and Asa Trenchard were 
revealed. Poor Sothern sat in the cor- 
ner, quite disconsolate, fearing there 

















was nothing in the play that would 
suit him; and as the dismal lines of 
Dundreary were read, he glanced over 
at me with a forlorn expression, as 
much as to say, ‘I am cast for that 
dreadful part,’ little dreaming that the 
character of the imbecile lord would 
turn out to be the stepping-stone of 
his fortune.” 


Dundreary Declined 


SOTHERN, in fact, told Miss Keene 
he would not play the part—that of 
an inconsequential old man with less 
than fifty lines in the entire piece. 
Charles W. Couldock—remembered by 
this generation as old Dunstan Kirke 
in “Hazel Kirke,” in which role he was 
famous many, many years—also re- 
fused. the character assigned to him. 
Indeed,“ he rejected two parts, for a 
choice of Richard Coyle or Abel Mur- 
cott was allowed him. Mr. Sothern and 
Mr. Couldock were finally brought 
round by being promised permission 
to alter and to amplify their roles at 
will; and Sothern certainly took Miss 
Keene and her stage-manager at their 
word. 

To E. A. Sothern is due the comedy 
that made the Anglo-Saxon universe 
rock with merriment for a quarter of 
a century and more. To him our fa- 
thers and our grandfathers owed their 
manners and their wit—their waist- 
coats, hats and shoes, indeed, the very 
whiskers on their faces. For E. H. 
Sothern’s father not only made a gen- 
eration laugh but set the fashions of 
a decade or more. In his very interest- 
ing memoir of E. A. Sothern, the late 
T. Edgar Pemberton says: 


Dundreary was upon the lips of every- 
one. Men cultivated Dundreary whiskers 
and effected Dundreary coats; indeed, at 
that time, Sothern was such a good 
friend to the tailors that, if he would 
have accepted them, he might have been 
furnished, without any mention of pay- 
ment, with clothes sufficient for a dozen 
lifetimes. His dressing-room was crowd- 
ed with parcels sent by energetic haber- 
dashers, who knew that if by wearing it 
upon the stage he would set the fashion 
for a certain make of necktie, or a partic- 
ular pattern of shirt-cuff or collar, their 
fortune would be half made; and hat- 
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ters and bootmakers followed in the hab- 
erdashers’ wake. Dundreary photographs 


were seen everywhere; “Dundreary- 
isms,” as they came to be called, were 
the fashionable mots of the day; and 
little books (generally very badly done) 
dealing with the imaginary doings of 
Dundreary under every possible condi- 
tion, and in every quarter of the globe, 
were in their thousands sold at the street 
corner, Not to know all about Dundreary 
and his deliciously quaint sayings and 
doings was to argue yourself unknown. 


Sothern Re-writes His Part 


BUT we are dazzling ourselves ahead 
of our story. The first time E. A. Soth- 
ern appeared in his most famous réle, 
he acted in a borrowed coat! E. H. 
Sothern still possesses it. On the in- 
side of the collar is a strip of linen 
bearing the name of “Boucicault,” for 
it was loaned by the famous Dion 
Boucicault, father of the present Dion 
and of Aubrey and-Nina of the Bouci- 
caults. 

Given a free hand, Edward A. Soth- 
ern cut and amplified and re-arranged 
the Taylor manuscript very materially 
before it was acted once: later—in fact, 
for nearly twenty years—he never 
ceased to change, discard and add to 
his notable creation. Before the first 
performance, which occurred at Laura 
Keene’s Varieties in 1858, he had cut 
down the age of Lord Dundreary as 
sweepingly—and as beneficially—as he 
reduced the number of the play’s scenes. 
Seventeen of them came from Mr. Tay- 
lor’s hands: four, from Mr. Sothern’s. 
However, with all the liberty allowed 
the actor, he seems to have introduced 
little of the hilariously funny “busi- 
ness” that was the making of Dun- 
dreary, until after the play was a few 
weeks old; and it is on record that 
neither his performance nor the com- 
edy as a whole were at first greeted 
with much laughter or much praise. 
The program of the premiére, October 
18, 1858, read: 


Asa Trenchard ........ Joseph Jefferson 


Sir Edward Sdn ..Edwin Varrey 
Lord Dundreary .. Be Sothern 
Lieutenant Vernon ...... Milnes Levick 


Captain de Boots .......... * Clinton 
en, EE Burnett 
Abel Murcott.....Charles yo Couldock 
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Charles Peters 
Mr. McDouall 
Mr. Wharton 


Laura Keene 
..Mary Wells 
Effie Germon 
. E. A. Sothern 
Sara Stevens 
Miss Flynn 


Florence Trenchard 

Mrs. Mountchessington .. 
Augusta 
Georgiana 
Mary Meredith 
Sharpe 

Skillet 

Long ago as the production seems, all 


but the youngest of the present genera- 


tion have seen Effie Germon, and Jef- 


ferson, Varrey, Couldock and Levick 
of that cast. During the course of the 
play Joseph Jefferson, as the ungainly 
Yankee in contrast to the British aris- 
tocrat, sang “Old Bob Riddledy,” which 
Sothern, as the vacuous nobleman, 
parodied as “Wawbert Widdledy.” 


The Play Not an Immediate Success 


AS I have said, the premiere was 
marked by scant success; ‘and some 
weeks elapsed before indications of a 
change set in. En passant, one may note 
that disciples of the repertory system 
have a convincing illustration here, for 
in the present conditions such a luke- 
Warm reception would mean irrevoca- 
ble abandonment of the comedy. Miss 
Keene, by retaining it in the bill on 
some nights, with such favorites as 
“The Heir-at-Law” and “The Loan of 
a Lover” occasionally, kept the play 
alive until the general public had the 
opportunity to learn that it differed 
with the critics. Nevertheless, evidence 
goes to show that Mr. Sothern (whose 
additions to Dundreary confessedly 
were the raison détre of the whole 
affair) probably gave a rather dull and 
slipshod entertainment at the start. To 
return once more to Joseph Jefferson, 
after saying that “the success of the 
play proved the turning point in the 
careers of three persons—Laura Keene, 
Sothern and myself,” he lets drop: “As 
I have before said, Sothern was much 
dejected at having to play the part. He 
said he could do nothing with it, and 
certainly for the first two weeks it 
was a dull effort, and produced but 
little effect. So in despair he began to 
introduce extravagant business into his 
character, skipping about the stage, 
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stammering and sneezing, and, in short, 
doing all he could to attract and dis- 
tract the attention of the audience. To 
the surprise of everyone, himself in- 
cluded, these antics, intended by him 
to injure the character, were received 
by the audience with delight. He was 
a shrewd man, as well as an effective 
actor, and he saw at a glance that ac- 
cident had revealed to him a golden op- 
portunity. He took advantage of it, and 
with cautious steps increased his speed, 
feeling the ground well under him as 
he proceeded. Before the first month 
was over, he stood side by side with 
any other character in the play; and 
at the end of the run he was, in my 
opinion, considerably in advance of 
us all.” : 


Sources of Sundry “Dundreary- 
isms” 


SOTHERN was famous as a joker, 
and miany are the stories of how and 
where he picked up this and that ab- 
surdity with which he kept his Lord 
Dundreary fresh for over twenty years. 
Tradition has it that the quaint skip 
came to him one bitter day when re- 
hearsing the then unacted comedy on 
Miss Keene’s stage. He was hopping 
about to keep warm when the mana- 
geress sarcastically inquired: “And is 
that, too, to be introduced?” To which 
Sothern, disgruntled from the first be- 
cause he did not like the rdle, replied: 
“Why, yes, Miss Keene, that’s my con- 
ception of the character.” 

The absurdity became a “feature” of 
the travesty; and in 1907 we were 
treated to the spectacle of the foremost 
native Hamlet skipping with a sort of 
pedal lisp. 

Yet another “good authority” is 
quoted by Montgomery Phister as de- 
claring: “At his first entrance on the 
scene one evening Mr. Sothern acci- 
dentally caught his boot in a tear in the 
carpet, and the trip that resulted was of 
so amusing a character, and accepted 
so instantly by the spectators as an in- 
tentional bit of ‘business,’ that the clever 
wit of the great Dundreary caught the 
value of the mishap, and turned it to 
lasting profit by its quick and frequent 























repetition during the evening, convuls- 
ing the actors about him as well as the 
people in ‘front.’” . 

And so they go. “Authentic” anec- 
dotes of Dundreary are as endless as 
are Mary Garden’s pearls. It is doubt- 
ful whether even E. H. Sothern could 
_sift the true ones from the false; and 
in his possession are several “prompt 
copies” of the play with his father’s 
very interesting, ever changing annota- 
tions, bits of “business” and minute 
stage directions. For though his famous 
fop metamorphosed as spontaneously 
as a Lew Fields—Sam Bernard—Joe 
Weber “contrast. scene” in the joyous 
days of Weber & Fields’ Music Hall, he 
was scrupulously careful that his “sup- 
port” should keep close to the letter of 
the book. People at all familiar with the 
art of acting do not need to be told that 
such strict rules were absolutely neces- 
sary as a background to so extravagant 
a travesty as his Dundreary. 


From the Acting Version 


ONE is tempted to quote from many 
of these prompt books in the younger 
Sothern’s library; but I shall confine 
myself only to the version of the fa- 
mous “letter from Brother Sam” which 
the present head of the Sothern family 
regards as best. 


(Before opening letter, read “N. B.” 
outside it.) 

“N. B.—If you dont’t get‘ this letter, 
write and let me know.” That fella’s an 
ass, whoever he is! 

(Opens letter, taking care he holds it 
upside down.) 

I don’t know any fella in America ex- 
cept Sam; of course I know Sam, because 
Sam’s my brother. Every fella knows 
his own brother. Sam and I used to be 
boys when we were lads, both of us. We 
were always together. People used to 
say, “Birds of a feather’—what is it 
birds of a feather do?—oh, “Birds of a 
feather gather no moss!” That’s ridicu- 
lous, that is. The idea of a lot of birds 
picking up moss! Oh, no; it’s the “early 
bird that knows its.own father.” That's 
worse than the other. No bird can know 
its own father. If he told the truth, he’d 
say he was even in a fog about his own 
mother. I’ve got it—it’s the “wise child 
that gets the worms!” Oh, that’s worse 
than any of them! No parent would al- 
low his own child to get a lot of worms 
like that! Besides, the whole proverb’s 
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norisense from pr gone. to end. “Birds 
er; 


of a feather flock toge , that’s 
it! As if a whole flock of birds. would 
have only one feather! They'd all catch — 
cold. Besides, there’s only one of those 
birds could have that feather, and that 
fella would fly all on one side! That’s 
one of those things no fella can find out. 
Besides, fancy any bird being such a 
damned fool as to go in a corner and 
flock all by himself! Ah, that’s one of 
those things no fella can find out. 

(Looks at letter.) 

_ Whoever it’s from he’s written it up- 
side down! I knew some fella was up- 
side down. 

(Laughs.) 

Yes, this is from Sam; I always know 
Sam’s handwriting when I see his name 
on the other side. “America.” Well, I’m 
glad he’s sent me his address! “My dear 
brother.” Sam always calls me brother, 
because neither of us have got any 
sisters ! 

“I’m afraid that my last letter miscar- 
ried, as I was in such a hurry for the 
post that I forgot to put any direction 
on the envelope.” Then I suppose that’s 
the reason I never got it; but who could 
have got it? The only fella that could 
have got that letter is some fella with- 
out a name. And how on earth could he 
get it? The postman couldn’t go about 
asking every fella if he’d got no name! 
Sam’s an ass! “I find out now” (I won- 
der what he’s found out now?) “that I 
was changed at birth.” Now, what 
damned nonsense that is! Why didn’t he 
find it out before? “My old nurse turns 
out to be my mother.” .What rubbish! 
Then, if that’s true, all I can say is, . 
Sam’s not my brother, and if he’s not 
my brother, who the devil am I? Let’s 
see now. Stop a minute. 

(Pointing to forefinger of left hand) 

That’s Sam’s mother and that’s 

(the thumb) : 

Sam’s nurse. Sam’s nurse is only half 
the size of his mother. Well, that’s my 
mother. an 

(Points to the second finger of left 
hand. He finds that he can’t get that 
finger to stand up like the rest—the 
thumb and forefinger—as he closes the 
third and little finger.) 

I can’t get my mother to stand up. 
Well, that’s my mother. 

(Holds up forefinger of right hand; in - 
the meantime he has opened all the fin- 
gers of the left hand.) ; 

Hullo, here’s a lot of other fellas’ 
tmothers! Well, as near as I can make 
out, Sam has left me no mother at all! 
Then the point is, who’s my father! Oh, 
that’s a thing no fella can find out! Oh, 
here’s a P. 
think of the following riddle? If four- 
teen dogs with three legs each catch 
forty-eight rabbits with seventy-six legs 
in twenty-five minutes, how many legs 





. “By the way, what do you - 


must twenty-four rabbits have to get 
away from ninety-three dogs with two 

s each in half an hour?’ Here's an- 
other P. S. “You'll be glad to know that 
T’ve purchased a large estate, somewhere 
or other on the banks of the Mississippi. 
Send me the purchase money. The en- 
aes pill-box contains a sample of the 
80a “6g 


“Boy Born” 


WHILE E. A. Sothern’s perform- 
ance of Dundreary, and his additions to 
the play, were the making of “Our 
‘American Cousin,” other actors did not 
hesitate to undertake it. Those were the 
days of stock companies, when only a 
few stars traveled from city to city. 
E. A. Sothern easily became famous 
enough to be one of those. It was, in- 
deed, while on a tour in this comedy 
that Edward Hugh Stewart Sothern 
was born to the players of Dundreary 
and Mary Meredith. That was in New 
Orleans, December 6, 1859; and in his 
-profit-and-loss book the father jotted 
down, “Boy born.” He purposed nam- 
ing the baby for his friend, Edwin 
Booth, and the Hamlet of to-day missed 
being Edwin Booth Sothern only be- 
cause the older tragedian, ever modest, 
asked that such an honor be not heaped 
upon him. He, himself, by the way, was 
named for his Shakespearean prede- 
cessor, Edwin Forrest. The Stewart, 
which E. H. Sothern seems to have 
dropped, came to him because, until his 
sixth or seventh year on the stage, his 
father was billed as “Douglas Stewart.” 

In christening his first-born E. A. 
Sothern honored the author of his fa- 
vorite play by putting the author’s title 
before his own name. Sothern always 
thought himself at his best as Claude 
Melnotte in “The Lady of Lyons,” so 
his eldest son became Lytton Edward 
Sothern. When the youngest child was 
born he received the dignified, if cum- 
bersome, name, George Evelyn Augus- 
tus Townley Sothern, though he has al- 
ways been known—privately and piib- 
licly—as Sam. Eva, the only Sothern 
daughter, was a baby at the period of 
this birth, but old enough to have heard 
her father’s fictitious “Brother Sam.” 
‘So when she heard she had a new 
brother, she lisped: “A brother Sam?” 
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An Engagement at Wallack’s 


HOWEVER, as I was saying when 
the birth of E. H. Sothern interrupted 
us, his parents traversed the country in 
“Our American Cousin,” playing the 
réles they had “created” in association 
with the local stock companies. For in- 
stance, I have at hand the program of 
such a visit to the famous Wallack’s, 
the engagement beginning November 
11, 1872, and it seems worth giving in 
full, for its suggestions of theatre-go- 
ing in the period quite as much as for 
the casting of the play. 


WALLACK’S 
Proprietor & Manager, 
® Mr. Lester Wallack. 


Doors open at half-past seven 
Commence at eight. 


Mr. Wallack has much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that the present season will 
now be devoted to those plays in which 
the celebrated Comedian 

Mr. SorHERN 
has achieved world-wide renown. He 
will appear in a succession of the char- 
acters with which his name has become 
identified, and in conjunction with 

A Company 
Whose fame has long been acknowl- 

edged as preéminent, 

“OUR AMERICAN COUSIN” 
Will be the first of the series. 
Lorp DuNDREARY 
Will make his appearance THIS 
EVENING on a Stage, and with sur- 
roundings, which it is hoped will give a 

new and unique interest to the event. 
Turis Eveninc 
and every evening until furthur notice, 
“OUR AMERICAN COUSIN” 
with the following cast: 
Lord Dundreary (written and created by 
himself) r. Sothern 
Asa Trenchard Mr. J. B. Polk 
Sir Edward Trenchard 
Mr. W. J. Leonard 
. E. M. Holland. 
Mr. J. Peck 
...Mr. J. W. Carroll 

Mr. J. H. Stoddart 
BiMROD 25.055 iu eeaevecis Mr. Browne 
Buddicombe Mr. Edwin 
Florence Trenchard .Mrs, Fanny Foster 
Mary Meredith Miss Rose Coghlan 
Mrs. Mountchessington .Madame Ponisi 
Augusta Miss Blaisdell 
Georgina Miss Katherine Rogers 
Sharpe Miss McCormick 


Lieutenant Vernon . 
Captain de Boots 
Mr. Richard Coyle 
Abel Murcott 




















At Lincoln’s Assassination 


ESSENTIALLY Mr. _ Sothern’s 
play, as “Our American Cousin” was 
recognized as being, Laura Keene re- 
tained it in her répertoire, not only in 
New York but when she visited other 
cities. It hardly seems necessary to 
note that she was acting in this comedy 
on Good Friday night, April 14, 1865, 
when Edwin Booth’s démented brother 
gained access to the box from which 
Abraham Lincoln was watching the en- 
tertainment, with his wife and Major 
Rathbone, who died a month or so ago, 
and his fiancée, and killed the great 
War President. That General U. S. 
Grant was to have been of the party 
and was marked for assassination also; 
that John Wilkes Booth cried “Sic 
Semper Tyrannis!” (“So may it always 
be with tyrants!”—the motto on the 
seal of Virginia) ; that, as he leapt to 
the stage, he caught his heel in an 
American flag that decorated the presi- 
dential box and broke his leg; that, ris- 
ing, he turned to the audience and cried, 
“The South is avenged!” and that 
Booth finally was burned and shot to 
death in the southern barn in which he 
found temporary refuge—are facts too 
frequently rehearsed to need more than 
the briefest mention here. Though Ed- 
win Booth continued to act for nearly 
thirty years, he never could be induced 
to show himself in Washington after 
the tragedy. The occasion was the last 
night of Laura Keene’s engagement; 
she “took a benefit ;” “Our American 
Cousin” was then presented by her for 
something over the thousandth time; 
and the cast was: 


Florence Trenchard (her original char- 


SEES Sissi ccs. Miss Laura Keene 
Abel Murcott:....cccccccess John Dyott 
Asa Trenchard ........+.. Harry Hawk 


Sir Edward Trenchard ...T. C. Gourlay 
Lord Dundreary Corigihalty creme by 


E. A. Sothern)..... ‘ Emerson 
Mr. Richard Coyle ........ J. Matthews 
Lieutenant Vernon ..... W. J. Ferguson 
Captain de Boots ......+0055- C. Byrnes 
PONED So oie vac ee coves C. G. Spear 
Buddicombe .........00 L. Debonay 


pA 
Bailiffs C. A. Parkhurst and L. Johnson 
Mary Meredith ....Miss Jennie Gourlay 
Mrs. Mountchessington .Mrs. H. Muzzy 
RGUEID, S600 oSae's v0 Miss H. Trueman 
OE. vive wevsdovdees Miss M. Hart 
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eg eee ee ee py Mrs. J. H. Evans 
SRUEE Sov Aweseesters Miss M. Gourlay 


Of the actors participating in the 
performance on that historic night, sev- 
eral are still among the living, though 
only two, unless I am mistaken, are still 
appearing on the stage. These are Mrs. 
Evans and Mr. Ferguson, who “rang - 
down the curtain” in the uproar follow- 
ing the tragedy. Mrs. Evans holds an 
inconspicuous place, with traveling 
companies; but Mr. Ferguson, by his 
performance in “The Deep Purple,” has 
recently reminded us that he is still 
among the foremost actors of the coun- 
try. Mr. Emerson, Mr. Hawk, Miss 
Trueman, Miss Jennie Gourlay and 
William Withers, leader of the orches- 
tra, are still alive, though not connect- 
ed with the stage. 


A Typical Local History of the 
Comedy 


INASMUCH as we find ourselves in 
Washington, let us accept it as a typical 
city of the period and find out how of- 
ten “Our American Cousin” was re- 
vived for Miss Keene or Mr. Sothern, 
or simply for itself alone. It was 
shown there first September 13, 1859, 
at the Washington Theatre, now the 
Lyceum, with William Wheatley as 
Dundreary. In April of 1860, he was) 
followed by forgotten actors named 
Barron and Barton respectively, as 
the fop. Before that year was over, 
Joseph Jefferson visited the capital to 
show the original version of the play, 
of course, as Asa Trenchard. 

Though, in various American cities 
Mr. Sothern had acted Lord Dundreary 
five hundred times, his appearance on 
January 31, 1861, was his first in the 
character in Washington. The “run” he 
achieved—thirty-five consecutive nights 
—was a record at that time. Neverthe- 
less, before the year was over, Milnes 
Levick (the Lieutenant Vernon of the 
first cast) dared to come as Lord Dun- 
dreary: and, after other appearances of 
Levick in the part, it was acted by J. M. 
Ward, at the Washington Theatre, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1863. The following year the 
memorable John T. Raymond brought 
the play out at two theatres, assigning 
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himself, however, to the Yankee rdle of 
Asa Trenchard, February 5, 1864, was 
the date of Laura Keene’s first advent 
in her old part in the capital, when she 
brought her- New York company, with 
Milnes Levick as Lord Dundreary. In 
the same year, such prominent perform- 
ers as John T. Raymond, (E. A. Emer- 
son as Dundreary), John Sleeper Clarke 
and F. S. Chanfrau did the play in 
Washington ; but in every case as Asa. 


Lord Dundreary in London 


IN THE meantime Sothern had add- 
ed greatly to his fame by introducing 
Lord Dundreary to the London public. 
This was done on November 11, 1861, 
at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, of 
which J. B. Buckstone then was mana- 
ger. Sothern, who was fearful of his re- 
ception, presented himself as “formerly 
of the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, and 
from the principal American theatres.” 
Success, as in New York, was rather 
slow in coming; but when -it came, it 
was overwhelming. Mr. Buckstone, 
casting himself for Asa Trenchard, is 
said to have been unsuitable and poor. 
It was during this engagement that 
Ellen Terry, then a girl, charmed every- 
one as Mary Meredith. 

There is little left to say about “Our 
American Cousin.” As time went on, 
other actors dropped it, but E. A. 
Sothern kept it in his répertoire till the 
end. Though he tried many plays he 
never found its equal in popular esteem. 
In rather harum-scarum farces—the 
best remembered of them called “Dun- 
dreary Married and Settled”—he gained 
temporary favor. Then, too, there was a 
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more lasting piece entitled “Dundreary’s 
Brother Sam,” in which he contrasted 
the younger brother with the older, a 
performance Joseph Jefferson, for ex- 
ample, found superior to the better 
known play. In 1867—Exposition Year 
—E. A. Sothern ventured a few per- 
formances of “Our American Cousin” 
in Paris. They did not meet with much 
success. The then prominent American 
comedian, John T. Raymond, was Asa 
Trenchard, while Henry Irving was 
the Abel Murcott. 


Old Age of “Our American Cousin” 


THOUGH others let it slip away, 
E. A. Sothern kept Dundreary in his 
repertory until his death, January 21, 
1881. Lytton Sothern succeeded to the 
character; but his untimely death fol- 
lowed, in his thirty-second year. Time 
went on and Dundreary seemed irrev- 
ocably lost. In “Trelawney of the 
‘Wells,’” Pinero’s incomparable come- 
dy of the ’Sixties, Sam Sothern, “creat- 
ing” a sympathetic réle, modeled his 
aspect and his dress on Lord Dun- 


dreary; and a little later, unless I am . 


very much mistaken, he made a brief 
appearance in a travesty of the role. 
But the comedy seemed abandoned 
when, in 1907-1908, E. H. Sothern 
bowed to popular demand and brought 
his father’s unforgettable “creation” 
back to life. “Quaint and entertaining” 
was the verdict; and, though it has not 
reappeared in Mr. Sothern’s repertory 
(perhaps because there is no role in the 
play worthy of Miss Marlowe) the 
comedy cannot be regarded as quite 


dead as long as E. H. Sothern is alive.7 q 
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THE AUTHORS of this amusing article are what might be called tailors of comedy. Their 
function is to supply comedians with material whereby laughs are drawn from audiences. 
Though known to all the people of the stage, their curious craft will be a revelation to the lay 


public. 


TALL brunette, gender feminine, 

walked into our Fun Factory, 

about a month ago. We both 
looked up from the compilation of a 
monologue we were writing for a 
single-worker in vaudeville—and, hav- 
ing looked up, we gasped. 

A second look justified us in hav- 
ing a second gasp. The tall brunette, 
gender feminine, certainly was a 
picture. She was garbed in one of 
those supposedly simple gowns, that 
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swish and rustle as the wearer moves 
about. A black hat, with a feather 
named after the willow tree, topped 
off her head. 

“The tout ensemble is great, isn’t 
it?” one of us whispered. 

“Is it?” queried the other one of 
us. “Where is it?” 

The tall brunette, gender feminine, 
having given us a splendid oppor- 
tunity to take in her sartorial gor- 
geousness, came forward, Said she: 





ess Bo 


“Myself and another person, a man, 
want a sketch. He plays the piano, 
is good looking, and is not too young. 
He has blonde hair. I cannot act, but 
I can wear clothes. As to how good 
looking I am, you may see for your- 
selves. Can you write a sketch around 
that?” 

It was our unanimous decision that, 
difficult as it appeared to be, we could 
write a sketch around “that.” 

The tall brunette, gender feminine, 
gave off the atmosphere of much 
ready money. She almost seemed to 
exude the rarified atmosphere of hun- 
dred dollar bills. We put into play our 
famous silent call system of financial 
signals and agreed upon a price for 
the act. Our Visitor agreed to the 
terms and paid down a deposit. 

And, in this case, you have a fair 
example of what a pair of Fun Manu- 
facturers have to contend with. 

We manufactured a sketch for the 
two of them, a sketch that required of 
the lady, merely that she make fre- 
quent changes of gorgeous gowns, 
. walk gracefully about the stage, and 
pose negligently at the grand piano. 
The man was required to wear even- 
_ ing clothes and a bathing suit—at dif- 
ferent times, of course—play the 
piano, and do a dance with the bru- 
nette party. 

Of course, there was dialogue. But 
it was “sassiety” dialogue and did not 
demand any great mental alertness or 
strain on the part of either of the 
“actors.” 

They are now doing well in vaude- 
ville, thank you! 

DON’T TELL US HOW GOOD 
YOU ARE. LET US FIND OUT 
FOR OURSELVES. 

In Our Fun Factory, in addition to 
the regulation equipment of desks, 
chairs and rugs, we have two principal 
assets as aids in doing business. One 
of these assets is a perfectly good, 
reliable, standard make of typewriter ; 
the other is a good sized, neatly 
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printed card, containing the instruc- 
tions we have quoted above. 

These two assets are the foundation 
of our business. With the typewriter 
we manufacture the fun; with the 
card of warning, we sometimes suc- 
ceed in shutting off the floodgates of 
egotistical oratory to which every 
stage-worker is prone. 

Fun—that is, stage fun—is manu- 
factured just as surely as are locomo- 
tives and vacuum cleaners. And just 
as locomotives of different types are 
turned out for different purposes, and 
vacuum cleaners are presented in all 
sorts of styles, sizes and grades, so 
fun is written according to the needs 
to which it is applied. 

The actor cannot get along without 
a constant supply of fresh fun, any 
more than a produce merchant can 
hold his trade unless he keeps a plen- 
tiful stock of beans and allied fruits. 

From the viewpoint of the man who 
pays his dollar or two dollars to per- 
mit him to occupy a chair in a theatre, 
fun is largely a matter of the person- 
ality of the performer, or artist, as 
they prefer being labeled. The funny 
things the funny man on the stage 
says, and causes the waves of risibility 
to roll over an audience, are popularly 
supposed to be the scintillating eman- 
ations from his own clever brain. 

In some cases, of course, the co- 
median, does furnish his own comedy. 
But in other cases, and by far the 
great majority, his fun is written for 
him by men or women who make it 
a business to produce the quips, jokes, 
dialogue, lyrics for songs, quiddities, 
by-plays, business, tricks, and a dozen 
or so of other what-nots with which 
he aligns himself as an effective 
mirth-provoker, 

We put out a sign, or rather, had 
it painted on our office-door. The sign | 
merely read: “Fun For Sale.” 

The next afternoon in walked a 
gentleman, with one leg, a crutch tak- 
ing the place of the other. He entered, 
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quietly shut the door, and then, dis- 
regarding the presence of Our Firm, 
proceeded to dazzle us with a series 
of one-legged acrobatic and dance 
steps that made us marvel at his agil- 
ity and skill. 

Having finished, he drew out a 
handkerchief, wiped off his steaming 
face, and sort of hop-stepped-and- 
jumped over to our immediate vicin- 
ity. He picked out Havez and directed 
his first remarks to him: 

“Have you anything funny in stock 
that will go for that?” 

“What kind of funny stuff do you 
want?” we asked. 

“I want some dialogue to go with 
that one-legged acrobatic stunt. Have 
you that sort of fun for sale?” 

Again Our Firm exchanged signals. 

We advised the One-Legger that 
we could manufacture for him a 
bunch of fun that should certainly 
prove to be a valuable addition to his 
already unique répertoire. 

So, having arranged with him as to 


‘the other essentials, we went ahead, 


put the Brains to work, tapped vig- 
orously for several days on our per- 
fectly trustworthy typewriter, and 
manufactured a Bunch of Fun that 
he is now using in vaudeville. 

In writing vaudeville or other ma- 
terial, the greatest difficulty with 
which fun manufacturers have to con- 
tend, is in impressing upon the art- 
ists the fact that Our Firm writes only 
for the audience. 

It is a matter of professional indif- 
ference to us as to whether or not the 
man who is to use the fun we write, 
thinks it is humorous. Neither do we 
concern ourselves seriously with the 
thought that perhaps his worthy 
spouse will fail to find in our fun, any- 
thing to make her laughing wrinkles 
contract in spasms of enjoyment. 

A comedian, whom we will call 
Eddie, honored us with a call. Eddie 
is no spring chicken when it comes 
down to stage experience. He has 
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been dallying, up to now, more or less 


precariously with the flickering bulbs 
that light up the feet of the actors. 
At any rate, Eddie honored us with 
a personal call. He intimated that he 
had been told that perhaps we could 
write for him something funnier than 
he had heretofore been able to evolve 
for himself. He very graciously con- 


descended to enlighten us as to the ~ 
fact that he was some comical cuss 


when it came down to gallivanting 
about the stage. 

Furthermore, Eddie tipped us off 
to the fact that he was so busy keep- 
ing his diamonds polished, that he 
was seriously thinking of permitting 
us to have a chance to see what we 
could do in the way of a monologue 
for him. 

Eddie, also, in the fullness of his 
heart, enlightened us, and put us jerry, 
to the fact that he was a very good 
comedian ; he admitted it, without the 
application of pressure. We did not 
ask, nor did he offer to prove it—he 
just admitted it. 

Well, we wrote the monologue for 


Eddie, and he arranged to take it 


home and look it over. The next after- 
noon he was back, plainly perturbed 
and off his balance. 

“Say, look here, you fellows, this 
stuff wont do at all. My wife can’t 


see anything funny in this stuff. And, © 


what’s more to the point, neither do 
I.” 
And with this outburst, he threw 
the manuscript down on the desk. 
The Firm became very much “het 
up” over this. In plain tones, and in 


language that could not by any mis- © 


chance be mistaken, we informed 
Eddie, the comedian, that we didn’t 
give a tinker’s soldering iron as to 
what his wife thought about it. And 
what was more to the point, would he 
kindly tell her so? And, not only that, 
but he had overlooked one little thing 
—a very important one, by the bye— 
namely the fact that we wrote the ma- 
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terial for him with the idea that, like 
all other comedians, he had expected 
to make good with it in front of an 
audience. 

Had he tried it out on an audience? 

No, he had not. 

Well then, how did he know that 
it wasn’t any good? Was his wife the 
one he had to please? 

_ No, he reluctantly admitted, his 
wife was not the one to be pleased. 

Then, how, in the name of all that’s 
good, did he dare to come into Our 

_ Bun Factory and give his wife’s opin- 
jon as to the quality of the material? 

He began to see a faint glimmer of 
light. He exited, not laughingly. 

He tried the act out at a small 
house. No, the audience did not fall 
off the seats, neither did they indulge 
in any wildly resounding guffaws. 
But he did well enough with it, con- 
sidering his lack of familiarity with 
the lines and the manner of scoring 
the points im the jokes, puas and sto- 
ries, to indicate that it would go in- 
creasingly better with each perform- 
ance. 

Imagine our astonishment, how- 
ever, to discover that Eddie was not 
pleased with it. We had turned out 
what we considered one of the best 
monologues we had ever manufac- 
tured—and in fact, had written it for 
a far bigger star, who changed his 
plans professionally and did not re- 

quire it. 

We had given it to Eddie as a sort 
of favor. But, when he kicked and in- 
timated that the fun we had written 
‘was “over the heads” of the audience, 
we submitted several others. 

He gleefully glued himself to an- 
other monologue, without one-third 
the value as far as comedy and humor 
‘went. 

We ‘now know why Eddie does not 
_ become a bigger comedian. 

These are the sort of things a fun 
manufacturer is up against con- 
tinually. You seemingly cannot drum 


it inte an actor’s head that he must 
aim to please his auditors. It does not 
seriously matter that he himself is not 
impressed with the material. 

If the artist for whom we manufac- 
ture a batch of fun, be a sensible sort 
of Johnay, with intelligence, he will, 
nine times out of ten, find that the 

very of the fun he thought 
the least funny, in the reading, strike 
the theatre-going public as intensely 
funny. 

The reason for this is simple. Fun, 
to appeal to an audience, must be 
written to appeal to the greatest num- 
ber of individual minds in that audi- 
ence. The artist’s conception of what 
is amusing and entertaining, in a 
monologue, may be a good concep- 
tion—but only in so far as he is per- 
sonally concerned. It may be entirely 
foreign to the fun ideas of the people, 
as a group, before whom the appears. 

Fun must be averaged up to the run 
of audiences. You cannot manufac- 
ture fun for amy one sort of individ- 
ual. And, in manufacturing giggles 
and chuckles, the difficulties that con- 
front the Fun Factory, do not arise 
in the work of turning out an “act” 
for the artist who understands this 
condition. 

From experience, the real enter- 
tainer realizes that in many instances 
the very portions of his act for which 
he had the least respect before pro- 
duction, score the most decisively. 
And, vice versa, those portions which 
he read and studied with every ex- 
pectation that they would be the 
strong spots, fall down and fail to 
succeed in getting any appreciable 
applause or response from the audi- 
ence. 

It is a comparatively simple propo- 
sition to manufacture fun for the big 
artists, once you have gotten a grip 
on their personalities and possibili- 
ties. You must study their limitations 
and then manufacture something to 
fit in with those limitations. 













For instance, to illustrate the point, 
take the case of Al Jolson, noted as 
a singing comedian and negro deline- 
ator, and Stella Mayhew, the clever 
woman portrayer of the same sort 
of types. These two artists were as- 
sociated in the cast of the review at 
the Winter Garden. We were com- 
missioned to manufacture some fun 
for them. Our Firm put its heads 
together. We recalled “the style of 
work they had been doing, figured out 
the class of fun best adapted to the 
needs of the act they were to do; and 
then went to work. 

After a short introductory section 
to the act, which brought them both 
on the stage and gave the atmos- 
phere to the scene, they went into the 
dialogue. 

Here’s a portion of the Little Con- 
versation For Two, that we wrote: 








: Mayhew 
, 4 (Eyes flashing) I'll trouble your 
. 4 trivial head with a trivial brick if you 
don’t watch out. 
Jolson 
(Warming up) Let me see—we 
. 3 did work together at Murphy’s Hotel, 
. 3 didn’t we? I was the bell boy and 
; 4 you was the chambermaid. What 
made you quit? 
Mayhew 
I quit on account of the new- 
fangled vacuum cleaners. 
Jolson - 
What might a vacuum cleaner be? 


Mayhew 
It’s a long piece of hose with a 
sucker at the end. 
a Jolson 
a Oh yes, my brother uses one. He 
4 paid fifty dollars for it. 
Mayhew 
The sucker’s on the wrong end. 
You know what a vacuum is, don’t 
you? 







Jolson 

Certainly I know what a vacuum is. 

A vacuum is a place where the Pope 

lives. 

Mayhew 

A vacuum cleaner will draw in most 

anything. Mr. Murphy thinks so well 

of the vacuum cleaners, he’s got a 

big one sticking out of the front door 
to draw in customers. 


Jolson 
Yes, I guess the bartender’s got 
a little one in the cash drawer, suck- 
ing up the thin dimes, hasn’t he? 


Mayhew 

No, it aint as bad as that (laughs). . 
Do you remember the day you went 
to the Englishman’s room by mistake 
and found his wife was taking a bath? 


Jolson 


Yes, but I only saw her head over 
the edge of the tub. 


Mayhew 
You met her husband outside, 
didn’t you? 
Jolson 
Yes, I met him in the hall and 
apologized. I said: “I want to beg — 
your pardon, sir. I went into your - 
room hurriedly, by accident, and your 
wife was taking a bath at the time. 
He said: “Indeed! Aint she skinny?” 


Mayhew 
Will you ever forget the night the 
fire broke out on your floor? 
Jolson 
You mean when the circus troupe. 
was stopping there? 
Mayhew 
Yes; I remember how the India 
rubber man came bounding out of his 


room in his nightgown. You remem- 
ber that? 


Jolson 
M-m-m-yes. 
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Mayhew 
Remember how he jumped out of 
the window and bounced right back 
into the bearded lady’s room? 


Jolson 
Yes. 
Mayhew 
She got so scared, her beard turned 
white. 
Jolson 
Yes, and do you remember the dog- 
faced boy, Jo-Jo? He was eating a 
charlotte russe when the fire started. 
He ran through the lobby with the 
charlotte russe in his mouth. The head 
porter thought he had hydrophobia 
and shot him. 
Mayhew 
Yes, and the snake charmer got 
excited and tried to charm the fire- 
man’s hose. 
Jolson 
That’s nothing. Major Small, the 
midget, ran down the hallway and 
thought he was going to the elevator. 
He ran into a rat trap by mistake. I 
had to stand there all night to keep 
the cat away from the cage. 


Mayhew 
I always felt sorry for the living 
skeleton. He crawled into the nozzle 
of the hose and they squirted him 
three blocks. 
Jolson 
Remember when the fire chief 
yelled: “Get your axes, men; the 
walls are bulging! He didn’t know it 
was the fat lady backing out of the 
window. 
Mayhew 
My, but that was exciting. The 
’ armless man was giving the turtle 
boy a bath. He had the soap in his 
right foot. He was just washing the 
turtle boy’s shell. 
Jolson « 
Remember the tattooed man? When 
the fire broke out he ran up and down 
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the hall without any clothes on. 
Everybody stopped and paid a nickel 
to see the moving pictures. 
Mayhew 
(Sighing.) Oh my! Sometimes I 
wish I was back in that hotel. 


Now, in reading this over, you 
might not consider it particularly 
funny. But, when it was delivered by 
these two artists, who are adepts at 
getting out the “points” of dialogue, 
it scored a decisive success. 

The fun manufacturer does not 
have to write subtle humor. On the 
contrary, the more he keeps away 
from the involved and too delicately 
shaded fun, the more likely is he to 
be successful. 

You will very often hear an artist, 
who has failed to make a particularly 
favorable impression with his act, 
walk off the stage and remark, pos- 
sibly to the stage manager, who is the 
Angora for all the actor’s troubles: 

“Gee, they’re a bunch of dead ones. 
You have to go out there and pull 
baby talk on that bunch. They don’t 
get anything. I never geen such a 
bunch of muckle-heads.” 

The chances are all in favor of the 
artist being entirely to blame. Either 
he is not using the right material; or, 
possibly he doesn’t know how to use 
the material he has; or, it may be a 
combination of both. 

Of course, the artist must expect 
that his “act” or “turn” will be re- 
ceived with varying degrees of favor 
by audiences in different cities. The 
sort of fun that appeals to the man 
in Cincinnati, is very likely indeed to 
be received coldly in New York. But, 
if the artist be furnished with a well- 
balanced act, he will find that the 
things which. do not strike home in 
New York, will be received as in- 
tensely funny in Cincinnati, and. vice 
versa. 

Quite recently, the champion feath- 
er-weight pugilist of the world de- 
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cided he would go into vaudeville and 
elevate the “drammer.” He came to 
Our Factory for his material. 

In brief, we were to write him 
twelve minutes of fun. Now, this self- 
same champion is acknowledged to be 
without a peer in his ability in the 
prize ring. His foot-work has for 
years been the subject of enthusiastic 
praise and comment all over the 
country. With his hands, in the ex- 
position of boxing, he has been called 
a marvel, and a dozen other praiseful 
things. Yet when we wrote the act 
and he had learned the dialogue, we 
found it necessary to coach him in the 
use of his hands and feet. The same 
members of his physical make-up 
that he was so adept at using in the 
ring, resembled so much lead when 
he was on the stage. 

We had to teach him how to use 
his head, how to stand, how to use 
his arms, the sort of expression to 
use when delivering particular lines. 
In short, graceful and skillful as he 
is as a pugilist, as an actor he was a 
veritable tyro. 

We have been talking up to this 
time, particularly about the manufac- 
ture of fun, There is another line of 
work which the Fun Manufacturer 
has to be expert in. He must be an 
expert lyricist. 

It is a funny thing, but the public 
will laugh heartily at a joke, or squib, 
or wheeze, when used in a song, when 
they would sit in stony silence if the 
same bit of fun were told them in 
the form of dialogue narrative. Why 
this is so, is beyond us. But that it 
is a fact, is true. 

In writing the words for a song, 
the Fun Manufacturer must be able 
to put over his points quickly. He 
has just so many metered lines in 
which to do this. In dialogue, he has 
more chance to elaborate, in order to 
bring out his point. 

In writing fun, or manufacturing 
it, which is the better expression, the 











man who turns it out, is often con- 

fronted with another trying condi- 
tion. This condition is the habit, or 
practice, on the part of some artists, 
of taking what you have written, and — 
then injecting their own ideas into 
it. In other words, they come to you, 
lay down so much real money, accept — 
what you manufacture for them, and 
then calmly proceed to show their 
respect for your judgment and ability 
by trying to improve upon it. Many 
good acts have been weakened and 
their entire intent changed by just 
such a practice. 

We had such a case recently. We 
wrote what we considered a good 
act, and turned it over to the team 
that was to use it. They were pleased 
with the fun we furnished them. 

They put on their act and by the 
time the third week had been reached, 
it was difficult for us to pick out what 
we had written as distinguished from 
the extra material one of the team had 
put in the act. 

They were coming into the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, in New York, a 
week or so after, and Our Firm went 
to see them beforehand. After a 
lengthy and detailed explanation, we 
managed to show the team that they 
were lessening their chances of scor- 
ing a New York success by doing 
what they had done. Reluctantly, they 
agreed to play the act the way it had 
been written. 

Our Fun Factory is not confined to 
the production of any one particular 
brand of fun. We manufacture com- 
edy for the man who depends upon 
make-up of any character, write mon- 
ologues for the chap who appears in 
evening clothes, furnish material for 
scenes in productions, write words 
and music for songs. 

Then, we suggest business to go 
with songs or acts. We lay out scenes 
and stage settings. We evolve tricks 
for acts and suggest make-ups for 
artists. 












Our Firm has been fortunate, inas- 
much as we both have had actual 
stage experience and have been writ- 
ing material for all sorts and condi- 
tions of entertainers. We fortunately 
know the viewpoint of audiences, 
from actual experience. 

It is a comparatively simple matter 
to write material for the comedian, 
or other type of artist, who appears 
in musical comedy productions. As a 
general rule the costumes, scenic 
equipment, other members of the cast, 
the large choruses, and. so on, all 
tend to make the work of the per- 
former in a regular production much 
more simple and easier than is the 
case in vaudeville. 

In vaudeville the artist has just 
sO many minutes in which to play 
upon the emotions of his audience. 

-If he be a comedian, he must go out 
on the stage and make people laugh 
by and of himself. He has none of the 
pretentious accessories to be found in 
a big production. There is no bevy 
of charming girls back of him, 
gowned superbly, to sing the choruses 
of his songs. He is all alone, and it 
requires much more ability for an 
artist to make good in vaudeville than 
it does in musical comedy. 

In vaudeville, no cast of players is 


present to talk about the comedian: 


and lead up to his entrance. He is 
announced with a stage card, prob- 
ably by a number, and gets a chord 
in G from the orchestra. He walks 
out, has ten or twelve minutes at his 
disposal to make good. It is not any 
wonder that monologists and come- 
dians lose from ten to thirty pounds 
in weight during a season in vaude- 
ville. They are under a constant nerv- 
ous strain. 
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If they are seriously interested in 
their line of work, they appreciate 
that they have to make good at every 
performance, else their value as enter- 
tainers soon becomes lessened. 

‘And, by this same token, this ac- 
counts for the desire on the part of 
vaudeville artists to keep their fun, or 
material constantly fresh, and up to 
the minute. It is this condition that 
makes possible the work of the Fun 
Factory. 

A fully equipped fun factory has 
another phase of activity, of which 
the public has little, if any, knowl- 
edge. This phase is the one dealing 
with the writing of after-dinner and 
formal speeches for prominent men. 
It may come as a surprise to many 
people to learn that the beautiful 
flight of oratory to which you listened 
at the big dinner last month, was 
very likely written for the gentleman 
who made it. 

We are not to be understood, how- 
ever, as inferring that all well known 
speakers have their speeches written. 
But there are lots of such men, and 
women, too. Such simple subjects as 
Botany, Astronomy, Surgery, Aéro- 
planes, The Duties of the Good Citi- 
zen, Woman’s Sphere, The Rising 
Generation, How to Earn an Auto- 
mobile, Deep Sea Fishing, How to 
Live on Three Dollars a Year, are all 
well within the scope of the Manufac- 
turer of Fun, whose factory is 
equipped to handle such an output. 

The Trusts don’t control fun! 
There’s no monopoly on laughter! If 
your risibilities need tickling, go to 
the Fun Factory and buy a package 
of Giggle Pills! You'll feel better, do 
your work better, be of some use to 
the fellow sitting next to you, and 
make pessimism look like a stranger 
in our midst. 
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WomMAN “"~ 
RUNS A THEATRE 


oY Felix Arsdale 


fHEATRE management is the last occupation a woman might be thought to enter; yet 
here is the story of such a woman and her great success that will be interesting to all women 
who are active in other businesses. 


HE new advance agent, making his 
first tour ahead of a well known 
theatrical star whose name ap- 

peared upon his cut-trunk of electro- 
types, drew out a bundle of contracts 
and confidential advices when the 
brakeman bawled out: 
“Next stop, Grand Rapids! All out!” 
The new advance agent consulted his 
contract calling for the appearance of 


Miss on a certain date at 
Powers Theatre, in the city of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. He found the contract 
signed plainly and boldly, “L. S. Bill- 
man, Manager.” He examined several 
telegrams of a business nature with the 
same signature. Three letters regarding 
prices to be charged for the star’s en- 
gagement, and the amount of paper to 
be posted on billboards, also bore the 
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same signature. Just then the train 
pulled -into the station; the advance 
agent stepped into a hack and directed 
the driver to take him to Powers Thea- 
tre. 

“T want to see Mr. Billman,” he de- 
manded of the ticket seller, an amiable 
lady of perhaps 40, who smiled at him 
through the box-office window. 

“T guess you mean me,” laughed the 
ticket seller. “I am Mrs. Billman.” 

“T mean the manager of the thea- 
tre,” gasped out the advance agent, 
‘who had never played Grand Rapids 
before, and was therefore green. 

“T reckon that’s me,” declared the 
lady. “You see, I’m the manager of this 
theatre, and have been for the past 


seven years. Guess this must be your. 


first trip to Grand Rapids, not to know 
that, and I guess you must be a stran- 
ger in town, because everyone here 
knows me. What’s your business?” 

The green advance agent dropped his 
grip, took off his hat, and bowed. 

“T guess it is‘one on me,” he con- 
fessed. “If you were a man, I’d offer to 
buy the drinks.” 

“Don’t let that stop you,” smiled 
Mrs. Billman, turning the box-office 
over to a smart looking young man 
while she led the way into her private 
office. “I can have the maid go to the 
corner drug store for an ice cream 
soda.” 


‘The Lady and the Box Office 


AND over the ice cream soda— 
which was increased to two as the ad- 
vance agent wanted to be courteous to 
the lady manager—business was trans- 
acted exactly as though the theatre 
were in charge of the most experi- 
enced theatrical manager that ever 
catered to an eccentric star. 

For Mrs. L. S. Billman is probably 
the only woman manager of a real big 
city theatre in the United States. In 
fact, the statement can be positively 
.made upon the best of authority that 
there is no other theatre from Maine to 
California, playing first class stars and 
‘attractions, which is absolutely in 
charge of a woman. By way of paren- 
thesis, it might be added that mo the- 


tre is quite as well managed as this 
playhouse of Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
that many owners of theatres could per- 
haps improve. existing conditions if 
they imitated the example of the Michi- 
gan lady who is shattering traditions 
by her way of dealing with problems 
generally supposed to tax male brains 
and ingenuity. 

Mrs. Lillian Sommers Billman—to 
give her full name—has been directing 
the destinies of the leading playhouse 
of Grand Rapids for the past seven 
seasons. In that time she has met and 
charmed nearly every theatrical star 
in the country. In her private office is a 
large signed photograph of Sarah 
Bernhardt, with an inscription in 
French: “To dear Madame Billman, 
with thanks for her courtesy. Sarah 
Bernhardt.” 

In a large frame opposite is a signed 
photograph of Olga Nethersole: “To 
Mrs. Billman, with the love and affec- 
tion of Olga Nethersole.” 

Here you may see photographs of 
Ethel Barrymore, James K. Hackett, 
Billie Burke, Maude Adams—all the 
leading stars of to-day, and each with a 
little inscription to the clever woman 
who runs this theatre. In other frames 
you may see notes of appreciation from 
such stars as Mrs. Fiske, Mrs. Carter, 
Elsie Janis—longer notes from the 
great actresses who seem to enjoy 
heaping laurels upon this hustling rep- 
resentative of their sex, and compli- 
menting her on the way in which she 
runs her playhouse. 


Best Managed Theatre in the World 


FOR it is perfectly managed. I 
doubt if there is a cleaner theatre in 
the world. Mrs. Billman has maids who 
keep that theatre in the perfect order 
she would expect to find in her own 
parlor. Back on the stage, the boards 
are scrubbed as no ordinary stage hand 
ever cleans them. Mrs. Billman is on 
the job to see that the work is done 
right. The parlors, reception rooms and 
lobbies are spick and span. There is no 
wasteful extravagance for carpets and 
draperies, for Mrs. Billman buys them 
herself, selects the best and knows the 
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best way to take care of them. She 
leaves nothing to subordinates. 

In handling the orchestra, Mrs. 
Billman again displays her managerial 
talents. She has no trouble with the 
union musicians. They say that once 
when the orchestra threatened to strike, 
Mrs. Billman told them their demands 
were unreasonable, and that if neces- 
sary she would organize an orchestra 
of women musicians and conduct them 
herself. Knowing the manageress would 


‘ have the sympathy of the town in such 


an emergency, the orchestra wisely re- 
frained from striking, and harmony 
has since prevailed. 

Back on the stage, where men have 
to handle the scenery, Mrs. Billman 
seldom interferes. She has her trusted 
heads of departments, who make re- 
ports to her about the time of the hands 
and the number of men required for 
certain work. If she strays back on the 
stage and finds the men loafing, she 
does not hesitate to discharge some of 
them, but as a rule, the stage employees 
of Powers Theatre like her no less 
than they respect her, and know that 
they will get a “square deal” from her. 
Therefore they give her the same kind 
of treatment~in return. 

It is as a ticket seller that Mrs. Bill- 
man is at her best. While able and 
willing in all branches of the amusement 
business, she has found that the most 
important feature of management 1s 
at the box-office window where the 
money comes in. 

“Thousands of dollars can be lost by 
rude or inconsiderate treatment of cus- 
tomers,” she explains. “If a man who 
wants to spend money is not treated 
courteously, he is likely to walk away 
and we lose that money. I like to coax 
money from patrons, but only when I 
feel sure that they will get full value 
in return for their money.” 


s 


The Gentle Art of Ticket Selling 


MRS. BILLMAN does not try to 
force a man to buy a seat for $2 when 
ns bag asked for an orchestra chair at 

1.50. 

“That is one of the oldest tricks in 

the theatrical business and ought to be 
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discouraged everywhere,” declares the 
lady manageress. “If a man asks for a 
dollar ticket, it is almost insulting for 
a fresh young kid selling tickets to 
say, scornfully: 

“*You can get a much better ticket 
for a dollar and a half.’ 

“Of course it is obvious that a better 
seat can be purchased for more money, 
but the idea is to make the man feel 
cheap for daring to ask: for the dollar 
tickets, and in this way to force him 
to pay more money. This may be a fa- 
vorite trick of some treasurers who 
want to get the money quick for one 
night only, but that patron, insulted 
and humiliated, will probably hesitate 
before asking for any ticket at all the 
next time he wants to go to a theatre. 

“For that reason, I always smile 
when selling tickets, hand out the best 
dollar seat I can to a man who asks for 
a ticket at that price, and then, if he 
hesitates or seems anxious to spend 
more, I show him the diagram, and 
point out what tickets he can get for 
an additional fifty cents. The result of 
seven years of courteous treatment has 
been that I know most of the patrons 
of the theatre personally, and they al- 
ways get exactly what they ask for.” 

It is over the telephone that much of 
the ticket selling is done by Mrs. Bill- 
man. If a particularly good show is 
booked as an early attraction, and some 
one calls up on the ’phone in reference 
to seats, a visitor in the box-office 
might hear something like the follow- 
ing: 

“Yes, this is Mrs. Billman. Oh, is 
that you, Mrs. Jones? Yes, I’m feeling 
fine to-day. How’s the baby? Good. 
Yes, we have.good seats for to-night. 
Sure. I’ll save you two. Oh, by the 
way, Mrs. Jones, don’t forget that Jim- 
my Jocelyn is coming here next Mon- 
day night. He has a great musical show, 
and lots of pretty girls who wear new 
gowns—all the latest models, just from 
New York. You can’t afford to miss 
that—everyone in town is coming. Sure, 
I'll save you two seats. You want them 
down front, don’t you? All right, I'll 
take two in F on'‘the aisle. All right— 
good-by. Stop in and see me any after- 
noon about four—I usually have a little 





tea about that time, right here in the 
office. Thank you—good-by.” 


Putting a Theatre in Order 


AS A manageress, Mrs. Billman has 
made such a marked success and is on 
such good terms with so many promi- 
nent theatrical people, that it may be of 
interest to other women to relate the 
‘circumstances’under which she invaded 
this unusual field of endeavor. 

“This theatre has been leased by my 
brother, Harry G. Sommers, of New 
York, for the past ten years,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Billman. “His business 
interests keep him in the city, and 
of course he needed some one here to 
look after matters for him. The first 
three years of his lease he lost nearly 
$10,000. Then he decided to have some 
one on the ground who could take a 
personal interest in the theatre, and 
see why it failed to make money. I was 
sent on here first to act merely as press 
representative, and he selected me be- 
cause at the time I was not actively 
engaged in anything, and he believed 
I could do this light work and occupy 
my mind. 

“When he decided it would be better 
to manage the theatre himself, he de- 
cided that I could work under his in- 
structions. 

“T protested that I knew nothing 
whatever about managing a theatre. 

“*Never mind, Lillian,’ he declared. 
‘It'll be interesting anyway.’ 

“So I became the active manager of 
the house. That first year, the theatre 
lost only a few hundred dollars. The 
next year it made a small profit, and 
last season Powers Theatre made near- 
ly $12,000 over and above all expenses. 
I don’t say that I alone am responsible 
for this, but it wouldn’t be human na- 
ture if I didn’t take some of the credit 
to myself. Now my brother Harry 
rarely comes to Grand Rapids, and for 
five years he has left all the business 
management to me.” 


At One Time a Newspaper Woman 


“IT WAS in the newspaper business 
before going into theatricals,” went on 
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Mrs. Billman. “I owe my début in 
journalism to Colonel Robert G. Inger- 
soll, who had been a great friend 
of my father, Frederick Sommers, a 
business man of Tennessee. Colonel 
Ingersoll was one of the executors of 
my father’s will, and at his death, when 
I was just seventeen, I went to Chicago 
and told Colonel Ingersoll I- wanted to 
work for a living. 

“The Colonel didn’t know exactly 
what I was fitted to do, but when I told 
him that I thought I must work, he ° 
gave me a note to his friend, the late 
John R. Walsh, a famous Chicago cap- 
italist. Mr. Walsh was very kind to 
me, and I shall never forget how he 
helped me. At that time he was owner 
of the since-defunct Chicago Chronicle 
and through his influence in newspaper 
circles he undertook to put me in touch 
with some one who could give me a 
start in that profession. 

“So Mr. Walsh left me in charge 
of Mr. Russell—‘Old Man Russell,’ we 
called him, at that time city editor of 
the Herald. I was told to dust his desk 
every morning and announce callers. 
Meanwhile I learned to operate a type- 
writer. 

“One day I came in from lunch and 
told an exciting story of a runaway 
which had knocked over a_peddler’s 
cart of apples. My description must 
have been funny, for Walter Wellman, 
at that time the assistant managing 
editor, said: 

“*Young woman, sit down and write 
that story just as you have told it to us.’ 

“T did so, and it was used as a fea- 
ture story the next day. 

“That was my first newspaper yarn, 
but I soon wrote many others, and be- 
came enthusiastic over newspaper 
work, 

“Under the pen name of Norma 
Southstone, I commenced to write 
many feature stories for the old Chi- 
cago Herald. Those were the early days 
of female journalists, and every paper 
wanted a ‘Nellie Bly.’ I was sent to an 
insane asylum as a patient, to spend ~ 
thirty days there and expose the in- ~ 
terior workings of the institution. I did 
so, and the sensational story resulted in 
a state investigation.” 























“Norma Southstone” 


“THEN I went into some of the big 
factories as a working girl and wrote 
stories of their daily life. I was sent 
to the work-house, under orders from 
the editors, to serve a few days and 
report on the methods employed there 
and. the treatment of the prisoners. 
These stories stretched over a year, 
and created such widespread interest, 
that I published them as a book under 
the title ‘For Her Daily Bread’ 
Colonel Ingersoll wrote a preface for 
me, and over 50,000 copies were sold. 

“At the height of my newspaper ca- 
reer, I was married to Hobart Biman, 


the editor of the Indianapolis Times. 


At his death I was at a loss what to do, 
and was about to resume newspaper 
work, when. my brother suggested that 
I come to Grand Rapids to look after 
his interests. Now that I am here, I 
am glad to say that I love the work, 
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that my whole soul is wrapped up in 
making Powers Theatre in Grand 
Rapids the most perfectly managed 
theatre in the world, and that the more 
I_see of the theatrical profession, the 
more I thimk that it offers wonderful 
opportunities to a woman. — 

“If she can act, so much the better; 
if she cannot act, let her become a 
manager. I never tried to act, but I 
believe { could do that also if the part 
suited me, and some one came in sud- 
denly and told me the theatre would 
have to be closed that night unless I 
saved the situation by playing a part. 

“Would I act? Well, my theatre has 
never yet been dark becamse of an 
emergency, and if # rested with me, 
I guess I'd manage to get through a 
part some way. Only I’d hate to have 
my friends in the audience know I was 
on the stage. I like the box-office and 
the mamager’s office too well to hamker 
after histrionic honors.” 








“UP STAGE” 


“WHEN two actors have an important dialogue,” says Channing Pollock, 
iw his new book, “The Footlights—Fore and Ait,” “each wants to stand far- 
ther ‘up stage—which is to say farther from the footlights—than the other, 


because the person farthest ‘ 


stage’ is most likely to dominate the scene. 


‘It’s no use,’ I once heard William A. Brady say to a veteran, who was fe- 
hearsing with a young woman star. ‘She knows the tricks as well as you do, 
and she'll back through the wail of the theatre before she'll give you that 


scene!” 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE THEATRE 


TRANDED! That was bad enough; 
yet, worse, they were “strapped.” 
Another traveling company had 
picked up a couple of minor members 
of the troupe; three others were walk- 
ing away from the scene of final dis- 
aster; the leading gentleman, having 
money enough to take him back by rail 
to within twenty miles of New York, 
had gone—and the four men who had 
decided to stay and somehow see the 
girls through were sorry about that, for 
they had liked Harry. 

The melancholy little group remain- 
ing had the ladies’ parlor on the second 
floor of a second-class hotel to itself: 
several kindly but respectable persons, 
who might have tolerated the presence 


of third-class actor-folk whose affairs 
were running smoothly, had abandoned 
the common room on perceiving evi- 
dences of uncertainty and mental dis- 
tress among the discomfortingly un- 
usual persons they must share it with 
if they stayed. Besides the feeling that 
a certain odor of disreputability was ~ 
inseparable from people of this type— 
at least in their present obvious condi- ~ 


tion— there was.a sympathetic element | 


in their nature strong enough to cause | 
them distress at the sight of misery, 7 
though not sufficiently deep to impel ~ 


them to seek to mitigate it when the a : 
sufferers’ character was supposedly of © 


a sort they could scarcely be expected | 
to understand. They wanted those = 
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THE WHITE FLAME 


strange people and their woe removed 
beyond vision. Thus emotional sym- 
pathy in some measure determined an 
act of selfishness which presently sent 
the hotelkeeper, indignant, to the ladies’ 
parlor—where the melancholy group, 
incomplete before, had just been en- 
larged by the entrance of the ingénue, 
who had remained upstairs all the 
morning with the leading lady. 

“My friends,” the man began with 
truculent politeness, monstrously ironic 
in his unconscious satire on the social 
amenities. “My friends, I have to ask 
you to give up your rooms because you 
can’t pay for them.” 

Nothing could be simpler or more 
obvious than this man’s viewpoint and 
decision. The unhappy ones looked at 
each other helplessly. 

“You have our—” the leading heavy 
had begun with his most gentleman- 
villainous stage air and voice, but 
paused for just a fraction of a second 
in his speech—for he had been about 
to say “baggage” when he remembered 
that everything deserving of such a 
designation reposed in the storage room 
of the hotel at their last stand. “—word 
or honor,” he went on with undimmed 
magnificence of manner and tone, “that 
the means of canceling our trivial in- 
debtedness will be forwarded to us by 
our managers in New York in the 
course of a day or two.” 

The proprietor’s resolution was un- 
shaken, though an increasing sullenness 
in his heavy face testified to the fact 
that he did not remain firm without 
some discomfort. The Villain, seeing 
that the man had some feeling which 
he found it necessary to mask, felt 
slightly encouraged, and went on: 

“You will scarcely expect us to be- 
lieve that what you have said is more 
than a natural expression of your dis- 
like of waiting for money to which you 
are more than entitled by the excellent 
accommodations and service you have 
provided us with at very reasonable 
rates. I see you have misunderstood us 
sadly, imagining that we might pay at 
once if we would. Such is unfortunate- 
ly not the case, and we are simply com- 
pelled to invoke your generous con- 
sideration for a very brief period.” 
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“I’ve been beat too often by cheap 
actors,” answered the hotelkeeper, 
forced into impoliteness to maintain 
his stand. 

“You will not tell us that you came 
in here with good nature fairly beam- 
ing through a frown which does not 
come naturally to your face, greeted 
us as your friends—only to tell us we 
must take these children out to starve 
in your inhospitable streets?” 

“Children!” sniffed the other with 
vague meaning but much scorn, as if in 
disallowing the description he discred- 
ited the appeal made to him. 

“And simply because we have not 
yet had time to communicate our em- 
barrassing situation to our managers!” 
the Villain went on. Then he leaned 
over with an affected carelessness of 
manner to whisper sotto voce where 
the ingénue could hear: “Get at him, 
Kid! We’ve got him- going.” 

“T’ve been taken in with that sort of 
talk all the times I’m going to!” de- 
clared the proprietor in savage discom- 
fort. “There aint a month but some of 
your sort land here broke, and they all 
talk about money coming :‘it don’t ever 
come, though, or if it does I never see 
a penny of it,” 

The ingénue stepped toward him, her 
head tipped back a little, appealing, 
roguish. She smiled in engaging cama- 
raderie and then became serious, pa- 
thetic. 

“Please don’t turn us out,” she plead- 
ed with a little catch in her voice which 
seemed to tell of heartbreak beyond the 
bounds of mere artistic simulation. The 
man did not look directly at her just 
then or he had been lost, for deep in 
the big brown eyes of the Kid there 
dwelt a shadow of that look which 
comes to the eyes of a stricken deer, 
feeling no anger but only wondering 
pain at its death. He cast harassed - 
glances about the room, letting them 
rest anywhere but on the appealing 
face, shifting his weight uneasily from 
foot to foot. 

“One of our party is very sick,” 
urged the Kid, “and—and very unhap- 
py. She would die if turned out, or if 
she had to go to a hospital here where 
she could not have us with her.” 
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“Tye got a family to support and 
taxes to pay and my business to keep 
up,” muttered the proprietor, suddenly 
withdrawing his emotional feelings 
within moral walls built of the hard 
facts of existence. “I can’t afford to 
feed you and your crowd, let alone 
having you keep rooms that I can get 
money for—besides getting people 
down on the house for having you stay 
here.” He had forgotten that important 
point for a time; the recollection of it 
strengthened him greatly in his purpose. 
“You've got to get out, that’s all. 
~ But—” 

The Kid, seeing he would not look 
at her, laid a supplicating hand on the 
fat arm of the proprietor. The soft 
muscles shrank from the touch, trem- 
bling with indignation, for the man was 
a respected citizen with a good business 
and a family—and also a fragmentary 
personal knowledge of other things 
which did not blend-nicely with these. 
This was his own house, his business 
and his home, the double throne of his 
solid respectability— The girl shrank, 
quivering through all her body. He saw 
the shrinking and, sternly moral, looked 
her in the face at last. He had looked 
for shame and saw that she was 
shocked. Very red and disconcerted, 
turning to the Villain and looking at 
his knees through angry, downcast 
eyes, he muttered: 

“Out you go!” 

He trudged heavily toward the door. 
The Kid took one step after him and 
stopped with a shudder. The Villain 
was at her side. 

“No use,” he said. 

She looked up at him. 

“Did you see? Oh!” she cried. 

“Yes,” he answered gravely. “It was 
nothing in you; he did not even look at 
you squarely: it is simply the character 
of his mind. Only your misfortune, 
little girl, that you could so fully un- 
derstand.” 

The door opened again and the pro- 
sag came in. His composure had 

quite restored by a moment’s re- 
flection on the vast difference between 
himself and the persons he had so ab- 
surdly permitted to disturb him. He was 
telling himself, also, that the girl was a 
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good girl, and meant nothing—but how 
was he to have known it? 

“I’m not going to turn you into the 
street,” he began with an air of pomp- 
ous virtue. “There’s no reason why I 
should do anything for you at all, be- 
cause I don’t think much of this cheap 
play-acting that don’t get a living for 
them that does it; but I’m not going 
to turn you into the street,” he iterated 
with waxing self-satisfaction. “I’ve a 
cottage that’s not rented just now, part- 
ly furnished—and beggars mustn’t be 
choosers. You have some things you 
can sell or pawn, I guess, to feed you 
till your money comes.” He had been 
talking to the Villain, and at first he 
looked at him, smugly patronizing, but 
when he had delivered himself of about 
half of his benevolent little speech his 
glance began straying with a suggestion 
of furtiveness toward the ingénue, 
though he did not look at her directly 
till he had finished his announcement. 
Then, for a moment, he fixed upon her 
a stare which he tried to render free 
from all expression. It was nearly so, 
in fact, only slightly speculative, yet the 
girl winced under it. The Villain exe- 
cuted.a modified stage snarl, baring his 
large, gold-filled teeth to the view of 
the complacent hotelkeeper as that per- 
sonage turned toward him again: its 
meaning was misunderstood; the fat 
face frowned. 

“Anyhow, I think I’m doing more for 
you than you could expect,” the man 
asserted with dull resentment. 

After a moment’s silence, “Yes, I 
think you are,” the Villain said thought- 
fully, gazing with an inscrutable ex- 
pression at the hotelkeeper, who placed 
his own construction on the words and 
appeared gratified. With tolerant good 
humor he informed the Villain that he 
and his friends must go to their rooms 
and stay there till he could spare a man 
to show them to the cottage. Then, as 
he departed, he glanced back curiously 
at the ingénue, and his ponderous 
equanimity was disturbed: she was 
huddled dejectedly on a lounge, but the 
comeliness of her form was not dimin- 
ished by the listless attitude. There was 
born in him an impulse to succor and 
protect this sweet, unhappy girl; but 











































































the thought would nof stop there, and 
in a moment he was remembering his 
family and his business and his re- 

spectability, and he hurried away. The 
’ Kid had not looked up at him, yet she 
knew: her hands gripped the cushion 
so tightly that her knuckles were white. 

The Villain, looking at the door 
which had closed behind the departing 
proprietor, laughed joylessly. 

“Pig!” cried May, the young lady 
whose forte was in character rdles. 

“Poor Janet!” murmured. Rose Grey, 
the female heavy: 

“He is a pig,” agreed the Villain, 
“but he doesn’t know it; and it’s not in 
what he did or didn’t do that he shows 
it, but only in the way he thinks. How’s 
Janet ?” ‘ 

“Worse,” answered the Kid, shaking 
her pretty, curly head sorrowfully; 
and then the pathetic brown eyes 
flashed. “If ever I see Harry again I'll 
tell him—” She broke off oracularly. 
Harry was the leading gentleman who 
had seen fit to return to the Rialto. 

“T guess she ought not to be left 
alone,” suggested Josephine, a slender, 
bright-eyed brunette, and rose to leave 
the room, followed by Rose Grey and 
an - impudent-looking young fellow 
whose genuine comedy talent could find 
no expression in the second heavy parts 
he was constrained to play. Jimmy Mc- 
Mann had lost several “good” positions 
by an unhumble demeanor under cer- 
tain expressions of authority. Unsub- 
missiveness in various respects had 
driven four of the others out of suc- 
cessful companies which played some- 
thing better than cheap melodrama. 

“Janet’s asleep,” the Kid explained 
to Josephine, “Asleep at last.” 

“We're ordered out of here by our 
benefactor anyhow,” the Villain re- 
minded. “Come on, boys and girls.” 

They trooped up the stairs to the 
upper story and crowded into the little 
room the Villain had shared with the 
absent leading gentleman, disposing 
themselves as they could on two chairs, 
a washstand and the bed. The Kid, 
stretched on the floor with her chin in 
her hands, gazed up inquiringly at the 
Villain, perched on the footboard of 
the bed. 
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“Sweet situation!” commented Jim- 
my McMann. 

A little round man who overplayed 
comic character parts nodded acquies- 
cence, and the incongruous look of 
gloom on his naturally jolly face called 
forth a short laugh from his com- 
panions. 

“Lord! what are you so solemn 
about?” demanded Jimmy. “You can 
livé a month at least on your fat. It’s 
us lean devils that'll go to bones and 
the boneyard in a week.” He glanced at 
the Kid, and she encouraged him with 
a smiling nod of approval. 

“And you, Sonny,” Jim went on, ad- 
dressing a young metropolitan who had 
spent a little fortune and, being cast off 
by a wealthy father, gravitated to his 
minor position in an unnoted company 
of players. “Cheer up! Maybe Papa 
will die this week. Such things happen 
at the right instant in the plays we— 
don’t play any more.” 

“I’m thinking,” said Sonny. 

“No!” cried Fatty, with emphasis 
very much overdone, taking his cue 
from Jim and trying to rally. 

“That’s worse than dope, some- 
times,” opined Josephine. 


“We're in a hell of a fix,” Sonny — 
went on, declining to enter into the 


spirit of sorry flippancy. “Our friends 
are bled into positive weakness, and 
there’s most likely not a penny any- 
where in that quarter for writing for 
it. If we were there, now—” 

“That’s it exactly,” broke in Rose 
Grey. “And instead of that glorious 
there we're most distressingly here. 
What are you thinking, Bob Lammer- 
ton?” 

“Never you mind, Rosie!” Sonny re- 
torted gloomily. “I’m going down to the 
bar and see if I can get a couple of big 
whiskies on this knife. Janet’ll die on 
our hands if we don’t get her out of 
this, and—and—Oh, it’s rotten, rotten, 
rotten! It’s hell for a man to be driven 
to drink when he hasn’t got the price 
of a jag!” 

“Whisky, nit!” said Jim soberly as 
the door slammed and Sonny’s foot- 
steps echoed down the uncarpeted hall. 
“The dear lad has gone to write to. 
Papa—and hang you all if you josh 
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him about it when he comes back! He’s 
proud as a bankrupt French count, and 
this is worse to him than begging on 
the streets.” 

“T wonder,” Fatty spoke up with an 
air of dubious hopefulness, “if our 
gracious host intends that we shall dine 
before -being shunted into that cottage 
of his?” 

“Even money we don’t,” cried Jim. 
“Pay in dear old New York.” 

~“T'll make that two to one, Fatty,” 
declared. the Villain, “and take Jimmy’s 
bet away from him. I’ve been shown 
mistaken in character once lately, but 
I'll back my estimate of our hotel man’s 
character just the same: he feels too 
good over his goodness in not turning 
us into the street, to let sentiment be- 
tray him into anything that would cost 
money.” 

“Then we don’t eat!” said Fatty 
sadly, convinced. 

“Not to-night, dear boy,” the Villain 
‘confirmed. “Perhaps some other and 
happier day we may eat again.” 

The Kid got up from the floor and 
went out down the hall to a room which 
she and the stricken Janet, leading lady, 
shared. She opened the door softly and 
looked into two fever-bright violet eyes 
that fixed themselves wildly on hers. 

“Has Harry come?” demanded the 
sufferer, starting up in bed, quivering 
with weakness and eagerness. 

“Not yet, dear,” answered the Kid, 
gently pressing her patient back onto 
the pillows. “He’s gone to New York, 
you know, Janet, dear, to get us all 
another engagement. Maybe he’ll find 
time to come back after us; or anyhow, 
we'll all go on to New York ourselves 
as soon as you're well enough to 
travel.” 

“I’m well enough now!” cried Janet, 
struggling feebly in the Kid’s arms. 
“T’m well enough! See, dear, see how 
strong I am! Is there a train now? Oh, 


Harry, Harry!” 
II 


“Well,” said Jim, rising with drip- 
ping mouth in the sunset light after 
filling himself with water from a faucet 
at the back of the cottage, “you were 
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‘dead right in sizing up the character of 


our benefactor.” 

“Yes, but I’m not suffering for lack 
of a dinner,” answered the Villain. 
“There’s a streak of vindictiveness in 
me that danced for joy at the gorgeous 
spectacle of that virtuous pillar of so- 
ciety paying for the cab for Janet. He 
hadn’t thought of that, but he hadn’t 
the nerve to wriggle out of it when it 
was put up to him. I can stand an empty 
stomach for that. But the way our girls 
are taking it! It’s heartbreaking! If 
they’d whimper, now, or Swear a bit, 
or something so a fellow might comfort 
or scold them! But, no; ‘not a bit 
hungry!’ And take it out laughing at 
Fatty. Poor Fatty! He’s doing his little 
old best to put spirit into his grinning 
and his monkey tricks, but missing a 
meal is like losing a leg for him.” 

“Our bunch has been called a bum 
company all along the line,” Jim re- 
marked thoughtfully, “but, do you 
know, I’m feeling just a bit proud right 
now at belonging to it. If only Harry— 
it was Harry you meant up there, 
wasn’t it, when you spoke of missing 
on character?” 

“T never missed worse, Jimmy. It 
isn’t his leaving the crowd in a mess 
when he had a few dollars—though 
I’d have laid fat odds Harry wouldn’t 
do that. It’s Janet.” 

“T know,” said Jim. 

“But I wonder if you understand? 
Janet is not the sort of woman that 
gives herself for passion; she must feel 
absolute devotion. Most men, not loving 
her deeply, would consider her not 
worth the vast labor of winning: most 
of the others would feel that it would 
be too shameful. Harry knew all that: 
he won her devotion deliberately, and 
I was as sure as I’ve ever been of any- 
thing that he at least believed he wanted 
her forever.” 

“I know,” repeated Jim somberly. 


“The crowd averages pretty shoddy 7 


after all, if we count Harry in.” 
“But we don’t!” said the Villain. 
“Wallenheim!” came a call from 
within, and the Kid, in a gleeful mood, 
appeared at the door. Walter was the 
Villain’s name: most of his comrades 
called him “Wally.” 










































“We're making Fatty eat a pair of 
old shoes Rosie had!” cried the Kid, 
and skipped back into the cottage. The 
two men followed her through the dark 
hall—into which came, softly, bursts 
and ripples of laughter subdued for 
Janet’s sake. 

In the parlor—uncarpeted and only 
“partially furnished,” indeed, since an 
old lounge and a broken rocking chair 
were the only articles it contained— 
lighted by the flickering flashes of a 
wood fire in the open grate, Fatty duti- 
fully chewed and grimaced at a small 
piece of the tough lunch provided by 
the thoughtfulness of the Kid; Sonny, 
very solemn and deliberate, was en- 
gaged in scraping blacking from the 
second course. 

Jim and the Villain watched and 
laughed with the rest, but talked to 
each other in undertones. 

“T think we have really only one fair 
chance,” Jim began tentatively. 

“Six,” corrected the Villain. 

“T said ‘fair’ chance,” persisted Jim. 

“Six,” insisted the Villain. “They’re 
all fair; all equally improbable, too, it 
strikes me. Look at Fatty! Lord, if he 
could act like that on the stage! Of 
course, though, the effect now is partly 
due to our knowing how his poor little 
heart is wrung with woe. There’s our 
Angel, now; I never did anything bet- 
ter than my appeal to him, and he’s as 
generous and sympathetic a man as 
you'll find. This will be the result, as I 
expect: all his indignation against us 
for our failure, so costly to him, will 
melt away as he reads my letter, and 
his heart will be touched; he will de- 
cide to succor us just once more, and 
then, as there will be nothing to 
strengthen him in this purpose and 
everything working against it, he will 
simply delay and delay till he knows 
the time is past, whereupon he will seek 
to comfort himself with the assurance 
that some one ‘better able’ or ‘not so 
much out of pocket’ through us already, 
must have helped us out. That’s about 
the way it’ll work with our friends, too: 
we have so many that each will feel 
safe in trusting to the others.” 

Sonny ripped apart the shoe he was 
scraping. “Have a little tanned fillet of 
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sole now, Fatty?” he queried solicitous- 
ly, and even Fatty himself added to the 
storm of merriment with a spontaneous. 
chuckle. 

With that the absurd game appeared 
to have reached its fitting climax, and 
was given over. 

“The best chance, it seems to me,” 
Jim continued, “is Sonny’s game. You 
know his cantankerous daddy has more 
than once hinted that he was ready for 
a reconciliation ?” 

“Yes; on his terms, not Bob’s. Oh, 
yes, if Bob had got me to dictate his 
letter of capitulation and appeal, the 
chance would have been more than 
good. I know Bob: I can see Bob’s 
father reading the sort of humble peti- 
tion that I know has been sent! The 
picture does my malignant heart good— 
but it doesn’t help the present situation.” 

“Then we may say, barring miracles, 
we have no chance at all—for Janet?” 

“Hush!” warned the Villain. 

But the Kid had heard. The light 
died out of her face and she turned 
away without speaking. Presently she 
stretched herself on the floor before the 
fire and began writing with a pencil on 
a scrap of paper. Now and. then she 
smiled as she wrote. 

Fatty had entered into animated con- 
versation with May and Josephine, 
seated on the dilapidated lounge: .the 
three were planning a dinner and an 
evening’s amusement on “Old Four- 
teenth.” Rose Grey, in another corner 
of the room, was discussing with Sonny 
—not ostensibly apropos of anything in 
particular—the different periods and 
conditions of starvation that had been 
survived by various persons here and 
there in the world. Gloom began creep- 
ing over each little group: they strug- 
gled against it consciously, and it 
deepened. 

The Kid watched, conprehendingly, - 
and wrote. She had often, in other 
years, banished gloom and ennui from 
gatherings of persons for whom she 
could not feel any of the affecticn she 
felt for these, her comrades in adver- 
sity; it had been a part of her trade. 

“Listen!” she cried, springing to her 
feet. She read to the crowd what she 
had been writing: 









There -was -a ‘young fellow ‘called Sonny. 
‘He: went: and he squandered his. money. 
His churlish old dad 
Said he’d gone to the bad! 
But still our gay Sonny is sunny. 


In.an instant there were no gloomy 
groups—only one group in the room, 
and altogether a cheery one. Sonny 
sidied to the middle of the floor with an 
exaggerated manner of the diffident 
schoolboy -advancing to receive.a prize 
from Teacher: he bowed jerkily .and 
drew back. 

“TIsn’t she a dear!” Josephine . whis- 
pered.across Fatty to May, who nodded 
tearfully—for May’s emotions lay near 
the surface and she had developed a 
tearful manner in the ‘réles.she played. 


*There was a great actor named Wally 

Who-acted the villain, by golly! 

But off of the stage, 
As you-know, I'll engage, 
Was as nice as could be, and as jolly. 

_“T’ll write some more for you,” said 
the Kid when the enthusiasm had sub- 
‘sided; and she lay down in ‘front of 
‘the fire again; but at a cry that came 
faintly through hall ‘and walls -she 
feaped up and darted from the room, 
‘pausing an instant in the doorway to 
call, “Good-night! and be happy,” to 
ther comrades. One by one they fol- 
lowed, distributing themselves through 
the ‘other rooms of ‘the cottage, where 
‘the ‘partial furnishings’ included beds 
‘and mattresses, though ‘no bedclothes. 
In a few minutes the parlor was de- 
“serted. But half an hour later the Vil- 
fain, ‘restless and worried, returned to 
it; pushing open ‘the door very softly 
and looking in. 

‘There, before the dying fire, crouched 
the Kid, tistlessly watching the glowing 
coals turn to white ashes and ship down 
soundiessly through the bars of the 
grate. Something in her attitude :held 
‘the Villain at the door, scarcely breath- 
‘ing. 

She ‘drew back a little with a quiver- 
ing ‘sigh, but in a moment leaned ‘for- 
~vard again, gazing more intently into 
‘the fire which her heartsick fancy filled 
with symbolic figures. 

U among the dull red embers 
wisddecty shot a little tongue of bright 
white flame, wavering’ feebly, now ‘and 
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‘then ‘springing’ clear of :the coals as if 
it were a living thing eager to fly away 
in freedom, but ever:and again drawn 
back. The light of ‘the flame shone 
strongly through ‘the rumpled, golden- 
brown:hair of the girl: it:seemed a halo 
of glory about her drooping head. The 
beauty of her figure was not lost in 
its dejected pose. The picture-was a 
pretty one, but, as the Villain saw it, 
terrible. ' 

The Kid was thinking, ' thinking 
through the fire: mto which: she: gazed, 
back through the years of her life. ‘She 
had risen, he .kmew, ‘by innate force of 
character from a more Jucrative pro- 
fession than barnstorming: now she 
was ‘tracing the -steps of her progress 
and counting the bitter cost of .every 
one. They ‘had brought her almost free 
of the ugly shadows that ‘had ‘clouded 
all the native brightness of her imagina- 
tion, almost to’where she might dream 
of love for herself without the thought 
calling back the soul-sickness of re- 
pulsion born of certain aspects of love 


‘she had known too well. 


The white flame flickered wildly and 
at last leaped free, dying in the dark- 
ness: the Kid nodded slowly. Into her 
soft brown eyes had come a look of 
pathetic, miserable resolve. She rose 
unsteadily to-her feet and went slowly 
to the door. She did not see the Villain : 
the white flame, still dancing before 
the brown eyes that had looked so far, 
so deep into the infinite ‘mystery that 
night, made her blind in the dark. 

“Kid!” the said softly. 

She shrank back with a shuddering 
cry. 

“Come to the fire, Kid,” he com- 
manded gently. “We'll talk it over.” 

She obeyed, crouching down as be- 
fore. He laid this hand.on her forehead : 
it was burning hot. 

“We'lbhave you down next,” he mut- 
tered. 

“It wont matter,” she answered dully. 

“Kid, you're.the truest and pluckiest 
ever,” said the Villain earnestly. She 
caught her breath sharply and held it 
a moment, her dips pressed tightly to- 
gether; her trembling -hand, groping 
blindly, crept into his and. clasped it 
convulsively. “But,” he went on, “we'll 























stick it out another day, trusting the 
Devil will care for his own. Under- 
stand, Kiddy? Give me your word.” 

She promised, sobbing softly. “But,” 
she added, “Janet—poor Janet!” 

“Tt’s bad, Kiddy—bad,” he admitted. 
“But we'll try and pull out of it all in 
a bunch—no sacrifices. Good-night, 
little girl. To-morrow it may all be dif- 
ferent.” 


III 


The morrow dawned somberly in a 
thin, cold drizzle. The Villain was 
abroad early in search of some dentist 
who would remove and purchase gold 
fillings. The atmosphere was an evil 
one for the nerves of teeth bored and 
prodded at and robbed of the metal 
which had made them whole. 

Sonny was the next to go forth into 
the soggy gray air. The gloom of the 


day acted strongly on the aggressive. 


streak in his nature, but not depressing- 
ly. He went to the hotel. 

“You forgot to send our dinner over 
last night,” he said very quietly to t'< 
proprietor. “I was afraid you mig... 
forget breakfast, so I came over to re- 
mind you.” The tone was even and 
almost expressionless, but a strange 
little quiver in it made the hotel-keeper 
uneasy. 

“T’ll send you over something,” he 
said sullenly after a moment. “It’s an 
outrage!” he added indignantly. “I’ve 
been beaten too often by cheap actors. 
This is the last I’ll do for you, and the 
last time I’ll do anything.” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Sonny, grimly 
cordial in his manner now. “You're not 
a nice man, but you have a good heart, 
and you'll partly do the decent thing 
every once in a while, even though 
you'll never learn to do it gracefully. 
Good morning, and good luck to you.” 

As he returned toward the cottage of 
sorrow he met Jim, who was striding 
toward the hotel with a look of dogged 
determination on his face. 

“Where away, Jamie?” Sonny asked. 

“The girls have got to have some 
breakfast,” said Jim. 

“Wherefore keep that murderous 
countenance of yours away from. the 
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hotel. My own sweet face has shone 
upon our anomalous landlord and sof- 
tened his heart. Come home with me, 
Jimmy. We are to have breakfast! 
Nothing more, it is true, but—sufficient 
unto the day will be the breakfast there- 
of! Come along! It follows anon.” 

Near the cottage the pair came upon 
the Villain, who was laden with sundry 
packages. 

“What was it?” Sonny demanded. 

““A pearl pin I overlooked before,” 
asserted the Villain. 

“That’s a lie, Wally: nothing was 
overlooked. Come, now, confess. Oh, I 
see!” He noticed the hiatus as the Vil- 
lain opened his mouth to reply. .There 
was a moment’s pause. 

“We'll have that truck, whatever it 
is, for lunch,” said Sonny ‘shortly. “For 
to-morrow—” 

“Lunch?” echoed the Villain. 

“Our breakfast is coming, oh, ho, oh, 
ho!” Sonny chanted joyously. 

The Kid opened the door and looked 
out at them with terror-haunted eyes. 

“Janet is getting better,” she said 
tragically. “Her mind is clear. She 
knew I was lying when I told her 
Harry would be here to-day. And now 
she is perfectly quiet, thinking. What 
can we do?” She looked with accusing 
despair at the Villain. 

“We'll have breakfast,” he answered 
steadily. The lines of his face deepened 
as he spoke. The Kid was watching 
the change. 

“But Janet must go to New York!” 
she cried in a hard, strained voice. 

“The next thing is breakfast,” re- 
plied the Villain. “Here it comes, I 
think.” 

At breakfast the Kid laughed and 
made the others laugh. Partly, it was 
because the spirit of joy was inherent 
in her, and could never be quite blotted 
out; partly too, it was because she. had 
found it needful to acquire the trick in 
the cruel.days of the past. For there is 
something of good in the worst of 
things, which somé persons may find 
and make their own.-And at that break- 
fast in the cottage of sorrow, all but the 
Villain and the laughing Kid forgot, 
for the passing hour, that there was 
horror in the world. 
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IV 


Sonny received .a telegram early in 
the afternoon : 


You have made your bed lie on it. 


NRY LAMMERTON. 

“Melancholy lack of originality,” he 
commented to his comrades, biting his 
lips m anger at their twitching. “You'd 
never think he was a father of mine.” 

There was no response from the 

others, no effort at levity: all had come 
to feel that quiet endurance was safest 
now. 
One or another from the cottage 
called at the telegraph office and the 
hotel about every half hour. Excite- 
ment surmounted depression and stirred 
the blood of every member of the party 
on that gray, sodden day. The after- 
noon waned; the gray light struggled 
through the mist, deepened to ghostly 
blue in the early dusk. The Kid watched 
the wide violet eyes of the thinking 
Janet, and counted the minutes. Silence 
brooded over the cottage of sorrow. 
The messengers, quiet, crept away into 
the fog; they came back and somberly 
shook their heads. The Kid looked up 
at the darkening windows, _— | 

Sonny went out. Presently’ the Vil- 
lain, restless, followed. Sonny was told 
of a telegram at the office: it had been 
sent to the hotel. He went there and 
got it. He ran over the sloppy pavement 
and dashed into the cottage of sorrow. 

“How is Janet?” he demanded, and 
held back his joy and his breath as he 
awaited the answer of the Kid, for it 
seemed to him that fate must be weav- 
_ ing some grim joke. 

“Just the same. Oh, Bob! What is 
it, what is it? Not—not Harry?” The 
KKid’s soft voice shrilled and broke. 

Sonny nodded. 

“Take it to her,” 
he said. 

Five weary barn- 
stormers looked 
hungrily at the yel- 
low paper flutter- 
in her hand as she 
dashed from the 
room, but no one 
moved or spoke till 
she was gone. 


“But Harry—” Jim began, bewil- 
dered. . 

“He got the idea when he saw the 
train come in, it seems, having no faith 
in his wire to Trently. He called to the 
clerk to tell us, but that wise young 
gentleman thought the shouted message 
plainly a mere effort to cover a retreat 
froma hotel bill, and so he didn’t 
trouble himself to tell us. I guessed it 
when I got the teegram, addressed to 
Wally. Where is Wally?” 

“Gone out. What did Harry say?” 
cried May hysterically. 

Sonny quoted: “ “Trying tough prop- 
osition but may work it. Love to Janet 
—Harry.’ ” 

Soon afterward the Villain returned 
and was told the news. 

“Harry’s developing into a reckless 
spendthrift,” he said. The Kid joined 
them at the sound of his voice. “Send- 
ing twenty-word messages,” he went 
on. “Listen to this: 

“‘Rehypnotized angel elegant ar- 
rangement new play genuine drama 
metropolitan success continue tour 
when Janet quite well rejoin you to- 
morrow.’ ” 

“Fatty! do you hear that?” cried 
May. “Poor little man! It’s been 
enough, with its little round empty 
stomach, to keep me feeling like crying 
all the time. Now it shall eat several 
times every day.” 

“Excuse me, boys and girls,” said 
Sonny. “I’ve got something to do.” 
There was a hard, triumphant light in 
his eyes. . 

“He’s gone to write to Papa again,” 
Jim observed, “and I’ve a sweet picture 
in my mind of Papa reading Sonny’s 
letter—Papa in purple apoplexy.” 

But the Kid was silent. Once she 

tried to meet the 
Villain’s eyes, but 
her own filled and 
she turned away. 
“Nothing is so 
hard to bear as 
happiness, is it, 
Kiddy?” he whis- 
pered. Her wet 
eyes answered the 
look in his, and she 
laughed with joy. 
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SAB IRE 


B Mice Hegeman 


AS A rule, character acting does not appeal to the women in the theatrical profession. Among 
the women who have won success in this difficult field, the writer of this article occupies a 


prominent position. 
applied to her sex. 


T IS usually interesting, if not al- 
ways flattering to one’s vanity, to 
overhear expressions of opinion 

from members of the theatre-going 
public, and other people also, as to 
why women take up character acting 
as a profession. 

“T'll bet she’s a homely old thing, 

who couldn’t play any other kind of 
characters.” 
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She throws some interesting sidelights on character work, particularly as 


“She hasn’t got a good enough fig- 
ure to play nice, refined parts.” 

“I guess her manager thinks she 
cannot wear gowns.” 

“Oh, she must be some. awful 
frump, and they let her play old 
maids, and things, because she’s got 
a pull.” 

One could continue, ad lib, and tell 
of a hundred and one opinions, sim- 
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ilar in theme, as to why a character 
actress has chosen her particular line 
of work.. Some of the opinions are 
funny, some unkind, some- foolish, 
and some, really thoughtless and 
cruel to a degree. 
But, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the opinions one does hear 
by. otherwise sane and well- 
balanced individuals, show an utter 
lack of knowledge as to the truth. 
The real reason why women take 
up character acting is simply this: It 
is work that requires a high degree 


of cleverness, talent, perseverance. 


and hard work, together with a far 
broader mental vision than is encom- 
passed by the mere desire to look 
pretty on the stage. 

And this is the crux of the whole 
matter. . 

If a woman is vain; if she wants to 
“look pretty ;” if she feels that she is 
losing something by garbing herself 
- in an outlandish make-up; if she feels 

that she is any less a real woman, by 
reason of playing a character part, 
then she never would become suc- 
cessful in character réles. 

It is foolish to assume that charac- 
ter women are any less attractive to 
the eye off-stage than is the charming 
girl who essays the part of a clinging 
ingenue, or of the dashing heroine of 
a modern melodrama. And, further- 
more; the chances are that the char- 
acter woman is a much better actress. 
Any attractive woman of intelligence 
can be taught to play a straight part 
acceptably and, possibly, well. But 
all the training and drilling and 
painstaking effort in the world will 
not make a character actress, unless 
the subject of such training and drill- 
ing and effort be fitted by nature and 
experience to become.a successful ex- 

“ponent of character types. 

Some of this country’s most. noted 
actresses base their right to fame on 
their abilities as character actresses. 
I have in.mind one very talented ac- 
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tress, who, this last season, appeared 
in “Everywoman.” I refer to Sarah 
Cowell LeMoyne. 

In “Everywoman,” Mrs.. LeMoyne 
played the‘character of Truth. Now, 
to look upon this character was any- 
thing but pleasant. But, in the hands 
of this clever and versatile woman, 
it became one of the strongest spots 
in a cast made up of many prominent 
players. 

When Truth was on the stage, de- 
livering her lines, your interest and 
attention were unconsciously cen- 
tered upon her, to the practical ex- 
clusion of all the other characters. 
Yet, as a picture to the eye, Truth 
was repellent. Garbed as a witch, 
bent with age, her face hidden in a 
mass of tangled gray hair, and walk- 
ing slowly, bent over a crooked staff, 
Mrs, LeMoyne commanded your at- 


.tention, merely because she is a char- 


acter actress par excellence. 

There were other characters in 
“Everywoman,” much more pleasant 
to look at. They were garbed in beau- 
tiful costumes, were possessed of 
comely features and graceful figures, 
yet Truth optshone them all. 

There are many ramifications to 
the work of the character actress. She 
may be a player of serious charac- 
ter parts, such as Truth, or she may 
be a comedienne. But, whatever her 
forte, her success depends altogether 
on her ability as an actress and not 
upon her physical charms. 

In the comedy field, a. field that is 
prolific in the number of character 
women, I am reminded of two who 
are particularly clever. These two 
women are Emma Janvier and Zelda 
Sears. Miss Sears.is brilliantly suc- 
cessful in farces and comedies, while 
Miss Janvier possibly excels in the 
character parts that.appear in music- 
al comedies. 

Each of these-clever women, in her 
own field, affords a-fine study of the 
possibilities of character work. Miss 



































Sears. is now appearing in a laugh- 
able little comedy; entitled “The Nest 
Egg.” She is: intensely funny; her 
make-up and costuming are funny; 
her’ manner of delivering her lines 
is funny; her every move and action 
are: funny. She is Fun personified. 

Yet;. with: all this, her audiences 
never lose sight of the fact that they 
are being entertained by a sweet; 
womanly woman. Her old maid’s 
make-up cannot entirely blind the eye 
to the suggestion of feminine charm 
that lies underneath: 

And, in “still life” there are: few 
women who have more: personal 
charm and attractiveness than’ Miss 
Sears. It is the same with Miss Jan- 
vier, and the rest of the character 
women. These two examples are of 
the modern school. They never hesi- 
tate or hold back about. accepting a 
réle merely because it means they 
must assume disguises that possibly 
will make them: appear ludicrous to 
the eye. 

In Confidence, I may tell you. that 
my own mirror does not show me up 
so badly, when I am in civilized 
dress; While it.is true that I would 
not seriously menace Miss: Lillian 
Russell’s reign as a beauty, yet I 
have been blessed with some of those 
attributes that every woman holds 
dear. 

Up to within several years ago, I 
posed’ as a model for Wenzell, the il- 
lustrator. And in my posing days, I 
appeared as the sweet, winsome type 
of girl made famous by: this illus- 
trator, And while so posing, I might 
at the same time’ be appearing in a 
piece in which I was cast for some 
character part requiring that I make 
up as a stern, forbidding dowager; 
or a chaperon type; with gray hair 
and’ spectacles. 

It is a funny thing, but men on the 
stage have much less’ reluctance to 
appearing in character parts than 
women, Of course, there aresome male 
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actors: who just dote on lolling about 
the stage; in handsome or heroic: pose 
and. make-up, But the vast majority 
of masculine. actors. are ready, will- 
ing, and anxious to try their skill and 
test their abilities in character: parts: 
Such a procedure to them means: a 
display of versatility and talent. 

But, unfortunately, this. isi not the 
case: with the great majority of my 
sisters in the profession. For: some 
strange reason, they balk like young 
mules at the assumption of a charac- 
ter that will tend to. hide whatever 
charm they may have. As a matter of 
fact, the woman on the: stage consid- 
ers a part, very often, as a means to 
eriable her to accentuate her natural 
attractiveness. 

I have some very dear friends, ac- 
tresses, who. would no more. think: of 
playing my part in “The Pink Lady,” 
than they would of peddling peanuts 
in Union Square. Yet they are good 
actresses and favorites with their 
public. But, they: are like’ the other 
ninety and.nine who do the same sort 
of work. Their field is. limited, be-+ 
cause it is overcrowded. 

There are vastly more opportuni- 
ties for the character actress to be- 
come notable in: the theatrical: pro- 
fession than there are for the woman 
who insists upon appearing: in mag- 
nificent gowns, made up daintily, and 
playing a part that does not require 
her to apply the rouge in an over- 
dose, or to draw her right eye an inch 
farther down om her’ cheek: 

The writer has been playing char- 
acter parts ever since: she: has: been 
on the stage: This. takes in some- 
thing less than a century and some- 
thing more than a year or two. In 
fact, the first part in which I ap- 
peared was a’ character part, that of 
Katusha in “The: Mikado.” This was 
in a juvenile’ performance in’ San 
Francisco;, some few years—weil, 
some: time before the earthquake 
shook up that thriving village. 
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I just naturally fell into character 
work. I never concerned myself seri- 
ously as. to whether the comedian 
with whom I was playing a scene, 
might, in his efforts to earn a laugh, 
push my lips—my made-up ones, of 
course—from their natural geograph- 
ical position in the lower center 
of my face, and leave a smear of 
carmine extending from my mouth 
over to my left ear. Neither did I 
utter a cry of horror, if, due to the 
exigencies of a stirring climax, my 
hair would come tumbling down 
about my shoulders and leave me, 
standing on the stage, a disheveled 
object of pitying sympathy from the 
dear ladies out in the front, who 
could think of no greater catastrophe 
befalling one of their sex. 

But, while I was perfectly willing 
to do any and all of the things that 
came along in the playing of a char- 
acter part, do not, for a moment, 
think that I tried to be a female acro- 
bat or burlesque actress. 

My present part, that of Madame 
Dondidier, in “The Pink Lady,” I 
conceived along the lines I thought 
such a character would take in real 
life. 

Down near my home, on Long 
Island, there is a French woman. She 
is a seamstress. She is also very emo- 
tional. She is likewise very, shall we 
say, sloppy in her dress. 

One minute my seamstress ac- 
quaintance swears she loves you bet- 
ter than the very stars above. Such 
declarations of affection are usually 
accompanied by a display of muscu- 
lar embraces that try your patience 
and the stitching of your gown. 

The next minute, she swears the 
whole world is against her and that 
she will “commit the suicide.” 

When I was cast for Madame 
Dondidier, and the part was handed 
me, it did not take very long for me 
to decide that my French seamstress 
was the character down to a T. So, 
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much to her joy, I threw myself in 
her company for hours at a time. 

I stood for her embraces, heroical- 
ly allowed myself to be much kissed 
and used as a model of what a true 
friend should be; and then in turn, I 
became the object of her obsession 
that I, along with the rest of the uni- 
verse, was dead set against her prog- 
ress to ultimate glory and peace. 

While I was undergoing my course 
in applied friendship, with frills and 
variations, I was studying my tem- 
peramental friend. I was Madame 
Sewing-Circle’s chum and confidante. 
I gradually began to get like her. 

I am telling this merely to show 
how a character is built up. Each 
character part that an actress plays 
must stand or fall of itself. Unlike a 
straight part, where you can model 
your general effect after a hundred 
and fifty other parts that have gone 
before, in character work you must 
create each part by itself. 

Madame Dondidier, in “The Pink 
Lady,” I conceived to be an excit- 
able, jealous woman—jealous of 
Monsieur Dondidier, who kept an 
antique shop in Paris, and therefore 
came into contact with other women. 

Mr, Frank Lawlor, who plays Don- 
didier in the piece, is one of those 
intensely clever men who make it a 
positive delight to work with them. 
Understanding his business, and be- 
ing a fine comedian, he makes it 
much simpler for the character wom- 
an playing opposite him. 

Our various scenes in “The Pink 


* Lady” usually result in much laugh- 


ter and applause from our audiences, 
who enter gaily into the spirit of the 
thing. And yet, with all this enjoy- 
ment, friends of mine who have been 
in the audience witnessing a perform- 
ance of the musical comedy, have 
told me of many curious remarks 
they have heard while seated in the 
theatre. 

It seems that people consider me 










































a positive fright, because I have 
made up myself in a peculiar and out- 
landish way. I wear a black silk 
waist, which is a marvel of eccentric 
style. It is modeled after that worn 
by my dressmaker friend. It serves 
its purpose most effectually, hiding 
whatever figure I may have, and em- 
phasizing the character as I con- 
ceive it. 

There is another aspect of charac- 
ter acting that may possibly not have 
occurred to you. In studying a char- 
acter part, you learn your lines and 
deliver them as seriously as if you 
were playing tragedy. I am referring, 
of course, to such parts as Madame 
Dondidier. In such a part it must be 
played in all earnestness. Should I 
speak my lines in a bantering or light 
manner, my audience would at once 
realize that I was fooling. So, when I 
am playing the part, every line is de- 
livered with as much skill as I am 
able to inject into it. 

The comedy effect of the lines 
comes from the situation in which 
they are delivered. I play the part 
as seriously as I can, depending upon 
the situations, together with my 
make-up and the business I put into 
the various scenes, to get the effect 
of comedy. 

Everyone cannot be a character ac- 
tor or actress. It is one of the hard- 
est angles of the acting profession. 
And this, along with the fact that 
women, as a general thing, refuse to 
play exaggerated réles, accounts for 
the dearth of clever character women. 

There is another woman who is 
particularly clever in character work. 
This is Miss Ada Lewis. Miss Lewis, 
unlike most character actresses, does 
not depend so much on make-up as 
she does on pure acting ability. She 
has essayed, and successfully, almost 
every type of part in the theatre. But 
it is as a character woman, of a type, 
that she is best known and liked. 

As to the serious side of character 
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acting, that of course is quite another 
story. In many dramas and plays of 
lighter texture, there very often are 
parts requiring character delineation, 
as distinguished from the mere play- 
ing of a part. 

In the broadest sense,- the playing 
of any part is the assumption of a 
character or personality other than 
your own. But, in the understanding 
of the theatre itself, character acting 
is the assumption of a réle that takes 
the actor or actress completely out of 
his own personality and alters him, 
by means of make-up, costuming, 
gesture and voice, into an entirely 
different type of person. 

In the field of serious character 
work, there is lacking any burlesque 
or comedy effort. For instance, in 
Peer Gynt, the late Richard Mans- 
field gave a wonderful demonstration 
of serious character work. His play- 
ing of the long and difficult réle was 
an artistic triumph. The Don Quixote 
of E. H. Sothern was another mag- 
nificent piece of character work, and 
displayed the powers and abilities of 
that student of the drama to the 
greatest advantage. 

These instances I have just cited, 
are examples of the serious side of 
the work of the actor who is able to 
depict real character. But inasmuch 
as I have confined myself to charac- 
ter work as applied to the women of 
the stage, who do the class of work 
in which I find myself, I have done 
nothing more than merely indicate 
the remainder of the work which 
might be so classified. 

It really seems to me to be a pity 
that more women do not go in for 
character acting. It is one of the most 
satisfactory things an actress can do. 
It requires a far higher order of in- 
telligence and training, as well as 
greater aptitude, than does the de-_ 
lineation of straight parts. But, when 
you become an established and recog- _ 
nized character ~ actor, you have 

















achieved something tangible—in so 
far as anything connected with the- 
atrical ‘work may be termed tangible. 

The actress who ‘goes along play- 
ing ingenue, soubrette and straight 
roles, is not required to have the 
amount of ability that is demanded of 
a character woman. The straight ac- 
tress—in the sense of playing 
straight-away parts, does not have 
to have as wide a knowledge of hu- 
man character as does the woman 
who plays the off-the-beaten-track 
types of humanity. 

At odd moments I have played 
leading women and ingenue parts. 
And, while I played them all as well 
as I knew how, I never got the same 
satisfaction out of such parts as I 
have out of a real character part, that 
demanded something more from me 
than the ability to read lines intelli- 
gently, wear modern gown or simple 
costumes, walk gracefully, make up 
my face in the regulation style, and 
be, for the time being, a leading lady, 
or the winsome granddaughter of the 
old gentleman in the play. 
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So, if you are an actress, or are 
thinking of becoming one, if you are 
dissatisfied with the sort of work you 
are doing, think you have the requi- 
site equipment for character work, 
and are really and truly in earnest 
about succeeding on the stage—go in 
for character work. 

But, if you do not care to-muss up 
your face, jostle your hair, don 
dresses that hide your curves and 
good lines, and generally change 
yourself from a well groomed woman 
into a first-class laugh producer, 
then stick to your knitting, and good 
luck to you. 

But where I am concerned, it is me 
for character acting, from now on, 
until the last curtain is rung down on 
my professional work and I return 
for good and a day to my place down 
on Long Island, to tend chickens and 
teach in the Sunday-school. 


Fee 
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7 ENGLISH 
INVASION 
MERICAN ACTOR» 


‘THIS article, written by one of the ‘best: known actors on the American’stage, will be answered 
by an ‘English actor in-the next:issne. of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. 

















S THESE lines are written we are cial reference to American players— 

well launched upon anew theatric- not necessarily those born under the 

al season, ‘the season of 1911-12, Stars and Stripes, ‘but ‘those whose ca- 
and I cannot but pattse and-wonder just teers have been devoted tothe develop- 
‘what bearing it: will have ‘upon the ‘ment and betterment of stage affairs in ~ 
status of the individual actor, with spe- ‘this country. For ‘we are almost ‘too 
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young a nation, especially in the arts, to 
have developed an wholly -American 
race of -players; and yet— 

Please bear in mind that these lines 
are not inspired by any feeling of jeal- 
ousy, resentment or animosity; but I 
want to make a plea here, to raise a 
small cry against the importation of the 
English actor into the theatrical camp 
in this country, upon such a sweeping, 
wholesale scale, as now prevails here. 

A short time ago, in looking over a 
London newspaper, my eye chanced to 
fall upon the following paragraph: 


Some of our actors and actresses who 
suffer from long periods of resting might 
with advantage turn their attention to 
the market across the Atlantic. Many 
of those who have already spotted their 
opportunities in America are now doing 
well out there, which is preferable to do- 
ing very moderately here. Cyril Keight- 
ley, a versatile actor who did good work 
here with Arthur Bourchier and in old 
English comedy, seems to have struck a 
paying reef on the other side. After a 
good spell with “The Little Damozel” he 
came for his holiday to the old country 
and has now further engagements in the 
States in prospect. Cyril is a good, 
sound actor, and there is a demand for 
such in America. 


Theatric Anglomania 


NOW let us look into this thing, 
carefully and dispassionately, without 
malice or prejudice, and see just how 
serious a thing has been the invasion of 
* the individual English actor, not those 
who have settled permanently here and 
have long been allied with our stage, but 
the ones who come across for a season 
or two, or an occasional special engage- 
ment, and then return to their native 
land, richer in new opportunities and 
good, honest American dollars. 

Our stage is overcrowded, a condi- 
tion existent for some years but, what 
is worse, it gets more congested each 
season and the business of engagement- 
getting, a simple case of one’s bread and 
butter, is becoming more and more of a 
serious problem, a greater trial and dif- 
ficulty. The timé was when an actor, 
fairly established and of good standing, 
had comparatively little difficulty in se- 
curing a suitable part (was often “sent 
for” by the managerial powers, as a 
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matter of fact), but in this age, when 
the competition is so keen and the size 
of salary a real stumbling block, it often 
seems like an almost hopeless proposi- 
tion. Apropos of that ominous word, 
“salary,” it sheds a ray of light upon the 
problem, for it is a well-known fact that 
the services of the English player are 
to be had at a much smaller rate than 
those of his American confrére. But 
that is only a passing. thing, for after a 
season’s experience here the player 
from across the sea gets “wise”’—to 
stoop to the vernacular—for in propor- 
tion, his expenditures here are greatly 
in excess of those at home, and so he 
soon remedies that part of the situation. 
And while they continued to be import- 
ed, one after another, season after sea- 
son, we American actors are compelled 
to stand idly by, helpless before the in- 
flux, and can only be grateful that we 
are able to hold our own as the seasons 
roll by. And if. the golden dreams of 
yesterday are far from fulfillment, I 
suppose we should be glad that we are 
allowed to act at all, to class ourselves 
as respectable, self-supporting men and 
women. 


An English Actor from Vermont 


BUT come, let us explore the subject 
carefully and cite a few recent individu- 
al instances, just to substantiate my 
claim. Why, to diverge for a moment, 
several years ago an American actor 
applied to a well-known manager for a 
part in one of his forthcoming produc- 
tions, but was promptly “turned down.” 
As he was leaving the managerial sanc- 
tum our actor friend happened .to meet 
the star of the piece in question and, 
upon the spur of the moment, asked him 
for a part. “Are you English?” asked 
Mr. Starr. “Ya-as,” drawled Mr. Actor. 
“Just the type I want,” enthusiastically 
exclaimed Mr. Starr. “You’re engaged 
for the part of the butler in my new 
play.” And for one whole season “Mr. 
English Actor” reveled in his good en- 
gagement, despite the fact that he was 
born and raised in Vermont, U. S. A. 

And now to really cite a few specific 
instances. Just for the sake of argu- 
ment, let us take the past theatrical 
































































season, that of 1910-11, and see how big 
a factor our English cousins proved in 
stage affairs. 

One of the first and most important 
Broadway productions was “Our Miss 
Gibbs,” at the Knickerbocker Theatre, 
in which there were no less than seven 
British importations, all of considerable 
import. These were Fred Wright, Jr., 
Crauford Kent, Jean Aylwin, Julia 
James, Daisy Belmore, Mollie Lowell, 
and Kitty Mason. Of these seven, no 
less than four decided to remain in our 
midst after the Gibbs entertainment was 
carted to the storehouse:. Fred Wright, 
Jr., and Crauford Kent, have both been 


playing in “The Pink Lady,” and the’ 


former is now slated for one of the 
plums of this season, the part of the 
Grand Duke Rutznov in “The Count of 
Luxembourg ;” Jean Aylwin joined the 
forces in “La Belle Paree,” at the Win- 
ter Garden, after which, apparently with 
the positive determination of remaining 
here, she sang in vaudeville; and Daisy 
Belmore succeeded Nina Herbert with 
William Faversham in “The Faun.” In 
all candid fairness it must be said that 
of the above seven, only Miss Aylwin 
offered anything above the ordinary, 
possessing as she did, beauty, personal- 
ity, humor and a talent for Scotch im- 
personations. Messrs. Wright and Kent, 
especially the latter, offered nothing 
that could not have been equally well 
done by dozens of American players; 
Miss James was merely refined and 
graceful, qualities to be found in almost 
any of our chorus girls; Miss Mason, a 
danseuse, was scarcely startling, while 
Miss Belmore and Miss Lowell were 
simply operatic dowagers. 


Britons Abroad 


EVEN a more glaring instance than 
this was another musical comedy, “The 
Dollar Princess,” produced the preced- 
ing season, in which the leading three 
feminine roles were played by Valli 
Valli, Louie Pounds and Adrienne Au- 
garde. Here was presented the ludicrous 
spectacle of a title part, an independent, 
smart, up-to-date, thoroughly American 
girl, in the hands of the radiant Miss 
Valli, an exquisite English citizeness; 
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and this past year it was made even 
more pronouncedly laughable by im- 
porting for this same rdle Daisy Le 
Hay, who, lacking the Valli gorgeous- 
ness, supplied the deficiency with a nasal 
English accent which you could fairly 
cut. It would have been amusing if it 
had not been an affront to one’s intelli- 
gence. Miss Pounds was almost a new- 
comer (she was here in “An Artist’s 

Model” in 1895) and Miss Augarde had 
appeared here before in “The Duchess 
of Dantzic”’ and “Peggy Machree.” 
Neither of these returned for the sec- 
ond season, when Hilda Vining, reeking 
of John Bull’s island, replaced Miss 
Pounds, while Carroll McComas, of the 
United States of America, took up the 
other role. As there was also a Number 
Two company on tour in this piece, 
three actresses, unknown to fame in 
either country, Daphne Glenn, Barbara 
Babington and Eileen Clanford, enjoyed 
an ocean voyage, and British play-goers 
struggled along without them. Think of 
it, three roles, played by nine different 
actresses, a single one of whom was.an - 
American! It is to laugh. And, come to 
reflect, Miss Glenn and Miss Clanford 
apparently like America, for the former 
is due to appear this season in “The 
Quaker Girl,” and the latter with 
Blanche Ring in “The Wall Street 
Girl.” Oh, what’s the use? And, lest you 
forget, the English masculine contin- 
gent in “The Dollar Princess” was rep- 
resented by F. Pope Stamper, Cyril 
Biddulph, Frank Tierney, and George 
Edward Reed. 





Foreign Players in Recent Produc- 
tions 


THEN there was the production of 
“The Little Damozel,” in which one of 
our native actresses, May Buckley, had 
the title part, but, with only eight male 
characters in the piece, there were at 
least five Englishmen among the play- 
ers, Cyril Keightley, George Graham, 
Frank Lacy, Henry Wenman, and 
Harry Childs ;Henry Vogel represented 
Germany, but Harry Frazer and Raph- 
ael Newman, as far as my knowledge 
goes, may be English too. 

The cry is not made here in any per- 
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sonal sense against players who come 
to this country in the support of-im- 
ported stars, such as Forbes-Robertson 
and his admirably balanced cast in “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,” or 
the all-English company necessary to 
bring out the quaint attractiveness of 
“Pomander Walk.” It is only when ven- 
tures of this sort meet with disaster 
and there is a scattering of forces that 
a legitimate complaint might be made. 
Witness the case of Weedon Gros- 
-smith in “Mr. Preedy and the Coun- 
tess,” which succumbed at the end of 
two months. The star, who had brought 
his whole company with him, promptly 
returned home; but apparently the cli- 
mate here, or something, appealed to 
at least a third of the cast, for a few 
weeks later you discovered both Char- 
lotte Granville and Edward Bonfield in 
the cast of “We Can’t Be As Bad As 
All That ;” John Clulow was to be found 
with Otis Skinner in “Sire ;” Constance 
Kirkham was with George Arliss in 
“Disraeli,” and Lydia Rachel with Ethel 
Barrymore in “Trelawny of the Wells.” 
Take the case of Ivo Dawson, an ac- 
tor of whom we have counterparts in 
America by the dozen, who appeared 
in “The Brass Bottle ;” when that piece 
failed he was seen in “The Speckled 
Band ;” when that failed he was to be 
found in “We Can’t Be As Bad As All 
That,” and when that failed he joined 
the forces of Margaret Anglin in 
“Green Stockings.” So, you. see, they 
experience little difficulty in obtaining 
one engagement after another. A sec- 
ond instance was Ivan Simpson, who 
was shifted about from “Love Among 
the Lions” to “The Speckled Band,” 
to Margaret Anglin’s company in both 
“The Backsliders” and “Green Stock- 
ings,’ and with Mrs. Fiske in “Becky 
Sharp.” There was Annie Esmond, who 
‘was with Billie Burke in “Mrs. Dot,” 
‘Mrs. Patrick Campbell in “The Foolish 
Virgin,” Emmy Wehlen in “Marriage 
4 la Carte,” and again with Miss Burke. 
And so it goes. 


The Case of Constance Collier 


_. THREE years ago Constance Col- 
fier, then one of London’s most. popu- 


lar actresses, was brought over to ap- 
pear with William Gillette in “Sam- 
son,” and she proved to be a handsome, 
intelligent actress, of the type of which 
we have many here. She returned the 
next year, as the Duchess of Croucy in 
“Israel,” a part for which she was nei- 
ther temperamentally nor physically 
suited, being far too young in appear- 
ance to suggest the mother of a grown 
son. Either Mary Shaw or Florence 
Roberts would have been admirable in 
this role, yet how seldom it is that either 
of these splendid artists has the oppor- 
tunity to create a part-on Broadway— 
Miss Roberts exactly twice during her 
entire career! But Miss Collier appar- 
ently saw no reason why she should 
come alone to a strange land, so her 
husband, Julian L’Estrange, made his 
first appearance here at the same time, 
as chief support to Maxine Elliott, and 
they have practically remained here ever 
since, both playing on tour this season 
in “Thais,” the first time they have been 
associated professionally in this coun- 
try. 
One rather odd feature of this im- 
portation situation is the fact that a 
large number of comparatively un- 
known and obscure English players, 
many of the provincial type, find them- 
selves rated in this country among our 
conspicuous metropolitan actors. Once 
they get a chance on Broadway, they 
are wise enough to stay there. For ex- 
ample, there is Pamela Gaythorne, a 
pretty. young ingénue actress, who three 
years ago was playing small parts in 
Arthur Bourchier’s company. Last sea- 
son she came to America and secured 
one of the showiest parts of the year, 
Honora May in “Nobody’s Daughter,” 
at The New Theatre; she made some- 
thing of a hit in this, and nowadays she 
is a leading woman under Daniel Froh- 
man in “Thy Neighbor’s Wife.” 


Kitty Gordon 


ANOTHER even more striking in- 
stance is that of Kitty Gordon, this sea- 
son to assume stellar honors under the 
direction of Joseph Gaites in “The En- 
chantress,”’—this at the end of two 
years upon American soil, though she 
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appeared here briefly in 1905 in “Ver- 
onique.” Upon the other side of the 
ocean Miss Gordon’s position was far 
from an eminent one, appearing only 
occasionally on the London stage and 
then in parts of which there were gen- 
erally several more important than hers. 
A type of the handsome, distinguished- 
looking English woman, her style and 
appearance are quite prevalent in her 
native land, especially in the musical 
comedy realm, but over here the type is 
rather distinctive, hence Miss Gordon 
probably finds it to her advantage to 
display her talents under the Stars and 
Stripes. This is a case where business 
acumen is added to artistic perception 
and one certainly cannot blame Miss 
Gordon for taking advantage of an ex- 
cellent opportunity. 

Apparently there is a dearth of ac- 
ceptable musical comedy material a- 
mong American players for, besides the 
cases cited above, there were several 
equally striking instances of English 
talent being almost as much to the fore 
as the home-grown article. Take the first 
company of “The Arcadians,” which 
had a notable quartette in Percival 
Knight, Alan Mudie, Connie Ediss, and 
Ethel Cadman, while the Number Two 
company in this same piece were even 
more prolific, with Johnny Osborne, 
Gilbert Childs, Vernon Davidson, Ed- 
mund Russon, Alice Russon, Ruth 
Thorp, Moya Mannering, and Marie 
Shields. In the leading parts of “Mar- 
riage a la Carte” you could find Emmy 
Wehlen, who came from Vienna via 
London, Frances Reeve, C. Morton 
Horne, Norman A. Blume, and Charles 
Brown. And when Christie MacDonald 
made her stellar début*in “The Spring 
Maid,” she introduced a new comedian 
in Tom McNaughton, famed in the 
vaudeville theatres. of both countries. 
Another of our prominent funmakers is 
Vernon Castle, now in “The Hen 
Pecks.” Although born in London and 
a brother-in-law of Lawrence Gros- 
smith, he has never acted in his native 
land, his stage career dating from 1906 
when, on a visit to Mr. Grossmith, he 
was engaged to appear with Lew Fields 
in “About Town” and has remained in 
the support of that actor ever since. 





This present season, probably in order 
to keep the family stew a-stirring, Mr. 
Castle induced his sister, Marjorie 
Blythe, to try her professional luck in 
this country and she, too, is now ap- 
pearing in “The Hen Pecks.” 


At The New Theatre 


THREE of the most important posi- 
tions in The New Theatre were filled 
by Louis Calvert, A. E. Anson and 
Leah Bateman-Hunter, who had been 
selected because of their training in 
the classic drama. They were with this 
organization during its two years ex- 
istence and it must be said to their credit 
that each justified his importation. And 
though there was admittedly no stellar 
head to this company, such distinction 
came perilously near falling upon the 
shoulders of one of England’s fairest 
players, Edith Wynne Matthison, who, 
along with her husband, Charles Rann 
Kennedy, has now become a most loyal 
American citizen—this. probably from 
grateful appreciation of the success 
each has known in this country. 

Still another instance of an English 
player at the New was that of Dora 
Jesslyn, who created Barbara in “The 
Piper,” her only réle in this company. 
A comparative amateur (she came to 
America only a few months before with 
the Neilson-Terry combination, one of 
her first engagements), Miss Jesslyn 
can scarcely complain of her fate in our 
midst, for she met the young million- 
aire, William P. Clyde, Jr., son of the 
New York steamship man, and they 
were married on July 27 last, at which 
time the bride bade farewell to the foot- 
lights forever. \ 

Take the original cast of “Every- 
woman” as another example. Here was 
a play with eleven important male parts, 
seven of which were played by actors 
from the other side, these being H. 
Cooper Cliffe, Frank Lacy, Henry Wen- 
man, John L, Shine, Sydney Jarvis, Hu- 
bert Osborne, and McIntyre Wickstead. 

Beginning with the season of 1902-03 
and practically every season since, the 
Ben Greet Players imported from Eng- 
land, have been an institution in our 
midst, and as they devote themselves 
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exclusively to the classics, it was’ found 
necessary to bring over players trained 


in that field. But one after another of 


them fell away from the Greet fold, to 
be succeeded by others of their coun- 
trymen, and many a Greet actor has be- 
come associated permanently with our 
Stage, a random few of whom occur to 
mind, as J. Sayer Crawley, St. Clair 
Bayfield, Dallas Anderson, Sydney 
Greenstreet, Ben Field, Hubert Os- 
borne, Millicent McLaughlin, Sybil 
Thorndyke, and Constance Crawley, not 
to mention Miss Matthison and Mr. 
Kennedy—who long ago retired from 
the stage—all of whom owe their first 
_ American opportunity to Greet. 


“Quite English, You Know” 


ONE of the happiest of last season’s 
chances, a réle for which many of our 
native ingénue actresses would have 
sacrificed much, was that of the Hen 
Pheasant in “Chantecler,” with Maude 
Adams, which fell to the lot,of May 
Blayney. With three excellent Broad- 
way opportunities to her credit during 
a single season, (the two others were in 
“Love Among the Lions” and “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest,”) Miss 
Blayney has returned to her native 
England, with a distinction and prestige 
hitherto denied her, and is now looked 
upon in the light of a leading London 
actress, playing at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre in “The Concert.” Her hus- 
band, A. E. Matthews, an absolute 
stranger to us, and a most delightful 
actor, also appeared here last year in 
“Love Among the Lions” and “The 
Importance of Being Earnest.” 

- There is possibly no need to get ex- 
cited about the subject, for it is scarcely 
one of international importance, a real 
evil or a menace, yet one could go on 
and cite one instance after another of 
British players who come over here 
for a season or two, generally to play 
amid the most congenial surroundings, 
and then go home to greater glory and 
distinction than they ever knew. before. 
And still many of them remain per- 
manently here! A few other instances of 
last season were those of the “Suzanne” 
cast, in which Billie Burke was the star, 
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surrounded by Julian L’Estrange, G. W. 
Anson, Conway Tearle, David Glass- 
ford (who was in time succeeded by a 
fellow countryman, Lumsden Hare), 
and C. Harrison Carter. On tour 
with Maxine Elliott in “The Inferior 
Sex” could be found Frederick Kerr, 
O. B. Clarence and Felix Edwardes, 
while her sister, Gertrude, starring’ in 
“The Dawn of To-morrow,” had an 
absolute stranger for her chief sup- 
port, one A. Scott-Gatty. In an almost 
wholly English cast of “We Can’t Be 
As Bad As All That,” in addition to 
the names already mentioned here in 
connection with this play, there were 
Nye Chart and Kate Phillips, specially 
imported for this piece, and Mrs. Sam 
Sothern, who appears here intermittent- 
ly; while Katherine Kaelred, Wallace 
Erskine, William Hawtrey, Herbert 
Budd, and W. L. Branscombe have ap- 
peared here so long and frequently that 
we have about lost sight of the fact that 
it is not so long ago they were com- 
parative strangers in our midst. 


In Vaudeville 


OF COURSE the defense can easily 
be made that for a certain type of play 
and special parts it is necessary that 
they should be played by English actors, 
a concession freely made, for does it 
not work with the situation reversed, 
with the American actor upon British 
soil? But compare the stage statistics 
of the two countries and see the vast 
difference ! 

We need only touch lightly upon the 
vaudeville world, where the situation is 
a bit different, for there originality and 
the ability to be “somewhat uncommon” 
count above everything else. However, 
let us take the past two years and ob- 
serve the large number of actors brought 
over from the other side, each of whom 
was. a headliner attraction and com- 
manded a proportionate salary, such as 
Cecilia Loftus, Vesta Victoria, Alice 
Lloyd, Clarice Mayne, Cissie Curlette, 
Daisy Harcourt, Lily Lena, Claire Ro- 
maine, Ida Rene, Hetty King, Millie 
Payne, Maude Odell, Harry Lauder, Al- 
bert Chevalier, Laddie Cliff, George 
Lashwood, Arthur Prince, and Bransby 























Williams—while Billy Reeves, who 
came over some years ago as the Drunk 
in “A Night in an English Music Hall,” 
soon cut himself adrift from that en- 
tertainment and, until this summer, was 
one of the chief funmakers in the Zieg- 
feld “Follies” entertainment. 

Surely you haven’t forgotten the hue 
and cry that was raised some fifteen 
years ago when Charles and Daniel 
Frohman imported from the other side 
two actresses to head their respective 
Empire and Lyceum Theatre companies, 
Jessie Millward and Mary Mannering. 
While the former had appeared here on 
several occasions, chiefly with Sir Henry 
Irving’s company, the latter was almost 
wholly unknown, even in her own coun- 
try. But they quickly proved their worth 
here, thanks to opportunity, and now- 
adays both Miss Millward and Miss 


Mannering are almost looked upon as - 


“American actresses.” 


English-Born American Actors 


INDEED, in a hurried glance at a 
list of our stage favorites of to-day, 
it is amazing to discover the large num- 
ber of players who, though English 
born, have come to be looked upon 
almost in the light of having been 
always with us. Of course this 
would hardly include such notable 
instances as William Faversham, 
J. E. Dodson, Robert Mantell, Freder- 
ick Warde, Tyrone Power, Aubrey 
Boucicault, Ferdinand Gottschalk, Her- 
bert Kelcey, Rowland Buckstone, W. 
T. Carleton, Morton Selten, John Glen- 
dinning, Arthur R. Laurence, Royden 
Erlynne, Harold Vizard, Edward 
Emery, John Kellerd, E. Soldene Pow- 
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ell, Mrs. Thomas. Whiffen, Adeline 
Stanhope Wheatcroft, Fanny Addison 
Pitt, Lillian Thurgate, and Gertrude 
Whitty, who, having devoted practically 
their entire careers to the American 
stage, have long been one of us. But no, 
rather would I cite the names of those 
actors who, during only the past ten or 
twelve years, have become so identified 
with theatrical doings here that we for- 
get the fact they have not been with 
us from the beginning. Of these I might 
mention H. B. Warner, George Arliss, — 
Charles Cherry, Ralph C. Herz, H. 
Reeves-Smith, Laurence D’Orsay, Tem- 
pler Saxe, Charles Millward, Clifton 
Crawford, W. H. Denny, Allan Pol- 
lock, Beatrice Forbes-Robertson, Nellie 
Thorne, Ffolliott Paget, Alison Skip- 
worth, Ina Goldsmith, Helena Head, 
Zeffie Tilbury and many others. 


Philanglican Prejudice 


BUT why mention names? They are 
almost without number and, as you may 
tell even from the few cited here, there 
is a steady demand for their services 
from our best managers. 

Of course I know all about this being 
an age of reciprocity—that an inter- 
change of actors inspires and stimulates, 
that there is always a demand for talent, 
regardless of nationality, that the really 
talented will be sure to receive their op- 
portunity, and that the clever actor is 
ever sought after. William A. Brady 
says so. All this I know, and more. But 
chiefly I know that I am out of an en- 
gagement as I write these lines—‘“at 
liberty,” as the parlance has it—so I 
think I’ll go to London and get a posi- 
tion ! 
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By Gertrude 
Brooke 
Hamilton 


A SHORT STORY OF THE THEATRE 


UTH did not break down as the 
train began to move; but her gaze, 
fixed upon her mother outside the 

car window, was tense with fear—like 
the fear of one climbing an_ un- 
known and unlighted staircase. When 
the station of her home town had been 
‘blotted out by distance, she watched 
familiar signposts flit by—watched un- 
til tears made the fields and fences 
dance grotesquely. 

When, a year before, Ruth had mar- 
ried Austin Ainsworth—a matinée idol 
of New York—he had promised to 
- leave her with-her parents during the 
periods his work should take him “on 
the road.” But the loneliness of his 
letters, as well as the emptiness of her 
_ life, had cried out against the separa- 


tion. And when he had written from 
New York—where in the course of a 
few weeks his popularity was to be 
tested by a new play—asking Ruth to 
come to him, she had been brave enough 
to turn her back on the tried* things 
and strike out for the unknown. 

As she sat in the train, a timid, gray- 
gowned personality, she was conscious 
of fear stirring within her. True, the 
miles that led to her husband stretched 
smoothly fair, but beyond him loomed a 
tangle of underbrush from which faces 
peered. They were faces with the im- 
press of the city stamped upon them, 
brilliant, restless, taut—faces which, 
when after a long day’s journeying 
the roar and sparkle of New York 
burst on her, she found duplicated. 
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HIS PROFESSION 


As she passed through the roar of 
the station gates, her husband came 
‘hurrying towards her. To his eager 
questions, she replied in a little voice 
that did not rise above the tumult. 
When seated in his smoothly rolling 
car, she clung to him—whispering that 
she was afraid of New York. 

“Little goose!” He kissed her. 
“There’s inspiration here—happiness, 
too, now that you have come. Dear 
little girl, I’ve been the most forlorn 
thing in this lovable world: a man with- 
out a home.” 

He caressed her finger-tips with his 
lips, then went on: “Actors are sup- 

sed to be a set of unbeloved vaga- 
Rend, but deep in the heart of every 
man, be he sinner or saint, lurks a crav- 
ing for his ‘ain fireside.’ ” 

She drew a long breath, drinking in 
the delight of his voice and face. 

“T want you to meet my new com- 
pany, little white mouse.” He smiled 
at her. “You remember when we tried 
the play out last spring, it was with 
the ‘Man and His Maker’ aggregation, 
who were hardly up to a Broadway first 
night. This cast will get °em going. And 
who do you suppose my leading lady 
is?” 

Conscious of a sudden stillness in her 
heart, she shook her head. 

“Lenore Roberts. Don’t you remem- 
ber the girl you admired so much—the 
photograph, I mean.” 

“Oh—that one. Is—is she so very 
beautiful ?” 

He considered. Then, “Beautifully 
turned out and full of talent,” he an- 
swered. 

“You’ve known her for a _ long 
while?” 

“Years and years.” 

“Then why, Austin,”’—Ruth twisted 


her hands together—“didn’t you marry * 


her instead of me?” 

The smile that had enshrined him in 
countless maiden hearts flashed across~ 
his face. “Because, my dear—” 

At that second, the machine stopped. 
Austin sprang out and assisted Ruth to 
alight.: 

Dusk had fallen over the city. The 
windows of the huge apartment house 
they stood before glowed like yellow 





eyes of Orientals, revealing nothing of 
the souls behind them. Within the 
building, a bellboy sprang to take their 
luggage and the elevator shot them to 
the seventh floor, where Austin, after 
producing a latchkey, groped in a little 
patch of darkness for the electric but- 
ton. Before his fingers had pressed it, 
however, there came a sharp click, a 
blaze of light, and—“Welcome!” was 
chorused by a variety of voices. 

To Ruth, blinking in the glare of 
light, it seemed as if the room was 
thronged by people, in the midst of 
whom a woman with golden hair 
smiled, and cried: 

“It’s a surprise, Austin. We’ve been 
planning it for days.” 
“Well! Well!” Austin was excitedly 
shaking hands all around. “I never 
know what you people are going to do 

next.” 

: ‘goed piped up a little dark-eyed 
girl. 

A fat man wagged his finger at her. 
“Be quiet, Phyllis; let Ainsworth hold 
the scene.” 

“Yes, Austin, introduce us,” they 
chorused. 

Austin bowed and turned to Ruth. 
“You see before you my company,” he 
began impressively, “who, if our stage 
manager knows what’s what, ought to 
be selling shoe-strings in Farmer. City, 
Illinois.” 

“And that’s going some!” the fat 
man murmured. 

“Now, for personalities,” said Aus- 
tin. “This, Ruth,” indicating the golden- 
haired woman, “is Miss Roberts. Le- 
nore, I want you and Ruth to be fine 
friends.” 

Ruth was conscious of a warm hand- 
clasp and of eyes—sparkling gray they 
were—that looked fearlessly from be- 
hind curiously straight and dark lashes. 
“Not beautiful?” she thought, with a 
sudden pity for all little brown-eyed 
women like herself. 

Austin’s voice, introducing a lady 
with three chins, recalled her. 

“This is Miss. Victoria Struthers, 
alias Mrs. Frankie Wadehouse, alias 
Mrs. Murray Durrance, who could 
make an Indian with a toothache laugh. 
This,”—patting the dark-eyed girl’s 










-shoulder—“is little Phyllis Butterfield, 
our ingénte. “This,”—it was the fat 
man’s turn—“is Murray Durrance, a 
lazy lamb whose fleece is dusty and who 
never gets up until rehearsal is half 
over. - 

“You rude, woolly thing,” pouted 
Durrance. “It takes more than an alarm 
clock to make any man get up in the 
world. How-do-you-do, ma’am,’—to 
- Ruth. “I would congratulate you, if I 

could keep back the salty tears.” 
' “And this,’—facing them, Austin 
slipped an arm about Ruth’s waist— 
“4s the star of the whole performance.” 

They applauded furiously. A moment 
later, Ruth found herself in a cosy 
bedroom, with Austin’s leading lady 
pulling the hatpins from her, Ruth’s, 
hat. 

“If you’re a bit played out, Mrs. 
Ainsworth,”—Lenore’s voice was like a 
silver belli—“I’ll make every one of 
them trot home.” 

Ruth smiled. “Please don’t. I like 
surprise parties.” 

“That’s jolly—that.smile of yours. I 
thought when you stood staring at us, 
stich a pretty, big-eyed kid—You are 
: and not more than eighteen, 

> : 

“Twenty,” Ruth corrected. 

“Twenty! You’re not in the profes- 
sion—on the stage, I mean?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“T dare say you’ve never even been 
behind the scenes. Then let me give you 
a bit of advice, little girl :”—-she put her 
hands on Ruth’s shoulders :—“don’t go 
behind them.” 

Ruth, surprised and embarrassed, 
drew away. 

After a second, the leading lady, let- 
ting her hands fall, said: “I hear them 
in the dining-room. Let’s go back.” 

Throughout the hour that followed, 
the beauty of Lenore, who already 
seemed a factor in Ruth’s life, the 
swiftly tossed balls of conversation, the 
massed flowers, the candle gleams— 
Ruth’s wedding breakfast shrank be- 
fore the prodigality of this feast—made 
her feel a moth among a throng of but- 
terflies. When the women kissed her 
ge a and Durrance wished her 

ck, she could not trust herself to 


« water, the gate at home.” 
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speak. She could only smile at them— 
and, after the door had closed, look at 
her husband, through the sudden silence 
and the scent of roses. 

He broke into a pean of gratitude. 
“Think of the time they took, the 
trouble and expense they went to!” 

She started to speak, but, instead, 
began putting out the candles and set- 
ting the dishes in neat little piles. When 
Austin threw himself into a chair and 
extracted a pipe from his pocket, she 
was instantly beside him, enacting the 
honeymoon foolishness of her fingers 
adding sweetness to the tobacco. Seated 
quietly on the arm of his chair, she 
laid her head on his shoulder, and, for 
the first time since her arrival, relaxed. 
After an interval of silence she said 
meditatively : 

“They seem very happy, Austin.” 

“Who, dear?” 

“Your people.” 

He laughed. “Burst open their doors 
some morning, say after the papers are 
out, and you'll find the gilt washed off. 
I, for instance, have more than once 
eaten two apples for breakfast, five 
cents’ worth of bananas for lunch, and 
in the late afternoon have landed a job 
by my ‘unfailing smile and cheerful- 
ness.’ ” He struck a match and the spurt 
of flame brought out lines of weariness 
about his eyes, lines she had never be- 
fore noticed. 

“Austin,”—she touched his cheek,— 
“why do you cling to this uncertain 
profession ?” 

“The uncertainty is fascinating; we - 
never know when we're going to strike 
pay dirt; but until we do—” He drew 
her nearer. “That’s why I want you 
with me, little mouse—to be the green 
place under the tree, the drink of well- 

“But, I’m so—so inade- 
quate!” 

He picked up a hand mirror and held 
it before her face. 

She peered eagerly into it. Brown, 
serious eyes surmounted by'a cloud of 
soft-toned hair, tender lips, quiet brows 
—through a tense moment, she stared 
at them; then she hid her face against 
her husband’s shoulder and her arms 
stole about his neck. 


Austin, 
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The next morning, Ruth found that 
the furnished apartment sadly lacked 
furnishings. And, as she was essentially 
domestic, the days of that week were 
winged ones, in the pleasure of fitting 
up a kitchenette and buying soft dra- 
peries and bric-a-brac. 

Saturday afternoon she asked Austin 
to invite Lenore to dine with them the 
next evening. 

“A good idea,” he assented eagerly. 
“And how about including Durrance? 
Victorine’s going down to Philadelphia 
to see their kid—they’ve got one at 
boarding school you know—and when 
Durrance, poor devil, is alone, he can’t 
keep from looking at the bottom of too 
many glasses.” 

The next evening when Lenore came, 
radiant in blue velvet and white furs, 
she declared the re-furnished apart- 
ment a dream. 

“And think,” she glowed, “of ac- 
complishing a dream in three days!” 
She flung her white fur toque on a 
chair. “Please, Mrs. Ainsworth, let me 
be housewifey and help with the din- 
ner.” 

“Tn that dress!” Ruth exclaimed. 

But, pinning up her skirt, Lenore 
followed Ruth into the kitchenette and 
took possession of the potato masher. 
A second later she was flicking splashes 
of potato over everything in close range. 

“I like this part,” she glowed. “Wish 
I’d married.” 

Ruth lifted a startled face. 

“T have been some married,” Lenore 
grimaced. “My first husband died in a 
crazy house—tried to pitch me down 
the stairs one night. Such a shame! He 
was awfully clever. My second husband, 
a bully chum, hated work like a monk 
hates milk. I sued him for non-support, 
and the day the papers were served he 
borrowed twenty dollars from me. My 
third husband goes in for art—the most 
abused word in the theatrical diction- 
ary; his only reason for marrying me 
was because we made a good stage pic- 
ture on Broadway—Shall I dish these 
up?” 

Ruth said, “Yes, please,” rather 
breathlessly, and added: “It’s just a 
home-cooked dinner. I hope you'll like 
| dg 
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“Home-cooked! Divine words, after 
a season of hotels.” 

Looking like a queen, with her sleeves 
rolled back from her white arms, Le- 
nore bore the dish to the dining-room. 
“A home-cooked dinner,” she informed 
Durrance, who immediately turned a 
handspring. 

It was a sparkling affair—the little 
dinner of four. Durrance, who, Lenore — 
told Ruth, was the furiniest man in the 
profession, kept them in gales of laugh- 
ter; and after they were in the parlor, 
Austin, beautifully accompanied by Le- 
nore, sang love songs in a voice whose 
tender passion made Ruth’s heart flut- 
ter. From a dim corner of the room, 
smiling when Durrance talked of his 
successes and sighing when he talked of 
his failures—few sighs were required 
of her—she watched Austin; she 
watched, too, the leading lady’s white 
fingers ripple over the piano keys, and 
the light as it touched the gold of the 
leading lady’s hair. 

“Nice songs,” Durrance commented. 
“Pity Ainsworth didn’t study for 
opera; no money in it, though, unless 
you cut up fool capers. What do you 
think of his new part, ma’am?” 

“T don’t know it,” Ruth answered 
truthfully. 

“What? You haven’t butted in on a 
rehearsal?’ Why, our stage manager is 
the best cuss artist in New York, and 
our author is worth the price of twenty 
cocktails. A rehearsal is better than a 
first night.” 

“What is a first night?” Ruth ques- 
tioned. 

He rubbed his chin. “Why, a first 
night is like a lot of other firsts: like 
your first kiss, the yell of your first- 
born, your first gray hair. Last rehears- 
al, fusses; first night, rushes; next day, 
cusses—there’s the whole _ theatrical 
game in a nutshell. Yes, ma’am.” 

“Austin,”"—-Durrance rapped his 
knuckles on the arm of his chair— 
“bring your wife to the last rehearsal 
to-morrow. She wants to fall out of 
love with you.” 

Austin crossed the room eagerly, but 
Lenore said: ' 

“Don’t come. We look like chromos. 
Yesterday I saw a critic who had once 


written me up as ‘the beautiful Lenore 
Roberts,’ lurking in a wing, and I 
ducked behind a piece of garden 


scenery.” 

“T met a chap sobbing heart-brokenly 
just outside the stage entrance,” Dur- 
tance confided. “He saw you.’ 

“As if Lenore could look anything 
but beautiful,” scoffed Austin. 

Lenore made a wry face. “He’s only 
rehearsing, Mrs. Ainsworth. In the 
play he’s maudlinly in love with me. 
Foolish, eh?” 

“Tt must be very interesting,” Ruth 
voiced nervously. 

Lenore shrugged. “It’s by Philip 
Garrison. He hasn’t written a frost for 
two seasons.” 

“Touch wood, everybody,” warned 
Durrance. 

Lenore looked at her watch. “Half- 
past eleven! Come on, Murray. Yes, 

’re going to take me home, and,”— 
impressively—“you’re going to take me 
in a taxi’. Better joy-riding with me 
than drinking the town dry by your 
lonesome.” 

Durrance chuckled. “Oh, I’m wise to 
the fact that the happiness handed over 
a bar lasts only till the bubbles disap- 
pear. But, gee! most joys don’t last 
that long.” He gripped Austin’s hand. 

“Good-night, my boy; you’ye hooked a 
bully play, a fat part, a swell leading 
lady, and a cracker-jack wife. Your 
comedian is going home to dream of 
apple blossoms and the pies his brother 
used to take. (Applause from the gal- 

and several eggs.)” He bowed over 
Ruth’s hand. “I shall expect to see you 
at the last rehearsal, ma’am.’ 

Lenore was putting on her hat. “Are 
you really coming?” she mumbled over 
the hatpins. 

“T really am,” Ruth asserted. 


The next morning, just after “First 
act!” had been bellowed, she slipped in- 
to an orchestra chair and fixed wide 
eyes upon the barren, sun-flecked stage. 
She could not catch the drift of the 
play, because after every important 
scene a thin man, whom she took to be 
the author, would pop from the shadow 
- Of a box, make a suggestion, be talked 
down by Austin, and pop back again— 
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to mutter and bite his finger-nails. In- 
deed, Ruth found him more entertain- 
ing than Austin’s bantering treatise on 
dramatic instinct, or Lenore’s quench- 
less vivacity, or a scared girl’s saying, 
“Mrs. Deering is not at home, but Mr. 
Deering will see you,” eight times, and 
then bursting into tears. Whereupon the 
stage manager shouted: “That’s cut 
out! Curtain!” 

Thinking that the rehearsal was over, 
Ruth got to her feet. Vain delusion! 
The actors immediately went back to 
the first act and argued and enthused 
all over again, till Ruth, worn out, put 
her head against the cushioned chair 
and fell asleep. 

She was awakened by a hand on her 
shoulder and the stage manager telling 
her that the theatre must be locked up 
and if she was from a paper she had 
done a mean thing by sneaking in. Ruth 
told him who she was, and went 
through the dark auditorium into the 
glare and bustle of Broadway. On her 
homeward walk she argued that Aus- 
tin’s absorption in his work excused his 
seeming neglect. But the hurt that he 
had forgotten her presence was like a 
little wound that would not heal. ~ 

At the door of her apartment she 
came upon Lenore. 

“T ought to be lying down, ” the lead- 
ing lady admitted, “but I couldn’t re- 
sist the thought of your tea. Where 
have you been?” 

Ruth told her. 

“And we actually walked off, Austin 
and I, and left you dreaming dreams in 
the front row? You poor kid!” 

Ruth colored. In the quiet little 
apartment, Lenore threw herself into a 
chair and drew a long breath. 

“You’ve got peace in here, the scar- 
cest article in New York,” she sighed. 
And then, fixing restless eyes on Ruth, 
she added: “How lucky you are!” 

“How often you say that,” Ruth re- 
marked doubtfully. 

“Not as often as I think it, eh? But 
I couldn’t be like you; I’m fatally, fool- 
ishly, freakishly, an actress.” She drank 
some of the tea Ruth had prepared. “I 
wish I were ten feet under the ground,” 
she scowled. “I’m tired of living; the 
show’s a fizzle.” 














“Why, Austin says—” 

“Don’t talk to me about Austin,”— 
fiercely. “I’m sick of him!” 

Ruth, silenced and oddly frightened, 
stared at the leading lady, who drank 
three cups of tea, ate four cream cheese 
sandwiches, and then got to her feet, 
saying that the little rest had done her 
a world of good. Ruth tried to respond 
to Lenore’s kiss, and to smile, when the 
leading lady’s voice called back from 
the hall that Phyllis Butterfield had 
come to tell Ruth about her mother. 

The little ingénue bounced in excited- 
ly. “Mother’s coming from Washing- 
ton for my first night,” she cried trium- 
phantly. “Do give me a cup of tea, dar- 
ling Mrs. Ainsworth. I’m so weak from 
rehearsing! I’m nearly dead!” 

She cuddled down on the couch and 
for half an hour her words rolled glib- 
ly. Then she hugged Ruth and went off. 
A few minutes later Victorine Struthers 
stopped by to know if Ruth would 
spangle a train for her, while she did 
some shopping down town. 

“It’s terribly hard when we get fat,” 
poor Victorine puffed, and steamed off, 
leaving Ruth a gauzy gown and a box 
of jet spangles. 

All through that afternoon and at the 
theatre that evening, Ruth did not spare 
herself. It was she who ran countless 
errands for Austin, irritably excited 
and nervous; it was she who hooked 
Victorine’s gown, who found Phyllis’ 
mother a chair from which she could 
watch her daughter act, who, very si- 
lently, pulled out the folds of Lenore’s 
train, and who, just before the curtain 

-went up, slipped out front. Later, she 
fixed round eyes on the lighted space, 
where the company moved about. 

It was a good play. It awoke, then 
thrilled, then blessed—as all good plays 
should do. Through its simplicity, it ap- 
pealed to jagged appetites as a crisp 
apple, or a drink of sparkling well 
water. At the end of the third act, even 
after Austin had taken four curtain 
calls and the author had mumbled a 
speechless speech, the pounding of 
hands thundered on until Lenore 
stepped out, and the star shared honors 
with his leading lady—who had been 

fascinating in a brilliant part. 
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Ruth tried to be honestly glad of 
this. But the radiance of Lenore’s smile, 
as she stood behind the footlights hand 
in hand with Austin, was like a knife 
being thrust into the heart of Austin’s 
wife and then savagely turned. At the 
end of the play, she made her way 
behind the scenes. The stage was a 
chaotic mass of wavering scenery, hur- 
rying stage hands and groups of fever- 
ish actors, who hailed. Ruth, as she 
passed them and slipped up a flight of 
stairs to Austin. She found him talking 
excitedly to Lenore, perched on a 
trunk. 

“It was big! Huge! The kind of audi- 
ence that inspires.” He waved his arms. 
“At the end of the third act I felt 
them actually rising toward me!” 

His hands trembled so that his efforts 
to adjust his tie were futile. Ruth crept 
forward and pulled it straight. 

“Hello, mouse,” he laughed. “Sent 
my dresser away, had to do everything 
myself.” And then, to Lenore, “It had 
’em going! It was great !—great!” 

Lenore stood up and shook out the 
folds. of her gown. “What are you 
people going to do to-night ?” she asked. 

“Sit up for the papers.” Austin 
jerked himself into his overcoat. 

“The rest of the company are coming 
over to my flat. Join us,” she invited. 

Austin promptly accepted the invita- 
tion. As he moved toward the door, 
Ruth called to him. He turned back. 
ee mouse!” he exclaimed. “What 
is it?” 

She held him off. “Nothing, nothing; 
only I think I’d better go home now. 
I’m—I’m tired.” 

“Poor little tyke! All this has been 
too much for her,” exclaimed Lenore 
sympathetically. 

In less than five minutes, the promi- 
nent members of the company were in 
Austin’s car, spinning through the mid- 
night air. They put Ruth down at his 
apartment house, waving gay hands to 
her, and calling hilarious good-nights. 
She waited until the arc lights of the 
street had swallowed them; then she 
entered the elevator and was lifted to. 
her floor. 

It was very quiet in the empty rooms. 
The ticking of a mantel clock sounded 





























loud and clear. After the glare and 
bustle of the theatre, the place was 
ghastly in its loneliness. But Ruth, as 
she closed the door, drew a sigh of re- 
lief. Standing there in the darkness, she 
was able to let the events of the crowd- 
ed day flood her like a flame—to tell 
herself that the inevitable had hap- 
pened. 

She closed her eyes. Lenore, behind 
the glowing footlights, gold-crowned 
like a queen, looked at her, the outsider, 
with the triumph of a queen. Lenore— 
warm, sunlike, vitally interested in Aus- 
tin’s interests, magnetic, buoyant, ef- 
fervescent—what wonder was it? What 
wonder? But why—Ruth wrung her 
hands now—if he loved these lighter 
women—light like himself—who laid 
no finger of responsibility on him, had 
he married her? Then she answered the 
question, telling herself bitterly that Le- 
nore was the type of woman a man 
laughed with and worshiped—that 
she, Ruth, was the type a man married 
and neglected. He had called it the fas- 
cination of the profession; she called it 
the fascination of Lenore—Lenore, 
who had riddled her with bullets, whose 
fragrant kiss was still warm upon her 
lips, who—her slender hands clenched 
—had killed something in her heart 
that could never smile again. 

Sobbing, she flung herself on her 
knees beside her husband’s chair and, 
after a while, with her hands clasped 
before her and her lips pressed against 
the warm, tobacco-scented cushions, 
She fell asleep and dreamed of her hus- 
band’s laughter, her mother’s arms and 
her father’s steadfast eyes. 

She awoke to find the sun streaming 
into the room.’ Stiff, and slightly dazed, 
she got to her feet, and calling Austin’s 
name, hurried into his room and on 
through the apartment. In the hall she 
buried her face in her hands. He had 
not come home! 

She rushed to her room, pulled a 
suit-case from the closet, and flung ar- 
ticles of clothing into it, pell-mell. She 
was dragging on her coat, when the 
click of the latch-key and Austin’s step 
in the hall made her pause and draw a 
shuddering breath. 

He did not come into her room; he 
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passed on to the little parlor, and she 
heard him drop heavily into a chair. 
She stood there for a moment, her teeth 
pressing her under lip. Then she put on 
her hat, picked up the suit-case, and 
went into the parlor. 

His head was in his hands, but he 
looked up when she entered, and she 
saw that his face was creased with fa- 
tigue. As he started to speak, she held 
up her hand with a touch of dignity, 
and said: 

“You need not explain. I am going 
home.” 

He stared at her. “You? Going 
home ?” 

She drew on her gloves. 

He put his hand to his forehead. 
“This is the last straw. I didn’t expect 
you to act this way.” 

“It’s the only way,”—faintly. 

“It might be for some women.” He 
blinked at her—and then broke out: 
“Why, you didn’t care! You came home 
last night and slept through it all!” 

“Don’t!” she cried, putting her hands 
before her face. 

He snatched a bundle of newspapers 
from his pocket. “I suppose you’ve read 
every damn one of them.” Then with 
obvious amazement: “Why, I don’t be- 
lieve you've seen the papers!” 

She stared at him and shook her 
head. 

“Then why?” He snatched up a pa- 
per and began turning the sheets. “Last 
night, up to one o’clock, we were pretty 
lively,” he recounted rapidly. “By two 
o’clock, we were like cows going home, 
and when Phyllis’ mother went to sleep 
and fell off a chair, Phyllis took her 
away. The rest of them faded out be- 
tween three and half-past, until there 
was only Lenore, who went to sleep in 
a chair, and myself. Sitting there, I be- 
gan thinking of the things the critics 
could say—you know how it is. At four 
o’clock I went out and got the earliest 
papers. The headlines screamed.” He 
put a finger on a page, and read: 

“ ‘Leading Lady Makes the Hit of 
a Fine Production. The Star Scores— 
Also the Scenery.’ 

“And further down: ‘To Lenore 
Roberts went the honors of the even- 
ing. First of all, Miss Roberts is beau- 





































tiful, an element that had to exist to 
justify Ainsworth’s always finished 
love-making; she is graceful, mag- 
netic, winsomely charming. It should 
not be long before this gifted young 
actress comes into her own.’” 

He crumpled the paper. “And that,” 
—dramatically—“is the gist of what 
the critics say of my part and of Gar- 
rison’s play!” 

Ruth tried to smile. “I’m glad—you 
scored a. sticcess.” 

He grimaced. “Lenore—the star 
and the scenery.” He pounded clenched 
fists on the arms of his chair, and ex- 
ploded: 

“I wont stand for it! I’m the star. 
The play was written to exploit my tal- 
ents. She’s got to go!” 

Ruth’s knees weakened; she sat 
down. “Why—why, Austin! I thought 
you—liked her.” 

“Good Lord! J like that fried-egg, 
monkey-on-a-stick, would-be actress?” 
He sprang up and began pacing the 
floor. “I spent the rest of the night 
with Garrison, shifting the lines; he 
suggested getting Editha Bickford, 
who was in that frost down at the 
Manhattan, for—Oh, what’s the use of 
it, anyway? What’s the use?” 

Something seemed to snap; his ex- 
tended hands dropped to his sides ; lines 
in his face became creases; the vim 
went out of his pose. And, suddenly, 
he appeared—not as he had appeared 
the night before, robed in the glory of 
the footlights, romantically aloft and 
strange—but as a tired husband in need 
of wifely ministrations. 

She ran to him and touched his 
cheek with cool fingers. “Dear boy,’— 
it was the first time she had called him 
this—“don’t think about it any more. 
Lie down and rest.” 

He let her lead him into the bed- 
room, where she helped him into a 
warm dressing-gown and propped the 
pillows under his head the way he liked 
them. She had just made him warm and 
comfortable, when the telephone bell 
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rang. Swiftly closing the door between 
the hall and the bedroom, Ruth took 
up the receiver. 

Her “Hello!” was answered by: 
“Hello! May I speak to Mr. Ains- 
worth ?” ; 

Ruth moistened her lips. “Not just 
now,” she parleyed gently. 

“Oh, hello, Mrs. Ainsworth. This is 
Lenore Roberts. Of course, you’ve 
seen the papers. Isn’t it a fierce mix- 
up? Austin didn’t come back to my 
flat. Is he foaming at the mouth and 
smashing furniture ?” 

“Oh, no—but—” Ruth faltered, in 
sudden pity for Lenore— Lenore, 
who, hand in hand with Austin, had 
looked at her, Austin’s wife, with the 
triumph of a queen. 

Rich laughter rippled over. the wire. 
“My dear kid, tell him not to waste 
gray matter—he hasn’t any to spare— 
over trying to queer me. I’ve signed for 
leads with Henry Southgate and I'll 
play ‘New York, indefinite’ for some 
time to come.” 

Ruth felt as if she had been slapped 
in the face. 

“I’ve been in the theatrical business — 
long enough to know that my lines 
wont be the same to-morrow night,” 
the rich voice trumpeted. And then: 
“Honestly, little girl, I don’t see how. 
you came to marry that beast.” 

“What = 

“I said: I don’t see how you came to 
marry that beast.” 

“Why, I thought—” Ruth’s voice 
was almost severe. “Why—I can’t un- 
derstand. You’re either odd, or hypo- 
critical, or—” 

“Temperamental is the word,” Le- 
nore’s gay voice flashed back. “It em- 
braces the profession and all you wish 
to express—plus vain, hoggish, dippy 
and happy!” 

There was a click of the receiver, a 
moment of dead silence; then Ruth, 
stooping to gather up the newspapers, 
suddenly clasped them to her—and be- 
gan to laugh. 
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HY do I produce the kind of 
shows I do? 

Because the public wants 
them and is willing to pay exceeding- 
ly large prices to get the style of en- 
tertainment it most desires. I am not 
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MR. ZIEGFELD is the Father of the “Follies,” as the shows are called which he has pro- 
duced, serially, each year for the past few seasons, and in this article he answers those of his 
critics who deplore certain tendencies that they have seemed to see in the shows. 


in business for my health. I desire to 
make money. I have always loved the 
theatre and its people and I have 
found it a profitable path of endeav-- 
or. I can conscientiously state, how- 
ever, that while I have made enor- 
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mous sums in producing musical 
comedies, I have never willingly per- 
mitted the use of any line of doubtful 
meaning or any situation which 
might appeal to the prurient. 

I am aware that the usual mention 
of a Ziegfeld show is supposed to in- 
dicate a certain style of alluring en- 
tertainment. It is true that I endeavor 
to secure the most beautiful women 
available for my stage productions. 
Mere beauty alone is not sufficient, 
however. I endeavor to secure clever 
people, who can act, or do something 
out of the ordinary. People with per- 
sonality of an unusual nature can al- 
ways secure an engagement with me. 
In some of my choruses, I have em- 
ployed girls who afterwards became 
famous as actresses, artists, singers, 
or married into society. 

While I have produced musical 
plays for many years, the extraor- 
dinary success of the “Follies” of the 
past few years, has broken all records 
for myself or any other management. 
The “Follies” has become such an in- 
stitution, that it is only necessary to 
make a mere announcement in the 
cities we play, to insure an attend- 
ance that will tax the capacity of the 
theatre. 

The idea of the “Follies” occurred 
to me in Paris in 1906. Short bur- 
lesque on current offerings, together 
with a song, a dancé; a vaudeville at- 
traction and a beautiful chorus, all 
presented in quick, rapid succession, 
with constant change of scene, was 
the scheme which I evolved, after 
seeing the fragmentary offerings at 
several of the Parisian theatres de- 
voted to light entertainment. At that 
time the New York Theatre roof gar- 
‘den had been operated solely as a 
vaudeville summer establishment. I 
arranged with Messrs. Klaw and Er- 
langer to reconstruct the roof of this 
immense building and we made it 
look as much as possible like a Pa- 
risian garden. Then, to give a foreign 
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atmosphere to the place, I christened 
it the “Jardin de Paris,” or “Garden 
of Paris.” 

The first “Follies” production, 
“The Follies of 1907,” was largely an 
experiment, as few of my associates 
and advisers believed this essentially 
Parisian style of entertainment could 
be made a success in America. It was 
in three acts and sixteen scenes and 
there was absolutely no plot to the 
performance. I secured well-known 
artists, furnished them with a back- 
ground of beautiful girls, gorgeously 
costumed, made frequent changes of 
scene, and introduced as many catchy 
musical numbers as possible. It was 
one continuous maelstrom of mirth, 
one act following another in such 
quick succession that the audience 
had constant variety. Then, to cap the 
climax, I had the entire chorus of six- 
ty-four beautiful girls, dressed as 
drummer boys, line up on the stage, 
all beating snare drums. To the as- 
tonishment of the audience, they 
marched down a flight of steps from 
the right hand ‘side of the stage, up 
the right aisle to the rear of the audi- 
torium, across the rear of the theatre, 
and down the other aisle to another 
flight of steps, and thence to the 
stage. 

This was an innovation and it made 
a great hit with the audience. The 
drummer girls were the big feature of 
“The Follies of 1907.” 

At the end of the summer season, 
we had played to such great re- 
ceipts that we decided to move 


to the Liberty Theatre and see if 


New York audiences would con- 
tinue to appreciate the “Follies” 
in the winter time. But here 
again, the wisest managerial calcula- 
tion proved wrong. New York paid 
nearly $20,000 a week to see the “Fol- 
lies” as a roof garden show, but they 
ignored it absolutely as the attraction 
at a regular theatre. 

I and my associates were in dis- 
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may. It looked as though the only 
possible field for the “Follies” would 
be as a summer diversion in New 
New York. Mr. Erlanger suggested 
that we experiment in at least one 
city and I took “The Follies of 1907” 
to the National Theatre in Wash- 
ington late in September. Washing- 
ton paid nearly $17,000 to see the 
“Follies” and we sold out at every 
performance. From that time on, it 
was the same story in every city on 
the road and the profit of the first 
“Follies” on the year was nearly 
$120,000. 

'. Naturally, we prepared “The Fol- 
lies of 1908” with more care, knowing 
that we had undoubtedly struck a 
gold mine in the way of catering to 
the public. The big feature of “The 
Follies of 1908,” was the burlesque 
prize-fight between Harry Watson 
and Billie Reeves. 

“The Follies of 1909” was notable 
for the fact that I made popular the 
Nell Brinkley bathing girls. We had 
sixty-four of the prettiest girls imag- 
inable, who posed by the seashore, 
like the maidens in the Nell Brinkley 
drawings. 

The next year, in “The Follies of 
1910,” the big feature was the “Swing 
Song,” in which nine pretty girls sang 
while a mechanical contrivance car- 
tied the swings upon which they were 
sitting out over the heads of the au- 
-dience. 

“The Follies of 1911” has for its 
notable feature the modern morality 
comedy, “Everywife,” by George V. 
Hobart. This is really an extraordin- 
ary offering to put in the midst of an 
entertainment which is admittedly de- 
signed to be frivolous. My stage di- 
rector and nearly everyone concerned 
with the production declared before- 
hand that I was making a great mis- 
take to insert a play of a serious na- 
ture in the midst of the “Follies,” but 
the undoubted success with which 
“Everywife” has been received, indi- 
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cates to me that my judgment was 
correct. 

So much for mere history. There 
are a few other items of interest con- 
cerning this particular style of enter- 
tainment which may not be out of 
place. 

Although I have the reputation of 
selecting the most beautiful girls seen 
in stage productions, I really select 
them in a hap-hazard way. I have no 
method. I sometimes have about fifty 
or sixty applicants appear before me, 
and I may pick two of these. 

Often a girl who is selected may 
look like a shop girl or an East Side 
factory employee. I remember when 
I picked the chorus of the “Follies of 
1909,” and selected a dark haired girl 
who was plainly dressed. She was 
evidently poor and inexperienced. 

“Flo, that girl will never do,” 
whispered Ed Rosenbaum, who has 
been my acting manager. for some 
years. “She’s a regular tramp, and 
look at the rags she’s wearing.” 

“That girl will be a stunning beauty 
before I get through dressing her,” I 
replied, confidently. That girl was Es- 
telle Richmond, to-day considered the 
most beautiful show girl on the 
American stage. I had her two years 
in the “Follies,” and she is now with 
Eddie Foy. 

The change was due entirely to the 
clothes. Estelle Richmond had a pe- 
culiar kind of brunette beauty that 
needed dressing. I sent her to a hair- 
dresser’s, who showed her how to 
wear her hair, and the modiste and 
the wardrobe mistress did the rest. 
To-day Miss Richmond commands a 
salary of $50 a week. If she could 
only act, she might be getting several 
times that amount, and I believe that 
before I finish with her, if she perse- 
veres, I can also teach her to act as 
well as to look beautiful. 

Another odd selection that amazed 
my associates, was the picking of 
Fanny Brice. This girl had been in 

































the chorus of a cheap burlesque com- 
pany. I saw her eccentric dancing one 
night when I visited the Columbia 
Theatre, an institution in New York 
devoted solely to popular priced 
burlesque. Fanny was getting $18 a 
week in the chorus. I sent for her, 
gave her a few lines at rehearsal, and 
then gave her a song. 

“She’s a lemon,” my stage director 
told me. “How can you pick a bur- 
lesque girl and expect her to make 
good in a $2 show?” 

Fanny Brice scored a knock-out 
when she first appeared, and to-day 
she is. a high salaried woman. Other 
burlesque people I have engaged 
from the cheap road shows are Bickel 
and Watson, Leon Erroll and his 
clever wife, and Billy Reeves, the ec- 
centric drunk. ; 

I saw a performance of “The Tour- 
ists” one night at the Majestic Thea- 
tre five years ago. A dark haired 
chorus girl seemed to me to have 
that elusive thing we call personal- 
ity. She was only a minor member of 
the chorus, a slender slip of a girl, 
but she had traces of a peculiar 
beauty. I found out her name, sent 
for her, and engaged her for the next 
production of “The Follies.” 

That girl was Lillian Lorraine. The 
story of her success with the “Fol- 
lies” is too well known to be re- 
peated here. Miss Lorraine’s beauty 
became the talk of New York. Men 
about town showered presents and 
diamonds upon her. It was no un- 


usual thing for her to receive flowers 


night after night over the footlights, 
and then upon taking the bouquets 
to pieces afterwards, to find a dia- 
mond ring or a pin fastened to a 
cluster of American beauties. 

I gave Annabelle Whitford her first 
start in the chorus of “The Follies 
of 1907.” I made her a show girl at 
$30 a week. Now she is a prima 
donna and gets a salary of $250 a 
week. 
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Shirley Kellogg was a shop girl in 
Chicago who applied to me for an en- 
gagement in the spring of 1906. 
Something about the girl struck me 
as interesting. I saw she was a type, 
and engaged her. She made her début 
with Miss Held in “Miss Innocence.” 
She was so quick at learning that I 
gave her the chance to make good in 
the “Yankiana Rag” number, and she 
walkedseoff with the honors. Miss Kel- 
logg was with me three seasons, and 
from a position behind the glove 
counter in Chicago, she has risen to 
prima donna prominence. I under- 
stand she has been engaged at $300 
a week as the prima donna of “The 
Three Romeos.” 

Eleanor Pendleton, who recently 
married a millionaire named Ream, 
Alys Belga, who left the stage a few 
months ago to marry another million- 
aire, Virginia Marshall, who married 
a millionaire Frenchman and is now 
living in Paris, and Elise Hamilton, 
are four of the most famous beauties - 
who have been with the “Follies” the 
past few years. Miss Richmond, Beth 
Randolph, Josephine Harriman, Sel- 
ma Mantell, Edna Dodsworth, Kath- 
erine Daly, Ruth Brady, Dorothy 
Langdon, Estelle Perry, Mona 
Trieste, and Leila Benton, are some 
of the most famous in this year’s 
“Follies.” These girls, though only a 
little more important than the aver- 
age chorus girl, are so well known to 
New York patrons of the Ziegfeld 
that their presence in the cast means 
an actual increase of receipts, much 
as though I were engaging well 
known players. Their pictures are on 
sale in the shops, and they are real 
assets to shows. I find it well worth 
while to cater to them, to treat them 
almost as if they are small prima 
donnas, and to forgive them many 
little infractions of the rules. I 
couldn’t give the kind of shows I do 
if I lost them for peerless show girls 
of personality are rare. 










I attribute the phenomenal success 
of these entertainments, the past five 
years, to the fact that the public had 
grown sick and tired of the conven- 
tional plots of the ordinary musical 
comedy. For over a generation, li- 
brettists have stuck to the same old 
stories, in which a tenor makes love 
to a soprano, while there is a low 
comedian to inject necessary humor. 
It make no difference whether the 
scene is on a mythical island, in some 
Strange kingdom, or amid what sur- 
roundings the librettist may choose 
—the plots are always the same. For 
this reason I boldly discarded every 
pretense of plot. 

Critics still come to a performance 
of the “Follies,” sit through the 
sixteen or seventeen scenes carefully, 
and then go away, only to write the 
next day that “there is no plot to the 
show.” 

Of course there is_no plot. That is 
the secret of my success with the 
“Follies.” 

In every city the “Follies” draws 
the smartest audiences of the year. 
We play to advanced prices and so- 
ciety turns out in force. One remark- 
able feature of our audiences is that 
in large cities like New York, Boston 
and Chicago, we play night after 
night to the same people. I have often 
recognized patrons who have seen 
the show a dozen times. That is the 
teal test of the merit of any perform- 
ance; if people come back to see it 
again, it must be good. I eliminate 
from this classification of return pa- 
trons, those young men who like to 
sit in the front row of any musical 
performance. Of course+they buy their 
seats for weeks ahead, but hundreds 
of men and women who appreciate 
clever entertainment see the “Fol- 
lies,” not once, but half a dozen or 
more times. 

The biggest receipts the “Follies” 
have played to was last year in St. 
Louis, when, at the Olympic Thea- 
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tre, the takings were $21,842. The 
poorest week we ever had in five 
years was at the Montauk Theatre in 
Brooklyn, when we only took in $7, 
921. I attribute this comparatively 
poor week to the fact that nearly 
everyone in Brooklyn had seen the 
performance at the “Jardin de Paris.” 
Last spring, for the first time, I took 
the “Follies” to the Pacific Coast. 
Up to that time, the enormous ex- 
pense of a special train, carrying 150 
people across the continent, had been 
too great for me to consider seriously 
as a business proposition. Mr. Er- 
langer, however, had an idea that the 
Pacific Coast would welcome this 
style of entertainment quite as en- 
thusiastically as the eastern cities. 

I took the company to San Fran- 
cisco a week before we opened there 
and found that the newspapers and 
theatrical people thought I was bring-: 
ing them.an ordinary burlesque com- 
pany. The newspapers, for instance, 
called it a “Review,” when I had al- 
ways identified the production with 
the French title of “Revue.” The 
printers thought I did not know how 
to spell. The mafiagement of the Col- 
umbia Theatre wanted me to play at 
cheap prices, because they said San 
Francisco did not care for burlesque 
anyhow. I adhered to the advanced 
prices and we played to nearly $40,- 
000 in two weeks. I could have kept 
the “Follies” there for two months, 
as hundreds of people were unable 
to see the performance. 

I do not produce the “Follies” to 
please the critics, I produce these 
shows for the public. It is quite a cus- 
tom for the critics to find fault with 
my productions, but this does not 
affect the attendance in the least. 
Once in a while I am fortunate 
enough, however, to please the critics 
also. 

Professional critical appreciation is 
naturally very dear to the heart of a 
producer who, for the last five years, 
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has been accused of exploiting beau- 
tiful women merely to draw dollars to 
the box office. Yet it is not the beau- 
tiful women of the “Follies,” who 
draw the audiences. If mere beauty 
alone could draw an audience, every 
musical show ever produced would 
be a success, because it is always 
possible to engage beautiful girls. 
The supply seems unlimited. In the 
big extravaganzas, it is no unusual 
sight to see three times the number 
employed in the “Follies” and yet 
these big extravaganzas do not al- 
ways succeed. Therefore, the question 
of beauty alone must be eliminated. 

This means that the real success 


we 
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of a production must depend upon 
the question of whether or not it is 
clever and entertaining. And to my 
knowledge, no production of the 
“Follies” has ever been accused of 
being dull, 

Evidently the public, which pays 
its good money, believes the same 
thing, for the profits of the “Follies” 
in the past five years have been over 
$700,000. This year will probably be 
the greatest season this style of en- 
tertainment has ever known and the 
profits are likely to reach the $1,000, 
000 mark. 

That is why I produce the kind of © 
shows I do. 


. AT THE WRONG MOMENT 


LIONEL BARRYMORE once had a very small part in a certain play. The 
night after the first performance, a friend said to him: “I thought you were 


in the cast of this new piece.” 
“I am,” said Barrymore. 


“That’s funny,” commented the friend. “I didn’t see you at all.” — 
“Oh, well,” explained the actor drily, “you must have winked during the 


performance.” 
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AN ECDOTAL 
HISTORIES 
OF GREAT ROLES! 











gy Archie Bell 


No. I 


HE world loves a love story and 
usually creates an atmosphere of 
romance that cloaks the sordid de- 

tails of truth, when it is made plain 
that “he risked death for her” and “she 
gave her life for him.” Time, like music, 


IX~FRANCESCA DA RIMINI 


to paraphrase a clever remark of Henry 
James’, is a great solvent. When a halt- 
dozen centuries intervene between a 
real tragedy of passion and the enact- 
ment upon the stage, perpetuating its 
love motif with a glowing sunset hue of — 
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sentiment and sympathy, the world is 
likely to think little of the realities, pre- 
ferring the rose-tinted and lilac-scented 
version that comes from wrinkled 
parchment leaves. Particularly dear to 
the hearts of men are those throbbing 
passages of love that survive in the old 
Italian chronicles of families that to- 
day bear little more than a name in 
resemblance: to their ancestors, who 
wore satin, laces and brocades, spent 
their days beside marble fountains, 
lounged beneath cyprus groves, lived to 
love, died to love, and thus enacted the 
scenes that many millions of the 
world’s population were later to find 
repeated in books, pictures, sculpture, 
music and the drama. Some of them are 
crude, bloody stories of men and wom- 
en, whose passions were lusts, and 
whose loves were’ barbaric and primi- 
tive frenzies of despair. Often their 
crimes were ugly and revolting; and 
even in their day, when morals were 
lax and the voice of the tyrant was at 
once the law and the maker of the 
moral code, the actors in love’s dramas 
startled and shocked the population to 
a noisy revolt, or as was more fre- 
quently the case, to a grim silence that 


had a deeper meaning than the shout of - 


many voices and the waving of fire- 
brands. 


The Tragedy at Rimini 


SUCH a tragedy was that of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini and Paolo Malatesta, 
but it is a story beloved by the world— 
perhaps the favorite theme from the 
old Italian chronicles—and it is con- 
stantly revived in some form as the 
basis of plot for a novel, an opera or 
drama. Men and. women alike are 
charmed by the theme. They like to 
think of the fair Francesca, who was 
cruelly deceived by her father into a 
loveless marriage, and then for the sake 
of the man of her heart, losing not only 
her own life and reputation, but doomed 
by an unkind fate to pass into immor- 
tality as the symbol of infidelity. The 
tecord of the case proves that theirs 
was not such a holy passion as that 
which fired the breasts of that unhappy 
pair, Heloise and Abelard, but the 
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world does not ask or seek the evidence ~ 
of the records. Artists through all the 
centuries have depicted with a friendly 
stroke of the brush the last moments 
of the lovers of Rimini, and even Dante, 
who is mainly responsible for the 
world-wide knowledge of their story, 
speaks of them with a tone of sym- 
pathy and compassion. Dante, who may 
possibly have seen Francesca on earth, 
long before he recorded having con- 
versed with her in purgatory, did not 
require the lapse of centuries to separ- 
ate his vision of the truth of the case 
from the scandal it occasioned through- 
out central Italy. For modern research 
proves that it was a celebrated scandal 
affecting two of the leading families 
of the upper peninsula, who did all in 
their power to squelch discussion and 
to blot its record from their own 
chronicles. 

But such a tale of love must be death- 
less. Boccaccio in his “Commento” not 
only told it anew with several original 
flourishes, but added zest to the brief . 
relation of the facts by Dante, who cer- 
tainly considered it a matter of such 
universal knowledge that he merely de- 
voted a few lines to his meeting with 
Francesca, permitting her to vindicate 
her actions so far as she could, when 
he asked her concerning the episode 
that was to convey her name to pos- 
terity. 


The Dante Version of the Episode 


IT IS frequently suggested that 
Dante was unjust to Francesca, who ap- 
pears to have been about his own age, 
although it was many years after her 
death that he wrote of meeting her 
among the lost in the Inferno. The 
argument is advanced that, owing to 
his relations with her family, members 
of which had been his patrons and 
protectors, he should. not only have 
thinly veiled his sympathy, but should 
have also recorded the extenuating cit- 
cumstances of her marriage to a dis- 
agreeable cripple whom she had never 
seen—the deceit that was practiced 
upon her in the whole transaction. 

This seems badly argued, however, 
for the reason already noted ; the whole 








affair-was of such common knowledge, 
that the poet no doubt saw no necessity 
for a fuller account, and the marvel ap- 
pears to be that he mentioned her name 
at all in this connection, if he had felt 
any of the gratitude that would have 
been natural toward her family, the 
members of which must have been 
deeply pained by his action. 
_ There is nothing to show that Dante 
had been a guest at the home of Fran- 
cesca’s father, old Guido Vecchio da 
Polenta, lord of Ravenna, as has often 
been declared by various writers. Even 
Carlyle, usually to be depended upon 
in such matters, for few men have been 
such veritable slaves to research and 
study, fancies in “Heroes and Hero 
Worship” this to have been the case 
and likes to think that the poet may 
have held Francesca upon his knee 
when she was a little girl. Dante was 
the friend of Francesca’s nephew, 
_ Guido Novello, son of her brother Os- 
tasio, from whom he enjoyed many fa- 
vors. At the time of his death the poet 
was on a diplomatic mission to Venice 
in the employ of Novello. 
Thus his reference to the fairest 
member of his patron’s family seems 






to have been the work of a malicious _ 


scandal-monger and heartless chronic- 
ler, but on the other hand it was 
Dante’s reference, no doubt, that gave 
the story to succeeding generations and 
thus added a beloved topic to the litera- 
ture of the world. In Canto V of his 
“Inferno,” he places Francesca with 
her lover among the Lustful in the 
Second Circle of Hell. 


What Time has Done 


REVERTING to a previous remark 
that time is a mighty solvent, it is in- 
teresting to note how the ugly features 
of this love tragedy have been effaced 
with the passing of the centuries. The 
canvasses of G. F. Watts, Gustave 
Doré, Gisbert, Cabanel and Ary Schef- 
fer, among the artists who have at- 
tempted a representation of the theme, 
as well as modern dramas based upon 
the story, show Francesca as a radiant 
and beautiful maiden and her lover as 
an Apollo, youthful, handsome and of 
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graceful figure. Learned commentators 
have made it appear that she was a 
trusting creature who knew nothing of 
the cruel realities of life, while Paolo 
was a fiery youth, following wholly the 
impulses of his heart, who might never 
have come to a bad end had it not been 
for the meddlesome tale-bearer, who 
like Jago caused jealousy to flame in 
the breast of a deceived husband. It 
has even been suggested that the love of 
Francesca and Paolo was merely-a Pla- 
tonic affection, and Dante’s account 
would make such an opinion plausible, 
were it not for the uglier and more 
vulgar facts that stare one in the face 
at every turn. 

Voltaire described “Hamlet” as “a 
vulgar and barbarous drama that would 
not be tolerated by the vilest populace 
of France or Italy.” Hamlet became 
crazy in the first act and his mistress 
in the third; the prince slays the father 
of his mistress under the pretense of 
killing a rat, and the heroine throws 
herself into the river; a grave is dug 
upon the stage and the grave-diggers 
talk quodlibets worthy of themselves 
while holding skulls in their hands. 
Hamlet responds to their nasty vulgari- 
ties in silliness no less disgusting. Ham- 
let, his mother and father-in-law, ca- 
rouse on the stage; songs are sung; 
here is quarreling, fighting, killing—one 
would imagine this piece to be the work 
of a drunken savage. 

And allowing for the somewhat vi- 
cious and forceful phraseology of the 
critic, there is no gainsaying that from 
a certain point.of view Voltaire is cor- 
rect in all he says, although no person 
thinks in this light to-day of the ten- 
derly pathetic story of Hamlet and 
Ophelia. In the same manner it may be 
said that the love of Francesca and her 
Paolo was the ten-year-long adultery of 
a wife who was the mother of a nine- 
year-old daughter, with a married man 
who was the brother of her own hus- 
band, and the father of two children. 
It was, according to the church, shame- 
less incest, more vile than that of Ham- 
let's mother, the crime frequently em- 
ployed by Greek authors as a motif of 
horror, as in the “Oedipus” of 
Sophocles, the “Hippolytus” of Euripi- 






































des, told of in the Bible with amazing 
_ frankness of Tamor and Amnon, later 
in John Ford’s medieval tragedy, “The 
Brother and Sister,” and in modern 
dramas—notably D’Annunzio’s “La 
Citta Morta,” Clyde Fitch’s “The City,” 


and Richard Wagner’s “Die Walkiire.” 


All of these indictments are plain 
against “the two most memorable 
spirits that floated past Dante,” and the 
world has been always moved to sym- 
pathy and has never withheld the par- 
don for which Francesca seems to plead 
when she relates to Dante the fateful 
reading from the volume of “Lancelot 
of the Lake.” 


The Historic Facts 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI was 
not da Rimini at all, but was da Raven- 
na and would not have been known by 
the former appellation except for the 
tragic episode of her death which ap- 
pears in the history of Rimini. 

Francesca, daughter of the Lord of 
Ravenna, was married about the year 

1275 to Gianciotto, second son of Mala- 
testa da Verrucchio, lord of Rimini. It 
was_purely a political marriage ar- 
ranged by their parents, and Paolo, a 
-younger son of the Malateste, was sent 
to represent his brother at the betrothal. 
Some authorities state that this was 
wholly in accordance with the customs 
of the day, while another writer who 
lived at the time, insists that Malatesta 
pere, had. been warned by friends of 
the family not to let Francesca see her 
future husband before the rites had 
been performed, or she would be likely 
to upset all the well-laid plans of state. 
Francesca was said to be a radiant crea- 
ture, high-strung, nervous and accus- 
tomed to assert her will. A Latin writer 
in “Amori delle Rime di Dante 
Alighieri,” says that on account of his 
deformity, Gianciotto, later called Gio- 
vanni, was popularly called “the Hip- 
Broken,” whereas Paolo survives to 
this day in the family records as “Pao- 
lo il bello” —Paolo the beautiful. 

When the smiling bride beheld the 
man to whom she believed she was be- 
ing betrothed, it was a memorable case 
of love at first sight. Then their hands 
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were joined in the ceremony ; their eyes 
met and the daughter of Ravenna left 
her home with smiles, believing that in- 
stead of making a sacrifice for her peo- | 
ple, as she expected was to have been 
the case, she was going into a life of 
happiness with the man she loved more 
than any other man she had seen. 

Thus from the start, Paolo played the 
part of the deceiver. This rdle he con- 
tinued to play during a period of over 
ten years and was more than a willing 
partner to the intrigue against his elder 
brother. During the intervening years 
he was frequently sent on diplomatic 
missions to other cities, but the family 
records show that he managed to return 
to Rimini in short order. 


Sordid Realities 


ONCE, when he had been away for 
several months, which makes it appear 
that his brother was already aware of 
the relations with Francesca, or at 
least suspicious concerning them, Paolo 
abruptly terminated his mission on the 
plea of “private affairs” that required 
his presence at home. Even on that fate- 
ful day, when the two lovers were dis- 
covered by the husband in Francesca’s 
chamber—not in the garden as has been 
frequently represented in art works and 
in the drama—Boccaccio draws an ig- 
noble portrait of the coward who at- 
tempted to make his escape, leaving the 
woman to suffer the consequences of 
the discovery of their crime. Boccaccio 
says that in attempting to crawl through 
a trap-door, Paolo had all but succeed- 
ed in getting away, when his clothing 
caught on a nail and he hung suspended 
in mid air, when he received the fatal 
sword-thrust which Francesca attempt- 
ed to prevent by throwing her. body be- 


_tween her lover and his murderer. 


Within a year after their marriage 
and the discovery of the awful deceit 
upon her, a daughter was born to Fran- 
cesca and her crippled lord and master; 
the child, however, may not have 
reached maturity and probably never 
married, because in the will of her 
grandfather—who lived to be over one 
hundred years of age—no reference is 
made to her husband, who would have 






















been mentioned if he had existed. There 
is nothing in the chronicles to suggest 
that Francesca ever became reconciled 
to Giovanni, nothing to suggest that she 
-ever entertained the slightest affection 
for him. Her relations with the hand- 
some brother-in-law caused an open 
scandal, and to believe that the husband 
heard nothing of what was transpiring 
is as great a tax upon the mind of the 
reader as to accept the version of their 
love affair as told by Francesca to Dan- 
te when he met her in the “Inferno.” 


Poetic License 


THE poet, observing the carnal 
sinners, notes two together, whom -at 
Virgil’s bidding he asks to come and 
speak with him. They comply with his 
wishes and Francesca relates to him 
how their great love caused their 
shameful death. In response to the 
poet’s inquiry as to the disclosure,of 
their crime, she telates how they were 
reading of the interview between 
Guenevere and Lancelot as recorded by 
“Galeotto,” where the youth kisses the 
lips of the queen. At that passage they 
‘were overcome and she says, or Dante 
says for her with considerable signifi- 
cance—they read in the book no more 
that day. 

Considerable poetic license and sym- 
pathy for the heroine must be admitted 
im this matter. It is too much to expect 
anyone to accept literally this version 
which makes it appear that after a ten- 
year intrigue in which the two lovers 
had been constantly together, after both 
of them had become parents, Francesca 
should. suddenly fall into the arms of 
her lover and permit him to kiss her, 
because they had chanced upon a simi- 
lar episode in a printed romance. 


First Dramatization of the Story 


ONE of the first of the efforts of 
playwrights to put the Rimini story into 
dramatic form was that of Silvio Pelli- 
co, who treated the subject in poetic 
style. Fully a dozen later dramas are 
said to have been written on the same 
subject before Leigh Hunt made it the 
basis of his dramatic poem called “The 
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Story of Rimini; or The Fruit of a 
Parent’s Falsehood,” which was pub- 
lished in 1816. In the first version of 
this work no mention, or intimation 
even, was made of Giovanni's ferocious 
character or deformity. Other details, 
somewhat technical, were revised after 
the poet had visited Italy, made consid- 
erable first-hand research and absorbed 
some of the warm “local color of the 
south.” 

The first of the stage versions to at- 
tain anything like international celeb- 
rity, however, was that of George H. 
Boker of Philadelphia, who was also 
the author of “Anne Boleyn,” “The 
Betrothal” and several tragedies writ- 
ten in the heroic manner. Stoddard once 
called him “the creator of our poetic 
drama” and perhaps he deserves that 
distinction, for although most of his 
works were violent tragedies capable of 
spectacular and effective representa- 
tion on the stage, abounding in catas- 
trophies and surprising movement, they 
were not weighted by poetry and al- 
ways retained the strict dramatic sense, 
which cannot be said of most of Boker’s 
successors and imitators. 

His “Francesca da Rimini,” a trage- 
dy in six acts, was first produced at the 
Broadway Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 26th, 1855, with E. L. Daven- 
port as Lanciotto (Giovanni) and 
Madam Ponisi as Francesca. It seems 
strange that although it was certainly 
a woman’s tragedy, and primarily the 
story of a woman’s faith, love and 
shame, most of the dramatists have 
considered the rdle of her husband the 
“star” part, and the piece has been cast 
accordingly. The first version of the 
theme to have been written specially for 
an actress was D’Annunzio’s, which 
was dedicated to “The divine Eleanora 
Dusé,” inspired and acted by her, as 
will be noted later. 


Various Versions 


THE year following, F. Marion 
Crawford, the popular novelist, en- 
deavored to perform a similar mission 
for Sarah Bernhardt. His version of 
“Francesca da: Rimini” was the first 
performed by Madam Sarah in Paris 
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in April, 1902, and the following June 
in London. She made a costly produc- 
tion, and evidently had great hopes for 
the piece, but it failed to strike the pop- 
ular fancy either in Paris or in England 
and was withdrawn from her réper- 
toire, although Sarah’s age was no 
handicap, as at that time she was play- 
ing “Izeyl” and other pieces like the 
Barbier version of “Jeanne d’ Arc” in 
which she represented young women— 
and contrived somehow to look as 
young as the characters demanded. 
One of the first actresses to make a 
genuine impression as Francesca was 
Marie Wainwright, who played the part 
in Lawrence Barrett’s revival of the 
Boker drama, which William Winter 
characterized as “one of the most im- 
portant events of this period.” Barrett 
was the star, however, and naturally in 
consequence the “Hip Broken” Lanci- 
otto attracted more attention than the 
object of his sorrows. It is interesting 
to recall that Otis Skinner, who played 
Paolo with Barrett, made another re- 
vival of the piece a few years ago, as- 
suming Barrett’s role and casting Au- 
brey Boucicault for “Paolo the beauti- 
ful.” Mr. Skinner’s production was 
sumptuous and his acting attracted 
critical praise in all parts of the coun- 
try, but the mechanical construction of 
the piece had begun to protrude itself 
upon audiences and they did not receive 
it as favorably as in the earlier day. - 
Stephen Phillips recast the story into 
beautiful dramatic poetry on a com- 
mission from George Alexander, to 
whom the printed volume was dedicated 
and who presented the work with a 
costly mounting at the St. James The- 
atre in London. It was in four acts and 
is a literary gem, much praised by lov- 
ers of poetry, but it failed of anything 
like the success of Boker’s version— 
perhaps for that reason, because the 
obvious attempt and successful issue of 
the desire to be literary, retarded the 
dramatic action, and the story always 
demanded by miscellaneous audiences 
in the theatre was not so directly and 
forcibly told as in the older American 
version. “Paolo and Francesca” had a 
considerable sale in America for a vol- 
ume of poetry and was warmly praised 
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by the critics, because, as before stated, 
the world will not let the story of the 
two lovers of Rimini die; and any in- 
telligent attempt to recast it into 


modern requirements of the stage or li- 
brary is always welcome. 


The Eternal Triangle 


AND the story does survive. An in- 
teresting volume might be written to 
prove that the authors of hundreds of 
plays have drawn upon the chief inci- 
dent in this tragedy for the pivot upon 
which to hang similar episodes in 
modern dramas. It has been a particu- 
larly attractive feature among French 
writers—the eternal triangle of wife, 
husband and family friend apparently 
never becomes stale. Zola, Bernstein, 
Hervieu, and others have reveled in it. 
Even the ultra-modernism and realism 
of the American Eugene Walter: found 
its first great expression in the same 
theme, modified to meet modern re- 
——— There are only about two 

ozen tragic situations possible and one 
is inclined to believe that the other — 
twenty-three have been neglected, when 
looking over the plots of modern drama 
and analyzing them with the Rimini 
story in mind. 

It was naturally a theme that would 
appeal to Gabriele D’ Annunzio, the 
Italian poet who was at the time under 
the spell of Eleanora Duse—his coun- 
try-woman whom he cruelly mistreated 
in the affair of “Il Fuoco,” that novel in 
which he exposed to the world all the 
secrets of their love and laid bare a 
woman’s soul for a mocking world to 
sneer at, smile or pity. Dusé is said to 
have sworn vengeance upon her be- 
trayer and at the time was currently re- 
ported to have declared that she would 
kill him. Shortly afterwards D’Annun- 
zio announced that death was near and 
he gave his promise to the world that 
it would know him no more inside of a 
year. But death failed to summon him, 
either as the result of a woman’s scorn 
or from natural causes. He still lives 
and by one ruse or another contrives 
to be one of the best advertisers among 
literary workers. 
work, novel, or drama, there is a blast 
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of trumpets that attracts the attention 
of the world from its workaday af- 
fairs. Thus his most recent play, “The 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastien” was pro- 
. duced at the Chatelet Theatre in Paris 
amid scenes as exciting as those attend- 
ing the premiére of “Chantecler” by 
Edmond Rostand, who better than any 
of the French authors perhaps, knows 
the value of publicity. 


Duse and D’Annunzio 


THE “Francesca da Rimini” of D’- 
Annunzio was produced for the first 
time at Rome, December 9, 1901, with 
Dusé in the name part and amid scenes 
that had not been equaled in a Euro- 
pean theatre since the premiére of 
“Hernani” at Paris. Others had made 
it a tragedy of two lovers; D’Annunzio 
made it a tragedy of an age of blood 
and attempted with some success to in- 
corporate in its scenes a symbolical rep- 
resentation of thirteenth century life 
in Italy. He declared prior to the pro- 
duction that although certain critics had 
considered Dante’s reference to the 
Rimini incident the most sublime pas- 
sage in all literature, he had excelled 
Dante and others who attempted the 
theme. His researches preceding com- 
position of the drama were said to have 
been stupendous—“worthy of Dante 
himself.” He filled the work with tech- 
nical terms relating to medieval life and 
warfare, doubtless taking Flaubert’s 
“Salambo” as his model, and assumed 
to employ only “the language of Fran- 
cesa’s time.” 

The performance ran for over five 
hours at Rome, with mingled bravos, 
cat-calls and hisses. Duse completely 
captivated her first audiences, for the 
first time in the history of the heroine 
upon the stage, giving due prominence 
to Francesca and relegating the lover to 
his proper niche as the coward. It was 
exalted melodrama with the beating of 
drums, dangerous toying with Greek 
fire and all the clash and clamor of 
medieval warfare. After a few. per- 
formances the author consented to va- 
rious cuts in the text so that it was 


much improved when presented at 


Florence. After all possible revisions, 
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however, it continued to run four hours 
when seen at the Lessing Theatre in 
Berlin and was only a trifle shorter 
when presented by Duse in America 
during the disastrous tour in which she 
declined to desert D’Annunzio—as she 
expressed it—and continued to play his 
works although the public was begging 
for her to return to her earlier réper- 
toire. 

Evidently Duse had forgotten her 
vow to kill the poet on sight. While she 
was in America she added her auto- 
graph to a volume of “Il Fuoco,” in 
which he had already written his name. 

The acting version of the piece was 
printed at Milan by the Fratelli Treves, 
on elegant paper, with unusual attention 
to typographical beauty, and sent out 
in elaborate bindings. It was translated 
into English by Arthur Symons in 
1902, an attempt being made to preserve 
the meter of the original verse. 


Maeterlinck Tries His Hand 


THE Rimini theme was one that 
could not fail_to make its appeal to 
Maurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian mys- 
tic, who has taken so many popular 
legends and medieval tales as the basis 
of. his dramas. ““Monna Vanna” doubt- 
less sprang from the Godiva story; 
“Ariane et Barbe Blew’ was merely a 
splendid dramatic exposition of the 
ancient folk tale. “Sister Beatrice” was 
from the “Ballad of a Nun.” “Pelleas 
et Melisande’ was a re-writing of the 
Francesca tragedy with the substitution 
of other names, a transfer of locale to 
the azure Nowhere-land of Belgian 
fantasy. 

The poet has acknowledged his in- 
debtedness to his wife, Mlle. Georgette 
Leblanc, the actress, for the inspiration © 
of the work and she appears to be par- 
tial to it out of all the plays written by 
her husband, but Mlle. Leblanc’s influ- 
ence was in no way comparable in the 
matter to that of Francesca herself and 
the impression from a simple reading 
of the tale. It has been frequently rep- 
resented on the continental stage, in 
America, and during the past season re- 
ceived a series of matinée performances 
in London, the two principal parts be- 
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ing assumed by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
and Martin Haney. The English trans- 
lation was made by J. W. Mackall and 
incidental music by Gabriel Faure, 
which later is tinged with the romance 
of the land of nowhere. Among the no- 
table performances of this work were 
special matinées at which Mrs, Camp- 
bell appeared as Melisande to the 
Pelleas of Madam Bernhardt, and that 
given at the Abbey of Saint-Wandrille, 
the country home of the Maeterlincks, 
in September, 1910, with Mile. Leblanc 
as the heroine. This performance fol- 
lowed one of “Macbeth” within the 
ancient abbey and attracted attention 
throughout the world, chiefly owing to 
the reports of the affairs written by 
Madam Maeterlinck herself, in the 
manner of her husband’s prose and per- 
haps under the guidance of his sugges- 
tions and the revisions from his blue 
pencil. 

In the Maeterlinck drama Francesca 
becomes the beautiful and innocent 
maiden Melisande, who is discovered by 
the elderly Golaud at a pool in the 
wood. “Come with me” he says. 
“Where?” she inquires. “I do not 
know ; I too am lost.” So they are mar- 
ried and before long Melisande is seen 
in the company of the handsome 
Pelleas. She loses her wedding ring in 
the Fountain of the Blind, lies to her 
husband about having lost it in a cave 
and is sent by him to find it. Night 
falls; she is accompanied by Pelleas; 
and the elderly husband comes upon 
them and stabs them for their sins. 
Pelleas dies immediately; Melisande 
escapes to the castle, but dies from her 


- wounds. 


The Francesca Theme in Opera 


THE latest version of the Francesca 
theme is the five-act lyric drama based 
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upon Maeterlinck’s work by Claude 
Debussy. The composer has succeeded 
in interpreting the soul and spirit of 
the theme in masterly style, maintaining 
the dreamy atmosphere created by the 
poet and in certain quarters being cred- 
ited with the evolution of a new musical 
form. It is known to America chiefly by 
reason of the telling characterization 
of the heroine by Mary Garden, who 
counts Melisande one of the favorite 
roles of her répertoire. 

The first opera of consequence based 
upon the Rimini theme was a tragic 
work called “Francesca da Rimini” by 
the brilliant young composer, Hermann 
Goetz, of whom so much was expected. 
He died at the age of thirty-six, which 
is usually given as the excuse for his 
failure to fulfill the prophecies of his 
youth. When one recalls what was ac- 
complished before that age by Purcell, 
‘Mozart and Mendelssohn, however, it 
is plain that some other reason than an 
early death must be given for his fail- 
ure. His opera based on Shakespeare’s 
“The Taming of the Shrew” was a big 
success and by it he is remembered. He 
wrote only two acts of “Francesca,” 
and after his death the score was com- 
pleted by Ernst Frank. : 

The Rimini theme has been the in-- 
spiration of various composers of or- 
chestral works, chief of which are the 
symphonic poems by Liszt and Tschai- 
kowsky. Dr. Luigi Tonini of Rimini 
has devoted a life of research to the 
subject and has given the world a mass 
of information concerning the two fam- 
ilies that is interesting to specialists and 
which at certain points attacks the ro- 
mantic glitter of the story. The world 
is not grateful to him for his labor, 
however, preferring to accept and re- 
peat the legendary love tale that during 
the centuries has been evolved from a 
public scandal and bloody murder. 
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BATES * 


A SHORT STORY BY A FAMOUS ACTRESS 


OR the third successive evening, 

Nora Bailey intuitively felt the pres- 

ence of an unknown friend in the 
audience. For the third time she paused 
momentarily in the midst of her “big 
scene” and peered across the footlights, 
trying to pierce the bright curtain they 
made between her and the theatre audi- 
torium. For the third night she gave 
her head an almost imperceptible shake 
when she failed to locate the person 
whose presence she so clearly felt. With 
the little shake of her head, she at the 
same time threw off the spell and re- 
turned to her work. 


Through the remainder of the per- 
formance, however, her thoughts kept 
recurring to the strange experience. 
She had not been at all well when the 
“Winning Way” company reached De- 
troit and to-night she was feverish to 
the verge of petulancy, her impatience 
being directed principally toward her- 
self. When the curtain went down after 
the second act, she hurried to her dress- 
ing room and gave herself a little cur- 
tain lecture. 

“Nora Bailey,”—she shook her finger 
at the reflection in the mirror,—“you are 
too stupid for anything. Don’t think you 
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have so much finer sensibilities than 
other people and that your intuitions are 
never at fault. The trouble with you is 
that you are not well; it’s your nerves, 
and not your intuition.” 

Her mother entered, bubbling with 
joy at the enthusiasm the audience had 
shown over her daughter’s acting. Her 
exclamations of delight were suddenly 
halted at sight of Nora’s pale face. 

“Why, Nora, my child!” Mrs. Bailey 
caught her face and looked intently into 
it. “Nora, you are sick! You must take 
a rest! You must not play to-morrow!” 

“Now, mother,”—the actress brought 
all her art into play and tried to appear 
happy—“you’re just making a lot out 
of nothing. I’m a little tired, that’s alk. 
Vil be all right to-morrow. And besides, 
it’s silly to talk of my not playing. 
There’s no one to take my place.” 

In attempting to allay her mother’s 
fear, Nora succéeded in talking herself 
into a better frame of mind, and when 
the curtain arose for the third and last 
act she felt more like herself. She had 
scarcely made her entrance, however, 
when the sense of the nearness of a 
friend returned even stronger than be- 
fore. She was conscious of it all through 
her “heavy” scene. When she was left 
alone for a few moments, she stared 
across the footlights. A tall young man 
arose from the second box on the left, 
returned her stare for an instant, turned 
and left the theatre. 

“That’s the man,” Nora thought. 
“But who is he? I’ve never seen him 
before, have I? I cannot remember— 
but I know I haven't.” 

The climax required all her attention 
and the young man was forgotten until 
after the play. While dressing, she over- 
heard some of the members of the com- 
pany talking of an accident that had 
occurred in front of the theatre, when a 
young man had tripped and fallen down 
the stairs, being so severely hurt that 
he was taken to the hospital. Nora knew 
instantly that he was her stranger 
friend. Again she wondered who he was 
and whether she had ever seen him be- 
fore, but a great feeling of weariness 
had come over her and her thoughts 
skipped aimlessly from subject to sub- 
ject. 
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The following morning Nora awoke 
with a start as she recalled that it was 
matinée day. She essayed to arise, but 
her head fell heavily back on the pillow 
and she called to her mother. 

“T don’t feel well, mother,” she said 
weakly, “You'd better calla doctor and 
then tell Mr. Manville so he can find 
some one to take my part at the mati- 
née.” 

Mrs. Bailey, panic-stricken at the 
thought that her only child and her 
hitherto very independent daughter was 
helpless, attended to the errands as well 
as she could, and while waiting for the 
arrival of the physician which the hotel 
manager had sent for, vainly tried to re- © 
lieve Nora. Half an hour later Dr. Ben- 
son arrived, a midgle aged, pompous 
man of medicine, who gravely made his 
examination and with even greater 
gravity, pronounced sentence. 

“Nervous and wunstrung,” “he said, 
“On the verge of a nervous breakdown. 
She should be taken to the hospital.” 

To the hospital Nora went, protesting 
mentally, but too weak to enter a verbal 
objection. When she became half de- 
lirious an hour later, giving her anxious 
mother another fear-tug at her heart, 
she mixed in with her jumble something 
about her “stranger friend.” 

There followed days of anxious wait- 
ing and watching for Mrs. Bailey, and 
days of weary suffering for the star. 
Each morning when Dr. Benson called 
to see his patient, he rubbed his hands 
with great satisfaction and pompously 
announced : 

“Ah, that is good! That is very good! 
We are getting the upper hand now, 
and we shall soon have her out of dan- 
ger. It is a great treatment, Mrs. 
Bailey,” he would add proudly, “for 
nervous breakdown. It seldom fails— 
my Own treatment, you_know.” 

The “Winning Way” company left 
on its uninterrupted journeyings, Man- 
ager Manville leaving kind words. of 
sympathy and encouragement for Miss 
Bailey with her mother. 

On the fourth day, in spite of Dr. 
Benson’s assurances, Mrs. Bailey de- 
manded a consultation. She could see 
no improvement. Instead, she declared, 
her daughter was continually growing 


















“weaker and her fever was not being 
checked at all. Dr. Benson protested ve- 
hemently that the treatment was the 


oa very best that could be devised, but the 


frantic mother stood her ground. The 
“nurse kept her face averted during the 
argument, though from time to time 
she nodded her head slightly as Mrs. 
Bailey spoke. 

Another middle-aged physician, a 
friend of Dr. Benson, was called into 
consultation. He agreed with his col- 
league in every detail. The case was a 
serious one, he said, and his friend had 
done all that any physician could do. A 
change. for the better might be looked 
for at any moment. 

This gave Mrs. Bailey fresh courage 
and hope and stilled her fears for two 
days more. There was no change, how- 
ever, unless it might have been for the 
worse. Miss Bailey was half delirious 
most of the time, and her mild ravings 
continued to add to her mother’s fears. 
Another ‘consultation was demanded by 
Mrs, Bailey, with the same result, An- 
other two days of anxious waiting and 
watching followed, with Nora gradually, 
but quite perceptibly growing worse. At 
times, Nora would seem to improve, but 
these periods would be followed by mo- 
ments of relapse, after which the patient 
‘was noticeably worse. 

Mrs. Bailey intuitively felt that Dr. 
Benson was not handling the case prop- 
erly, but she could not tell in what re- 
spect. She was almost beside herself 
after Nora’s third relapse. 

Dr. Benson had examined his patient, 
prescribed a change of medicine and 
had called the nurse out of the room. 

“The end is near,” the physician told 
the nurse. “This last medicine may pro- 
long her life a few hours. Notify me 
‘when any change takes place.” 

The new medicine, a sedative, put 
Nora into a deep sleep and the nurse 
left the patient with Mrs. Bailey. As 
she walked down the corridor in the 
men’s ward she met another nurse. 

“Miss Bailey is dying,” she said, “and 
I believe it’s because of a wrong diag- 
nosis. Dr. Benson is treating her for 
nervous breakdown and if I know any- 
thing about symptoms she has typhoid 
fever. He’s a little dippy on the subject 
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of nervous diseases—especially among 
actresses.” 

Ries don’t you report to Dr. Mar- 
vin?” 

“What good would it do,” Nora’s 
nurse replied. “Dr. Benson is on the 
Hospital Board and he would have Dr. 
Marvin discharged from the hospital if 


interfered with. Besides, I might be 


mistaken.” 

“Well,” the other nurse said finally, 
“it isn’t every patient that has a doctor 
who knows his case as well as the one 
I have. You see, Dr, Neville has insisted 
all the time in prescribing for himself. 
He'll be out in a week.” 

Some time later Dr. Marvin, head 
physician at Trinity Hospital, was sur- 
prised to receive a request from young 
Dr. Neville, asking him to call at his 
ward on a matter of urgent importance. 
Dr. Neville had recently come to Detroit 
from an eastern city, and had quickly 
established himself as one of the leading 
physicians, several important  discov- 
eries by him giving him an international 
fame. He was just recovering from the 
effects of a bad accident. 

“Dr. Marvin,” said Neville, “I have 
good cause to believe that a patient in 
this hospital is dying because of a mis- 
understanding of her case.” 

The house physician expressed his 
surprise and wish for further informa- 
tion. Dr. Neville repeated the conversa- 
tion between the two nurses, which he 
had overheard, adding: 

“Now, Marvin, something must be 
done—and you must do it.” 

“What can I do?” Marvin asked. “I 
cannot change physicians unless Miss 
— or her mother asks me to, can 

“You could suggest to Mrs. Bailey 
that another physician might be tried:” 

Dr. Marvin looked dubious -and the 
other went on: rapidly. 

“Come, Marvin, I know you don’t 
value your position above a human life.” 

“Of course not—but there is no cer- 
tainty that we could save Miss Bailey.” 

“Let’s take a chance,” Neville spoke 
pleadingly. “Try my way. Dr. Benson 
has admitted he cannot do any more and 
is just waiting for her to die. Let me is- 
sue instructions to the nurse—to be fol- 



















































lowed, at least until Dr. Benson returns. 
He need not be told even then. We 
may save a valuable life, and if we fail, 
no one but we three need know we 
made the attempt. From what I hear, 
the case is at the crisis. You go and see 
Miss Bailey, send the nurse to me, and 
I'll give her my instructions. We must 
act at once.” 

More persuasion was needed, but Dr. 
Neville was eloquent and as Dr. Mar- 
vin’s heart was not calloused by contact 
with suffering and death, he at last 
gave in. 

The nurse eagerly fell in with the new 
plan, the prospect of losing her place 
weighing little in her mind against the 
possibility of saving her patient. She 
left Dr. Benson’s medicines where they 
were, but told Mrs. Bailey a new pre- 
scription would be tried. All night the 
nurse sat beside the bed, watching the 
actress’s fight against death. At the 
same time Dr. Neville, in his own ward, 
watched, seeming to see through the 
walls and to be at Nora’s side in mind 
if not in body. When day dawned, Nora 
was sleeping quietly, her fever had 
dropped three degrees and the battle 
seemed won. 

Nora awakened about nine o’clock, in 
her right mind and greatly improved. 
Presently the nurse left, cautioning her 
not to talk, and Nora smiled as she 
watched her mother’s happy face. A 
few minutes later they heard Dr. Ben- 
son stalking down the corridor, speak- 
ing in angry tones to the nurse. 

“It’s come to a pretty pass in this 
hospital,” he said, “when a doctor isn’t 
called when his patient dies.” 

“Sh,” the nurse cautioned, “Miss 
a isn’t dead—she’s going to get 
well.” 

Dr. Benson snorted and stalked into 
the room with a surly greeting. His 
words had startled Mrs. Bailey, but the 
mother’s joy was too great to be blan- 
keted and she exclaimed: 

“Oh, doctor, Nora’s so much better 
this morning. That new medicine was 
just the thing.” 

“What new medicine?” he thundered, 
while the nurse made a vain effort to 
catch Mrs. Bailey’s eye with her shak- 
ing head. 
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“The medicine you sent last night 
after you went away,” Mrs. Bailey re- 
plied innocently. 

Dr. Benson spied a small vial on the 
table—the nurse had forgotten to hide 
it—grabbed it, read the label, and 
turned and glared at the nurse. 

“Where did you get this?” 

“Why,” she replied with assumed 
surprise, “didn’t you send it last night?” 

“No,” he thundered, “and you know I 
did not. I’ll have you discharged imme- 
diately, young woman, for disobeying 
orders. The idea of a nurse refusing to 
give the medicine I prescribe, and sub- 
stituting something else.” He held up 
the bottle. “I never thought of giving 
her this, and she can’t take any more.” 

Mrs. Bailey caught his hand as he 
was about to throw the vial through the 
window. She was thoroughly aroused. 

“Now see here, Dr. Benson,” she ex- 
claimed, “you may get this young 
woman discharged, but you shall not 
give my daughter any more of your own 
medicine. You're discharged now. Do 
you hear me! Now!” 

The astonished man turned from Mrs. 
Bailey to the nurse, and again de- 
manded : 

“Who prescribed this medicine ?” 

The door opened and Dr. Neville was 
pushed in on a wheel chair. He spoke ~ 
pleasantly. 

“Good morning, Dr. Benson. Good 
morning, Mrs. Bailey.” He turned to- 
ward Nora, who was staring at him. 
“Feeling better, aren’t you, Miss 
Bailey?” 

Her eyes brightened and opened 
wider, when Dr. Benson said savagely: 

“Huh! I suppose you are responsible 
for this—this breach of discipline.” 

“TI am responsible for that, if that is 
what you mean.” Neville pointed to the 
bottle. “It seems to have done the 
work.” 

“You!” exclaimed the star’s mother. 
“T don’t know who you are, but if you 
are a doctor, I wish you would please 
take my daughter’s case at once—and 
alone.” She glared at *Benson, who 
stalked out without replying. 

“Well, well!” Neville spoke in a 
soothing tone. “We’ve had altogether 
too much excitement. Mrs. Bailey, you 





go and get a long sleep, and don’t come 
back here until to-morrow. The nurse 
can take care of your daughter. Rest is 


. what she needs most. I’ll go back and 


_ take a dose of my own medicine.” 

Nora’s recovery was slow, but steady. 
It was two weeks before Dr. Neville 
‘permitted her to ask him any questions. 
Dering those two weeks many things 
happened. 

_Two .days after Mrs. Bailey dis- 
charged Dr. Benson she received an 
ahonymous letter—subsequently discov- 
ered to have been written by Benson— 
stating that Dr. Neville, who was “mak- 
ing love to your daughter, has a wife 
and family living in this city.” Mrs. 
Bailey gave the letter to Dr. Neville, 
who turned it over to the Hospital 
Board, with a report on the Bailey case. 

Dr. Neville’s charges were upheld by 

Dr. Marvin and the nurse, and the 
‘Board began an investigation. Dr. Ben- 
‘son was asked to resign from the Board, 
and Neville, Marvin and the nurse were 
‘exonerated. 
- “T feel sorry for Benson,” Neville 
told Miss Bailey when the result of the 
inquiry was known, “but he really is 
half insane on the subject of nervous 
disorders and until he is cured of that 
hallucination he isn’t safe. The medical 
association will ask him to discontinue 
his practice.” 

“I feel sorry for him,” Nora replied, 
“but I’m very glad you happened to be 
here to send that medicine to me. It’s 
funny I didn’t know you were here be- 
fore then.” 

He looked his surprise and Nora con- 
tinued : 

“The first three 
nights of our per- 
formances here you 
were at the theatre, 
weren’t you?” He 
nodded. “I thought 
so. I felt each night 
that some one was 
in the audience 
whom I knew, and 
on the third night I 
saw you—that was 
the night you were 
hurt, wasn’t it?” 
He nodded. “But 
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the funny thing about it all,”—she - 


spoke half to herselfi—“is that I can- 
not remember ever seeing you before. 
Have I?” 

“TI think not,” Dr. Neville replied, 
“though I have seen you; for five years 
I-have counted you as the best friend 
I have. Shall I tell you about it?” 

“Yes, indeed! Please tell me.” 

“Tt was five years ago this month 
when you opened in New York in ‘The 
Answer’—that play in which the argu- 
ments in favor of suicide are all shat- 
tered. I saw the opening performance, 
intending immediately afterwards to 
end my own life. Everything had been 
going wrong for me; my wife’s health 
was not ; my practice was not 
sufficient to pay my expenses; I was 
heavily in debt; some of my discoveries, 
upon which I had counted hopefully, 
had turned out worthless, . 

“All through the play that night it 
seemed to me that though you appeared 
to be speaking to one of the characters, 
really you were speaking. directly to me. 
I took your arguments as answers to my 
own doubts and discouragements. 
went home feeling better. The next 
night I saw the play again, and the next 
and the next. From that-time my affairs 
began to mend, and I have always 
counted my success as due to you.” 

Nora stared at him a moment before 
she comprehended. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “do you 
know, I felt that I was helping people 
in that play—that I was giving a mes- 
sage of good cheer. Of course it isn’t 
strange, then, that I should have felt 
it when one who 
had heard the mes- 
sage came again 
to see me.—How 
is Mrs. Neville 
now ?” 

“Well,” he re- 
plied, “and very 
grateful to you. 
She wants you to 
come to see us as 
soon as you can.” 

“That's some 
more of Nora’s 
good luck,” she 
replied, laughing. 
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e Omar Sami 


TheADVENTURES of2 
DALLYH®D SPIELER 


4 PRM E WILLIAM Soc 


‘THE AUTHOR of this lively and interesting article is one of the best known “spielers” in 
the circus and “side-show” world. Many articles have been written about “spielers” but here 
for the first time one of that curious profession writes about himself and his extraordinary work, 


NE day a long number of years 
ago, I was “making an opening” 
in front of a side-show called 

“The Flying Lady.” It was at a county 
fair and next to our exhibit a real Hin- 
doo named Abdul Something-or-other 
had a fortune-telling booth. As I was 
spieling, or “lecturing,” to a slim hand- 
ful of people, a small dog belonging to 
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the Hindoo ran out of the adjoining 
tent and began to bark loudly at me. 
Observing that the attention of my little 
crowd had been thus sadly distracted, I 
had begun to give up hope of luring the 
folk into our show when Abdul, the 
fortune-teller, ran up in front of the 
platform on which I was standing, and 
started to swear at me in his native 
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-_ tongue for trying to steal his dog. In a 
flash an idea came to me. I began to 
chide Abdul in “Hindoo” (especially 
manufactured for the occasion) at the 
top of my voice. In a minute, I had 
regained the attention of the crowd 
that by this time had been increased 
three-fold. And in two more minutes 
I had the whole lot of them paying 
their dimes to see the “flying lady.” 
















Abdallah—of Connecticut 


MY PARTNER in this show was 
the late J. B. Morris, and together 
we immediately made up our minds 
that I had to forsake my natural ap- 
pearance and become a Hindoo, to in- 
crease my spieler effectiveness in this 
particular section of the country (it 
was in Delaware). Morris hurried over 
to the Hindoo’s tent, pacified him and 
bought his suit for ten dollars. In half 
an hour, I was in the suit, burnt cork 
Was on my face, my name was Abdal- 
lah (the only thing Morris and I could 
think of that sounded Hindoo), and I 
was talking “Hindoo” to the crowd in 
front of our show. Abdallah was one 
of my first side-show spieler names. 
And it was and is as far from my real 
one as my birthplace, New Canaan, 
Connecticut, is from Moscow. I was 
born and bred in the little Connecticut 
town, went through the district gram- 
mar and high school there and took a 
two years’ course in one of the well 
known New England colleges. There 
never was, will be or can be a success- 
ful ballyhoo talker without an educa- 
tion. Let me tell you first, however, 
where I got the name by which I am 
now and have for many years been 
known all over the show section of 
America. i 
made enough money to satisfy us, I 

After the “Flying Lady” show had 
took several other exhibits around the 
country and still acted as Abdallah. 
Then I fell in with a showman named 
Kerr who suggested to me that Abdal- 
lah had a “fakey” sound and that I 
ought to get a Hindoo name that 
sounded more real. There are a lot of 
good ones in “The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam,” he said. “Why go further?” 
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said I. “I'll call myself Omar.” “But,” 
said Kerr, “you'll have to have a last 
name.” Some days previous to this we 
had planned to put my name up in big 
white block lettefs in front of our 
show, and there were a lot of these 
letters in the garret of an old shop near 
the show-grounds where we were ex- 
hibiting. “I’ll go up there,” I told Kerr, 
“and pick out a last name.” When I 
got up in the attic, however, I found 
mostly letters that the other showmen 
couldn’t use, such as Z’s and X’s and 
Y’s, After searching around for a while, 
however, I found an I, an S, an M and 
an A. I juggled these around and Sami 
was the result. And thus was Omar 
Sami, the Hindoo from New Canaan, 
Connecticut, born to the show world! 


What is a Ballyhoo? 


BEFORE going further, I want to 
say that the inside story of the ballyhoo 
and its spieler has not only never been 
written, but has never even been told 
accurately by word of mouth, it seems, 
to persons outside the inner circle. I 
can’t tell you why this is; it surely is 
beyond me. I only know that it is a 
fact. I have read the few articles and 
fiction stories relating to the side-show 
sphere that have appeared, and not one 
of them—including the fiction stories 
—has been generally accurate. In the 
first place, the simple definition of the 
terms has uniformly been wrong. A 
ballyhoo, as is generally supposed, is 
not a barker or spieler or talker in 
front of a circus, fair-or Midway side- 
show, but is the free outside show, the 
gratuitous exhibit given to attract the 
attention of people and aid in luring 
them into the main tent. The man who 
talks or “lectures” (as you call it) in 
the ballyhoo is not a barker, although 
that is the term commonly applied to 
him by writers on the outside. A barker, 
in the very strict phraseology of our 
world, is a despised, unlettered individ- 
ual who sells frankfiirters or something 
of the vulgar sort. It is as if a huckster 
were to be compared to a political 
stump speaker. The “lecturer” is the 
spieler or, to give him another name 
in wide usage among us, the talker. I 






























































am, therefore, not a ballyhoo (thank 
Heaven!) or a barker (thank Heaven 
doubly !!), but a spieler. I have been 
one for the last thirty years. I was, with 
the Washburn boys, one of the first to 
have taken up and developed the busi- 
ness as you know it to-day. I do not be- 
lieve I exaggerate, either, when I say 
it is the queerest, trickiest trade in the 
world, But you shal! be the judge of 
that. 


Education Necessary to “Spieler” 


I GOT the fever to go into the side- 
show-talking business when I was in 
the third grade at high school. With 
several of my boy friends, I used to 
give magic-lantern shows in our back 
yard and my talking in the front yard 
invariably drew lots of passers-by into 
the bask yard at one cent a head. That 
gave me my cue. Why not become a 
professional show talker? There never 
had been such a thing, but there cer- 
tainly must be a field—and a mighty 
lucrative one! Thus I reasoned. I real- 
ized that I needed an education, how- 
ever, because my vocabulary, diction, 
knowledge of people and customs, et 
cetera, were as yet very weak. 

So I bided my time and kept on go- 
ing to school regularly. Without this 
schooling I feel certain I never would 
have succeeded in my work. Without a 
fair knowledge of literature and the 
languages, no spieler can possibly get 
along. Of course, I am speaking only 
of the higher class of spielers. Anyone 
can spiel, but very few can spiel profit- 
ably. It’s the same in law. It is easy 
to be a shyster lawyer, but another 
thing to be a sound, sure-footed, sure- 
fire one. It is the same, too, in medicine. 
A capable, experienced spieler finds 
himself possessed of a remunerative 
field of endeavor. He can make more 
in his line than can many a doctor or 
lawyer of the same relative experience. 
If he is an adept in his line, he will 
find himself taken into partnership by 


well-to-do side-show promoters very 
- quickly, for an able spieler can fre- 


quently clear as high as seven or eight 
ening dollars a day for his little 
show. 
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The Red Brick Tied with Blue 
Ribbon 


THE success of shows of the sort of 
which we are treating rests almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the spieler. The 
greatest side-show in the world will be 
a complete flivver, a dire failure, unless 
it has the right kind of talker out in 
front to make the people believe it is 
the greatest show in the world. The 
worth-while spieler is the man who can 
make crowds of rubes pay ten cents 
apiece to enter a tent in order to see an 
ordinary red brick tied with blue rib- 
bon and then, when they come out, 
make them agree that it was a fine 
show and worth the money. The spieler, 
as you may infer from this, must not 
concern himself alone with getting 
crowds into the show, but he must also 
be of material assistance in getting 
them out of the show satisfied. Or, at 
least, he must soften their complaints 
in such a manner that the fresh crowd 
of about-to-become-patrons will not 
hear them or, if they do hear them, will 
be tricked into believing the complaints 
are really not complaints at all. 

You must not be led to believe from 
this, however, that the work of the 
ballyhoo spieler must be crooked to 
make a hit and to achieve success. Not 
at all! The spieler who misinforms his 
crowds utterly as to the show inside 
will find himself out of a job in two 
years’ time. Why? Because, when he 
plays the country fairs the second time 
’round the loop, the people will recog- 
nize him as the man who deceived them 
and will steer clear of his exhibits. The 
show itself, the exhibit inside the tent, 
may be a fake—but the spieler must be 
straight! You think this is paradoxical, 
but it is not. Take the case of the red 
brick I mentioned above, for instance. 
Now, that brick tied with the piece of 
blue ribbon is a fake pure and simple, 
scarcely worth ten cents to see. But the 
spieler must convince the crowd that 
it is worth a dime to have a look at it! 
Do you get the distinction? In other 
words, the spieler of standing cannot 
tell the crowd that “in this tent we 
have the biggest ruby in the world” ~ 
and then show them the plain, everyday 
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red brick; but he can legitimately (ac- 
cording to the lights as we see them) 
inform them that “the brick in this 
tent has an unwritten history as weird 
as that of the Pyramids of Egypt.” 
(Maybe, forsooth, it has! Who 
knows?) 


Side-Show Standards 


THE spieler cannot legitimately fool 
the crowd as to the object itself, but he 
may go as far as he likes about its as- 
sociations, history, et cetera. And in 
doing this, he is permitted by the silent 
rules of the show game, to pose as any- 
thing from a Hindoo (as I have been 
doing for so long) to a cannibal. It is 
absolutely essential for a “millionaire 
spieler,” as they call the leaders in our 
profession in the inside circle, to be a 
good actor. Oh no, not a good actor 
necessarily according to the standards 
of the theatre, but a good actor accord- 
ing to side-show standards. Sometimes, 
honestly, the difference is not so great 
as you may believe. I have known one 
or two spielers who were as good char- 
acter actors as some of New York 
reputation whose work I had observed 
closely on the dramatic stage. To in- 
dicate the necessity of being an actor in 
my calling, let me tell you of some of 
the réles I have played during my spiel- 
er career. 

The first show I ever went with (this 
was thirty years ago) was the so-called 
“Most Mastodonic Circus In the 
World.” It was owned by a German 
known to the show world as Big Otto 
and consisted of an exceptionally large 
tent, two goats, one cow and Otto’s 
wife, who was the clown. Otto had 
conceived the idea that all you needed 
to convince the good country folk of 
America that you had a fine circus was 
a big tent. He was right, at that! But 
he found he was not making money as 
quickly as he should. I met him when 
the “circus” was playing New Canaan 
(it was during the summer vacation) 
and suggested to him the idea that had 
long been working around and develop- 
ing in the back of my head, the idea 
of a professional spieler. I persuaded 
Otto in quick order that he needed a 
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man to convince the people of the truth 
of their belief that the big tent signified 
a big circus inside it, and he gave me 
my first job. I received thirty dollars a 
week as a starter, which, as I had fig- 
ured out two years before, was con- 
siderably more than I could have made 
at the beginning either as a doctor or 
lawyer. 
“Captain El Dorado” 


MY FIRST spieler rdle, to get 
quickly to the subject in hand, was 
“Captain El Dorado, the Most Intrepid 
Discoverer and Explorer in the° 
World.” (Almost everything in our 
business is “the most superlative some- 
thing in the world.” My chief “dis- 
covery” had been the “educated cow” 
in the show. The only way that cow 
was educated was in the matter of ap- 
petite. It ate so much it almost broke 
us. But, when it came to education, the 
people in whose communities where we 
exhibited that year didn’t have any- 
thing on the cow—so they never no- 
ticed the discrepancy between fact and 
our posters. : 

About six months after I went out 
with Big Otto’s “Mastodonic Collection 
of Wild Beasts of the Arena,” (still 
consisting only of the two goats and the 
cow, mind you!) we bought a horse 
and added it to our menagerie. We 
called the addition “the wild mount of 
the Shah of Persia.” I became “The 
Shah’s Special American Represerita- 
tive” in my spielings. It was not long © 
after the advent of the “Shah’s wild 
mount” (purchased from a grocery- 
man in Laporte, Indiana), that a colt 
was born unto our circus. An hour 
after the colt was born, Otto had had 
a new poster painted announcing “the 
smallest horse in the world” and I, in 
turn, became “Vladimir, the Russian 
Prince, Owner of the Most Valuable 
Animal Treasure in Either Hemi- 
sphere.” We put the colt in the cook 
tent and charged ten cents extra for a 
look at it. Before leaving Big Otto (al- 
though there are a hundred good stories 
about his show that must go untold 
here), it may interest you to know that 
to-day his circus has developed into an 
actual $100,000 animal show. 























After parting company with Big 
Otto, I spieled with fully half a hun- 
dred shows all over the United States 
and Canada over a period of many 
years. I have not the space to go fully 
into all the details of my adventures, but 
it will answer for my present purpose 
to tell you that among the other roles 
I played were those of “The First 
Messenger of the Chinese Emperor,” 
“The Most Desperate Highwayman in 
Colorado,” (always played out of Col- 
orado), an English Earl, “Discoverer 
of the Secret of Gold,” “Baffler of 
Electricity,” a Turk, a Kansas farmer, 
a United States Congressman, an octo- 
genarian, a fearless Alpine guide, a 
Montana miner, an African explorer, 
a South Sea navigator, a retired Eng- 
lish Army officer, a veteran of half a 
dozen wars—and so on, covering the 
field of all human and semi-human ac- 
tivities. 

Stranded in Mexico 


ONCE I went to Mexico with a wild 
animal show. The owner of the show 
was the husband of the bare-back rider. 
When we got to Pueblo, we hit an 
earthquake in which the owner’s wife 
was badly hurt by a statue of St. 
‘Anthony that was toppled off the 
Church of San Antonio (an incident 
still referred to in the show game as 
the only time St. Anthony ever fell) 
and the owner hurried away with her 
to a hospital across the border. The 
show had not been making any money 
among the greasers and we were ab- 
solutely broke. Before hurrying off, the 
owner told me (I was acting as spieler) 
to work the show back to the States. 
I didn’t want to, as you may well be- 
lieve, but I had to eat and, to eat, I had 
to get money somehow. There were 
ten animals in the show, a stable-boy 
and myself. It was distinctly up to me 
to become an “animal trainer” on the 
spot. And I did. 

I never had and never have trained 
an animal in my life (I am deathly 
afraid of them), but, as I have said, I 
had to eat. So did the stable-boy. We 
talked things over and the lad told me 
he could manage the tigers, lions and 
_bronchos quite well. “Good,” said I. 
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‘And we beat our tracks at once for Vera 
Cruz. We were billed to show there in 
the Teatro D’Hesa. I went to a second- 
hand store and bought myself nineteen 
medals with two of the three dollars 
in the advance sale (the whole sum 
borrowed temporarily from the theatre 
people). I ate a lot, donned the depart- 
ed Boss’s red uniform—and prepared 
to become a “wild animal trainer” in 
earnest. My knees got pretty shaky. 
When the hour for the performance 
came, I modestly announced myself to 
the crowd as “the favorite beast sub- 
duer of the crowned heads of Europe 
and Asia” (meanwhile tapping the 
numerous medals that adorned my 
trembling bosom). I made sure that the 
stable-boy was ready to enter the cage 
with me, made doubly sure that there 
were enough loaded pistols in the cage 
within easy reaching distance—and 
entered. 

The stable-boy put the beasts through 
their paces while I nervously made all 
the grandiloquent gestures and bows 
and caused the spectators to think I was 
the big guy—and we got away with it! 
The shiny medals had turned the trick. 
But that was my first, last and only ap- 
pearance in a cage as a “trainer.” I love 
my life and that’s no kid—if you will 
permit me to paraphrase a commonly 
quoted colloquialism. 


Becomes “World-Renowned Hypno- 
tist” 


AFTER my career as a “wild animal 
trainer,” -I scratched deep, jagged 
flashes of lightning across my medals 
with a pen-knife and became “Omar 
Sami, the World’s Renowned Hypno- 
tist.” The “Omar Sami” in more re- 
cent years has almost always remained 
the same, but the accompanying de- 
scriptive phrase has been subjected to 
constant change. As a “hypnotist,” I 
traveled around the New England 
country fair and state fair circuit for a 
year, putting subjects “under the influ- 
ence.” The “influence” was usually a 
quarter. For that amount of money, we 
used to hire subjects to succumb to my 
mysterious “power.” 

In Portland, Maine, a physician who 
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examined me actually declared that I 
must be possessed of hypnotic ability 
and the newspapers printed his state- 
ments! I made hint think so by sticking 
him slyly in the leg (while he was look- 
ing me in the eyes) with a fine needle 
inserted in the tip of my- shoe. I had 
told him I would cause him to suffer 
a sharp pain in the calf of his right leg 
and, while he was looking at my face 
to see what I was going to do with my 
“sinister eyes,” I twisted my long left 
leg back of his chair and stuck him. 
That just goes to show you that it is 
sometimes easier to fool professional 
men than plain rubes. 

I have also been “The Greatest De- 
tective in the World” for nine months. 
I went nameless during this period “to 
make it more mysterious.” “I know 
every criminal’s name—no criminal 
knows mine!” was the form of my 
spiel: This was in connection with a 
side-show called “Alias Kid Allen.” 
In the ballyhoo, I had eight actual 
former crooks in prison garb. I got 
them to work for me for ten dollars a 
week. They were broke, had to earn 
a living somehow and were‘willing to 
parade themselves as criminals for an 
X a head. As “the greatest detective,” 
I told my auditors to count their change 
as they entered the show and after they 
left it, as these men were pickpockets. 
And I told them some “personal ex- 
periences” of mine in “hunting down 
crime” that made Sherlock Holmes’s 
adventures look like “button, button, 
who’s got the button.” 


Omar Sami Now a “Cowboy” 


THIS year, Iam a cowboy! I am 
running a Wild West show. I never 
saw a real cowboy in my life, but I look 
well in the clothes (which I bought 
piecemeal) and I have acquired the 
colloquialisms of the plains out of. six or 
seven novels of cowboy life by estab- 
lished writers. I have read up on the 
subject of Indian and prairie life and 
I venture to say that I could fool any 
born and bred plainsman as to my 
identity in a swift, penetrating, twenty- 
minute conversation. That’s the limit of 
a spiel, you know, and it would suffice 


Ye 





for an argument. I have handled Bibli- 
cal side-show spectacles, some of which 
(notably “The Sacrifice,” which is one 
of the two best known Biblical shows 
in the business) I have written myself ; 
and I have spieled before them in the 
guise of a missionary or clergyman. I 
have handled two or three dozen 
“freak” exhibits in the last twenty 
years and the diverse methods I had 
to adopt to get people in to see the 
“freaks” would fill a book. I recall 
once; when posing as “a Rajah of Un- 
explored India,” who “had brought to 
America for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can people the only actual living skele- 


ton in existence” (the living skeleton. 


was a skinny waiter we had_ picked up 
in a cheap Philadelphia restaurant), 
that I actually had to pretend I had 
gone suddenly insane and had to scare 
the crowd inside the tent by driving it 
pell-mell away from me (in the direc- 
tion of the tent entrance). I have also 
acted as “Professor Sami, the World’s 
Most Famous Swimmer and High 
Diver,” although I can’t swim a stroke 
and have never even dived over the foot 
of a bed into the feathers. The delicate 
impersonation was accomplished by me 
in a front of an exhibition of “Diving 
Mermaids.” 


The Magnetic Lady 


THE first ballyhoo on record was 
started with the Walter Main circus 
just forty years ago and was called 
“The Electric Lady.” This ballyhoo, 
sometimes called “The Magnetic 
Lady,” is now and again used to-day, 
for the ballyhoos move in cycles and 
come back again just like the fashions 
of another generation. A ballyhoo that 
“went big” nine years ago may come 
in again and go equally as big next year 
—and so on. “The Electric Lady” was 
the wife of one of the men connected 
with the show. She sat on a copper 
plate and the operator with his batter- 
ies and coils sat back of her (concealed 
by a screen). The moment anyone 
shook hands with the “electric” damsel, 
the operator would switch on the cur- 
rent and the rube would get a gentle, 
but none the less convincing shock. 
































































This ballyhoo is known in the inside 
circle as the “Juice Show” (juice being 
slang for electricity—also, incidentally, 
for lemonade). _ 

The ballyhoo did not actually come 
into its full efficiency, however, until 
the art of spieling, or talking, got under 
way. The -spieler “made” the ballyhoo 
and the ballyhoo and spieler, working 
together, “made” the show. But the 
ballyhoo without the spieler would be 
like a drug store full of filled bottles 
without labels to stick on them for pur- 
poses of identification. 


The Best Ballyhoo 


A BABY, preferably an Indian pa- 
poose, makes the best ballyhoo. A baby 
appeals most quickly to men and 
women. And if it’s a sort of baby they 
have never seen before, why all the 
better! I would rather spiel with a pa- 
poose next to me than with a herd of 
pink oxen. I know the financial results 
will be quicker—and surer. A baby is 
always genuine and the crowd knows 
it. Pink oxen, or something of the sort, 
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may be genuine, but it takes time to 
prove it. I know! I can speak five lan- 
guages and I’ve set ’em all going at 
once to convince a crowd of Maryland 
farmers that the cow in the ballyhoo 
was really purple (and not painted) 
with small result, when I could get 
every single mother’s son of them in- 
side the tent to see a “three legged 
calf” (the fourth leg had been cut off 
in a railroad accident) simply by show- 
ing them a bouncing, borrowed baby ~ 
and telling them the kid was raised on 
Maryland wheat. And I don’t know 
whether they grow wheat in Maryland, 
either! 

At another time, I shall tell you of 
the shillabers, the trade tricks, the 
freak secrets, the talk-turners and the 
juice butchers of the side-show world. 
They are an interesting lot, I assure 
you, and their story also has never 
been told. And I shall let you into the 
back-door of the side-show and small 
touring circus as well. The ballyhoo 
spieler sees a lot of things that were 
never intended for the eyes of the 
public! 











I—For Any Ibsen Drama 


the entire dramatic season was af- 
forded the little coterie of thinkers 

and enthusiasts who gathered in the 
Theatre yesterday afternoon, to 
witness a special matinée performance 
of Ibsen’s acknowledged masterpiece, 
presented by Miss —-——, 

and a specially organized company of 
artists. The mere mention of the name 
of the wonderful Norwegian dramatist 


i greatest intellectual treat of 











WILL A LAGE 


MR. PAGE, theatrical humorist, here offers a number of samples of dramatic criticism that 
dramatic critics throughout America might quite well cut their goods according to. Readers 
- will think, no doubt, that it is their own pet critic who is sampled. 


should have sufficed to pack the play- 
house to its utmost capacity, but 
we regret to chronicle the mel- 
ancholy fact that once more the 
regrettable truth was forced home 
to all present that the intellectual 
element is in the minority in this com- 
munity. A mere handful of worshipers 
at the shrine of Ibsen gathered to do 
homage, however, and their enthusiasm 
made up for their lack of numbers. 
The play was witnessed in almost 
breathless silence, as the full symbolic 
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meaning of the unutterable truths of 
the Sage of the North Coast permeated 
and thrilled those present. 

Ibsen’s master hand was shown in 
the most minute detail, as for instance, 
when Helga, the servant girl, enters at 
the end of the first act and says: “It is 
raining.” This incident, trivial as it may 
sound in the mere dull recital of the 
day after, can scarcely be described, as 
the climax came so unexpectedly and 
in-such a tremendous rising crescendo 
of acting. Again, in the third act, when 
Bjornsen Krackerbrain reports the re- 
sult of his investigation of the drainage 
system of Kragersvaal, the small au- 
dience fairly rose to its feet in recogni- 
tion of the art of Mr. Lackbrain, who 
portrayed the rdéle of the Superintend- 
ent of Sewers. Miss , whose 
devotion to the Ibsen cause made this 
delightful afternoon possible, never ap- 
peared to better advantage than in the 
role of Inga Ingavaard, the mad peas- 
ant girl whose diabolical ingenuity 
leads her, without reason, to explode 
bombs in all the drains of Norway, 
thereby destroying the entire sewerage 
system of the country and plunging it 
into a maelstrom of decadence which 
threatens the future of the nation. Miss 

, as the peasant girl, was a 
dream of loveliness, and wore some 
handsome Paris gowns. It is to be re- 
gretted that her devotion to the Nor- 
wegian master was not a financial suc- 
cess, and it is to be doubted that future 
matinées of the other Ibsen dramas can 
be given unless some philanthropic cit- 
izen comes forward to furnish this tal- 
ented actress with the necessary back- 
ing. For those who witnessed the spe- 
cial matinée, this memorable perform- 
ance of Ibsen’s will long be 
cherished as a notable occasion. 


II—For a Modern Musical Comedy 


THE unfortunate decline of musical 
comedy in America was never more 
strikingly illustrated than by the pro- 
duction at the —— Theatre last night 
of the most inane and stupid concoc- 
tion ever presented in this town under 
the guise of musical entertainment. The 
offering was called , and. it was 
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the work of those master tinkers of 
Tinpan Alley, Messrs. Jingle, Hammer 
and Knock. This trio turned out a 
senseless, stupid, solemn assemblage of 
stale jokes, old songs, and music that 
has done service for ages. How man- 
agers can be found to produce such 
driveling nonsense can never be ex- 
plained by a rational human being. Per- 
haps the reason lies in the fact that 
these authors scored a success about 
twenty years ago, and have been living 
well on royalties garnered since by re- 
hashing their first opera year after year 
under different titles. 

The only element of originality to be 
discovered last night in the plot was 
the fact that the incidents took place on 
a mythical island, ruled by funny Old 
King Carnivorious, who had a “score 
of wives, this permitting the stage di- 
rector to introduce a number of pretty 
show girls as the wives of the old 
geezeft. There was also mild surprise 
in the audience when it was discovered 
that the authors had created an entirely 
new and original character, in the per- 
son of Gunzalda, the first wife of the 
King, an old woman who resented the 
presence of the young wives. Much of 
the comedy was brought about by the 
efforts of the old woman to win back 
her husband, the funny old King. These 
new creations, however, faded into in- 
significance in the third act, when the 
inevitable naval lieutenant in a white 
uniform, with the chorus men dressed 
as jackies, landed from the inevitable 
United States warship to preserve or- 
der just as the King was about to be 
executed. 

It will be seen that the authors en- 
deavored to be original, but as a con- 
cession to the theatre-going public, fell 
back upon conventionalities of plot in 
order to make the piece a success. The 
music was very bad, full of reminiscent 
tunes which other composers have writ- 
ten much better time and again. A pop- 
ular song hit, “The Man in the Moon is 
Looking,” was well received. But ex- 
cept for a few minutes, the whole show 
is tiresome; it was badly acted and 
sung, and yet in spite of these faults, 
no doubt the stage manager will whip 
it into shape in the course of a few 















days, and it will probably have a long 
run. 


IlI—For Sothern and Marlowe 


MR: SOTHERN and Miss Marlowe 
changed their bill at the Theatre 
last night, presenting Shakespeare’s 
——.. The co-stars have not been 
seen in this offering for over a year, 
and the mere announcement of this 
most popular of their Shakespearean 
offerings was sufficient to draw a large 
and enthusiastic audience, in spite of 
the advanced prices. A long line of car- 
riages and automobiles was in front of 
the theatre half an hour before the play 
began. Mr. Sothern has never done 
anything better than his impersonation 
of — , a role long identified with 
the best traditions of the American 
stage. His portrayal differs slightly 
from that of Edwin Booth, and is, if 
one may say so, perhaps a trifle more 
natural, and not so stilted and old- 
fashioned. The asides were spoken soft- 
ly, but with intelligence. Miss Marlowe, 
tavishingly beautiful, was a sweetly 
sympathetic and adorable , and 
quite won all hearts by the beauty of 
her impersonation. She read the lines 
with that wonderfully appealing voice 
which has thrilled her audiences time 
and again. The big scene in the third 
act was rendered with strong dramatic 
effect, and both Mr. Sothern and Miss 
Marlowe were recalled time and again. 
The supporting company was excep- 
tionally good, and the scenic equipment 
was all that could be desired. Mr. Soth- 
ern and Miss Marlowe have won an- 
other triumph, and they have added 
two notable impersonations to the gal- 
lery of artistic achievements with which 
their names are identified. 








IV—For Any New Farce Comedy 


” 





THE new farce comedy, “ ; 
produced for the first time on any stage 
at the Theatre last night, is 
pretty thin stuff. Starting with an in- 
genious idea, which is really.funny for 
perhaps ten minues, the author has 
proven himself unable to concentrate 
upon one line of endeavor, and the re- 
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sult is that the comedy evaporates 
quickly. The first act is tolerably funny, 
but by the time the second act begins, 
the audience is bored. Why is it that our 
American playwrights cannot imitate 
those wonderful German writers _ of 
farce, who devise new complications 
and incidents continually? In last 
night’s performance, for instance, the 
author started with the really funny 
idea of turning Colonel Flapdoodle of 
Kentucky loose in Paris, determined to 
see the sights at any cost. But what hap- 
pens? Before the Colonel has been in 
the Parisian café ten minutes, he meets 
a lady in scarlet, and we see at once 
that the author intends to inveigle the 
Colonel into the lady’s apartment—the 
second act setting. Here of course the 
Colonel pulls two revolvers when the 
lady’s husband appears. The rest may 
be surmised. It is too painful to chron- 
icle. Perhaps the audience found the 
farce funny, for every line was received 
with a scream, and after all it is the 
mission of the theatre to amuse. But 
those.of a coldly critical turn of mind 
found that they had wasted an evening. 


V—For Any New Playwright 
JUDGING from the advance an- 


« 9 


nouncements concerning “—————, 
which had its first performance on any 
stage last night at the Theatre, 


we had hoped to welcome the début of 
a new American dramatist of unusual 
strength and power. This play, we had 
been told, is Mr. ’s first play. It 
has many merits, and many faults. Mr. 
has shown himself capable of 
writing clever dialogue, and devising 
situations of undoubted strength. The 
audience wished him well last night, 
and yet, sad to say, the young play- 
wright just missed fire. His big scene, 
while well acted, just failed by a nar- 
row margin to carry conviction. We 
feel certain that sooner or later, the 
author will write a great play—perhaps 
not the great American drama we have 
eagerly awaited, but still a successful 
play. His first offering, however, has 
too many faults to be long-lived. It is 
to be regarded chiefly in the light of a 
promise. 









































VI—For a Ziegfeld Show 


MR. ZIEGFELD’S latest production 
is a glittering, girly-girly show, staged 
gorgeously, with a riot of colors and a 
wealth of feminine beauty never to be 


-equaled by any other impresario. The 


newest of the “Follies,” as disclosed to 
us last night at the , is not quite 
up to the mark of last year’s effort so 
far as comedy is concerned, but regard- 
less of that fact, it is the same wonder- 
ful assemblage of pretty girls in beauti- 
fully staged numbers, produced as only 
this master of musical comedy can 
produce frivolous offerings. Mr. Zieg- 
feld is certainly the past master of 
stage management of this sort of en- 
tertainment, and is without an equal in 
devising new harmonies and sym- 
phonies of lingerie and lace. The un- 
dressing scene in the first act was a 
great “take off” on the customs. 





VII—For a Muck-Raking Play 


EVERY patriotic American citizen 
should see “The Grafters,” the newest 
of the muck-raking dramas, produced 
at the Theatre last night. Never 
before has there been such a startling 
exposition of graft and corruption in 
a city government as in the story so in- 
geniously and so dramatically unfolded 
by young Mr. , who wrote “The 
Grafters.” It is said that the plot of the 
drama is based on an actual experience 
in the career of a leading state politi- 
cian, who now holds such an exalted 
office that his real name cannot be men- 
tioned. It is a gruesome, thrilling, yet 
debasing story. The hero is young, am- 
bitious, honest. He desires to become a 
member of the city council. The ward 
politicians and bosses invite him to a 
conference in the back room of a 
saloon. They will give him the nomina- 
tion if he will vote to grant a certain 
franchise to the Whisky Trust. The 
young man indignantly refuses, al- 
though the father of the girl he loves is 
the boss of the town, and he then makes 
an independent compaign to overthrow 
the boss and win the election. How in 
doing so he estranges himself from the 
girl he loves; how the wicked old boss 
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is overthrown and is about to be led 
away to prison when the young girl ap- 
peals to her lover to save him; and 
how the boss is permitted to escape to 
Venezuela with his ill-gotten gains 
while the young lovers are made happy 
and the city cleansed, is told in thrilling 
and vigorous fashion. “The Grafters,” 
we are sure, will be a sensational nov- 
elty, because the story told is so orig- 
inal, and has never been used for stage 
purposes before. 


VIlI—For an English Society 
Comedy 


MR. JOHN DREW opened his an- 
nual engagement at the Empire The- 
atre last night, appearing in the title 
role of , a new English society 
comedy imported by Mr., Frohman. 
The annual appearance of Mr. Drew 
at the Empire always means the official 
opening of the society season, and so- 
ciety turned out in large numbers to 
welcome its favorite actor. Mr. Drew 
is apparently as young as ever, in spite 
of the fact that he is now a grand-uncle. 
His new role fits him like the proverbial 
glove. This time he appears as the he- 
roic younger son of an aristocratic Brit- 
ish family, who has made an independ- 
ent fortune in the wilds of Calgary or 
some other far country, and returns to 
plunge into the vortex of British so- 
ciety. Of course, there are two girls of 
contrasting types, and, of course, he 
marries the one the audience wishes 
him to marry. Before this happens, 
however, there is a wealth of repartee; 
many brilliant epigrams are culled from 
the best authors; tea is served at least 
once in each act and sometimes with 
cake; the gentlemen wear evening 
clothes and smoke many cigars; the 
ladies dawdle over cigarettes in their 
boudoirs; there is a misunderstanding 
of a compromising nature reflecting 
upon a lady’s honor; and dear Mr. 
Drew, in the réle of the God of the 
Machine, straightens out everything in 
the last act, keeps the defaulting young- 
ster from committing suicide and ulti- 
mately wins the girl he really loves. It 
is exactly the sort of play Mr. Drew 
has been doing for the past twenty 
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years, and the audience welcomed the 
return of its favorite plot with enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Drew is the perennial 
youngster of the American stage, and 
no doubt will be wearing dress clothes 
and smoking cigarets when all the 
débutantes of this season are grand- 
mothers. 


IX—For a Provincial “Hamlet” 


MR. —————,,_the eminent trage- 
dian, acted “Hamlet” last night at the 
Opera House. He acted him continu- 
ously from eight o’clock until half-past 
eleven. 


X—For a Thief Drama 


TEN years ago, such a drama as 
” could not have been produced 
in a first-class theatre. Last night an 


\ 
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audience representative of the culture, 
wealth, and refinement of this great 
city sat for three hours enthralled by 
the adventures of a gang of crooks. 
The loves, hates, passions, and in- 
trigues of a dozen of the lowest char- 
acters of the slums held the attention 
of this society audience. The efforts of 
“Blinky Bill’ McGuirk to entice Esther, 
the working-girl, into the thieves’ den 
and the rescue of the fair-haired he- 
roine by young Dan McCarthy, the 
look-out of the gambling room, made a 
story of intense dramatic interest. 
“California Mag” and her witty though 
slangy remarks won much laughter, 
while the work of the other thieves, 
badgers, crooks, and _— moll-buzzers 
proved highly diverting. As a study of 
low life, the play was a startling and 
sensational novelty, and the audience 
enjoyed it immensely, 
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OF LATE the stage has been flooded with “Boston Dips,” “Turkey Trots,” “Cincinnati 
Glides,” “ Apache Orgies” and divers other fantastic dances all of which had their origin in the 
dance halls of San Francisco’s water front. In her new play Miss Suratt introduced one of these 
dances and it is of the entire class that she writes in this article. 


ORMERLY, one danced with the 

legs and the toes. Now, to be 

popular with the. public, it ap- 
pears that one must dance with the 
arms and shoulders as well. 

For all New York is Turkey-Trot- 
ting, and no doubt by the time the 
snow falls, this latest eccentricity in 
dancing will spread throughout the 
country. . 

Not that the older and more grace- 
ful forms of dancing will ever lose 
favor. They have endured since the 


graceful Greek maidens first showed . 


the Athenians the real poetry of mo- 
tion. Dancing has been too delightful 
a diversion for all nations, in all 
times, ever to step backward into ob- 
livion; and when I say dancing, I 
mean real dancing, as we know it 
from the ballerinas of the Old World, 
as we know it from the graceful pos- 


turing and fairy-like steps of Genée 


and of countless other light-toed 
nymphs who have in turn delighted 
theatre-goers. 

In the past few months, the stage 
has been over-run with a new form of 
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dance. It isn’t the suggestive Cairo 
_ dance which went round-the world 
_ after the Chicago Fair. It isn’t the Sa- 
lome wriggle which brought unpleas- 
ant notoriety in some directions. It 
isn’t the Oriental dance with a string 
of beads which encountered official 
disfavor. It is something at the same 
time more sinuous, more seductive, 
more subtly fascinating. 
_ It is, in short, a combination of the 
shuffle of the feet in a slow, lazy, lan- 
- guorous manner, combined with won- 
derful manipulation of the arms. and 
shoulders, 

Where did it come from? Stories 
differ, just as the various names ap- 
plied to the dance are widely differ- 
ent. Most of the dances are spoken 
of as “Barbary Coast dances,” and un- 
doubtedly most of them came from 
there. Yet in Paris, last winter, in a 
cabaret, I saw the same kind of a 
~ dance, done by half a dozen girls, and 
when I asked what it was, I was told 
it was the Students’ Glide. I decided 
to import it to America, and you may 
judge of my astonishment when, at 
the dress rehearsals, some one said 
to me: 

“I see you are doing the Turkey 
Trot from San Francisco’s Barbary 
Coast.” 

Yet I brought the dance from Paris, 
where it had been hailed as the new- 
est kind of a dancing craze. The 
Apache dance there had practically 
died out, and I suppose it is quite pos- 
sible that some one who had been to 
San Francisco saw the Turkey Trot 
there, and gave it to Paris in a dif- 
ferent version, calling it the Students’ 
Glide. As we do it in “The Red Rose,” 
it is given with thirty-two girls, and 
‘mo men, and I think it is far more ef- 
fective than when given with men. 

To understand these dances, how- 
ever, perhaps it is just as well to ex- 
plain what the Barbary Coast is, and 
why it is so called. 

- If you know anything at all about 
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American history, you will remem- 
ber that a hundred years or so ago, 
these United States declared war on 
Morocco. The reason was that the 
dusky natives of Morocco had an un- 
pleasant and inconsiderate way of 
capturing and looting any ships that 
came along their coast—which there- 
fore became known, because of its 
savage and uncivilized condition, as 
the Barbary Coast. It was infested by 
pirates, who recognized no law of God 
or man, until the United States sent 
a war-ship over there to teach them 
a lesson. This war was a trifling 
thing, as wars go, but Uncle Sam 
subdued the pirates and made the 
Barbary Coast safe, 

But the navy had acquired a slang 
term, through this war, and hence- 
forth among sailors—so a naval offi- 
cer informed me—the synonym for 
all that was wicked, dangerous and 
murderous, was the term, “Barbary 
Coast.” 

When San Francisco grew up so 
marvelously, during the gold craze, a 
lot of dance halls clustered around 
the foot of Russian Hill, near the edge 
of the Golden Gate. Here the sailors 
from all parts of the world gathered. 
In a short time, there were so many 
murders, robberies and brutal as- 
saults, that among seafaring men, 


the section became known as the 


“Barbary Coast.” That it was infested 
by pirates of a certain kind, there can 
be no doubt, and the name has clung 
to thé’section until this day. And even 
though modern police methods have 
made the section safer than it was 


half a century ago, it is still advis-. 


able to have an escort of detectives 
with you in case you wish to inspect 
this section of San Francisco. 
Nearly every theatrical company 
visiting the Pacific Coast makes up a 
party of its more adventurous mem- 
bers to go see the sights of the town, 
and after a visit to Chinatown, the 
usual course is to see the Barbary 
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Coast. In these dancehalls, visitors 
sit at tables ranged around the walls, 
while the center is usually left open 
for the dancers. In order to provide 
entertainment for visitors, and make 
them linger long and thus order 
many drinks, the proprietors often 
hire professional dancers to keep up a 
lively measure in the center of the 
room. Perhaps a dozen or more hired 
dancers can be seen night after night 
in some of these dance halls. In this 
way, many styles of eccentric dancing 
developed, and these dances are vari- 
ously known as the Grizzly Bear, the 
Todalo, the Dallas Dip, the Texas 
Tommy, the Turkey Trot, and—as I 
have already mentioned, my own 
dance, “The Students’ Glide.” 

Many theatrical people who have 
seen these dances for several years, 
realized their stage possibilities, but 
no manager could be found who would 
risk producing such dances before an 
audience of two dollar patrons. Then, 
last spring, all at once, there was a 
race to see who could stage these 
dances first, and in a short time the 
same dance, under different names, 
was being given at half a dozen thea- 
tres. 

As I dislike to speak at great 
length of my own share in producing 
this dance, I think it best to quote 
from the criticism of the late Frank- 
lyn Fyles, the veteran critic, who, 
after thirty years in service wielding 
the critical pen, was stricken with a 
severe malady and died only a few 
days after he had penned the follow- 
ing lines, by way of criticism of my 
perforrhance: 


And finally—there was the Turkey 
Trot. All New York is Turkey-Trot- 
ting. This latest eccentricity in dancing 
was introduced in the East a few 
months ago by. Blossom Seeley, and 
instantly established her as a favorite. 
She brought it from San Francisco, 
where it rages. To people who have 
not seen it, the nearest possible de- 
pei of the dance is to fancy a 
combined matiche and cake-walk. The 
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dancers assort themselves into cou- 
ples—couples who gyrate in as close 
proximity as possible. When it be- — 
came known that Valeska Suratt was 
hurrying her entertainment into town 
ahead of a rival show in which the 
Turkey Trot was to be made much of, 
many of us anticipated “The Red 
Rose” with some misgivings. But she 
and the girls with her, danced with 
their own sex. The elimination of men 
made the difference. The result was 
simply a gay and “go-ey,” rather 
comic, and wholly inoffensive dance, 


The deluge broke loose just after 
I produced “The Red Rose” in New 
York. The Folies Bergere announced 
as a new feature, the Grizzly Bear 
dance as done by Young Alabama and 
a woman. partner. Young Alabama 
was a dancer who had been actually 


employed in one of the San Francisco © 


dance halls, He was imported to New 
York, and told to give the dance ex- 
actly as if he were in his native town. 
Three nights later, Flo Ziegfeld pro- 
duced the “Follies of 1911,” in which 
he devoted an entire act to an exploi- 
tation of the Barbary Coast dances— 
which he called “The Glide of the 
Under-tide.” He staged it beautifully, 
with much local color, and he had 
everyone in the company dance. 

A burlesque company on Broadway 
for the summer staged the dance, and 
called it the Dallas Dip. Special 
vaudeville arrangements of the dance 
were then announced, and by the time 
the new season is well under way, 
evéry little town and hamlet will be 
gettifig its revised. edition of this 
dance, with variations in form and 
name. 

The dance really doesn’t deserve to 
be called a dance at all, for it is rather 
a chorus. formation of an unusual 
kind, done to music. As we do it, the 
entire line of girls lock arms, and get 
together as tightly as possible. Then 
all take the same steps, and the line 
writhes and twists almost like a 
snake, The force of the line is really 
strong—so much so that once, when 


_ one of the girls tripped and fell, drag- 







































ging down most of the other girls, 
the girl underneath actually had a 
_ fractured rib. I sent her to a hospi- 
tal and paid her bills, for I felt that 
_ I was responsible. Henceforth I cau- 
_ tioned the girls not to dance too 
_ strenuously. 

As done in some of the other shows, 
the dance consists of a man grasping 
a girl as tightly as possible around 
the waist with both arms. Then they 
move slowly with a gliding waltz 
‘Movement, a dip of the arms, three 
long, slow steps, and then with a 
whirl, three quick steps as they. turn 
and swing, repeating this movement 
indefinitely. It is easy to understand 
how a dance of this kind might be- 
come objectionable, but in all the New 
York stage productions I have seen, 
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there has been nothing that would 
offend, though I admit there have 
been dangerous approaches to the 
narrow line which separates the pos- 
sible from the impossible. 

I took the safe side, however, in 
staging the dance for “The Red 
Rose” and I think the results, and the 
favor with which the dance is nightly 
received by both men and women, 
amply justify my caution. 








EPI-DRAMA-GRAMS 


By Frank Wilstach 
WHEN the “death watch” attends an Irish drama it doesn’t keep awake. 
a ee 


Theatrical tragedy: Titian, thin and twenty, turning fair, fat and forty. 
* * * 


Actors are never jealous: they are only deplorably envious of each other. 
* 


* * 


A soubrette is like a salad: a little dressing is delightful ; too much would 


spoil her. 


¢+ 
The leading man can always get a little flour on his coat—when he em- 


braces the leading lady. 


* * 


A self-made actress usually, is the one who succeeds without anybody 


finding out she employs a press-agent. 


* * & 


Some actors are so important that if they intended to kiss a lady they 
“would announce the event two weeks in advance and exact an extra price for 


“ admission. 


be 
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_— ROUBLE is Gabby’s middle name. ' 
=. His friends call him Mr. Gloom. 

He has a streak of insistent pes- 
simism that hides the silver lining even 
when the sun is bright. Still, although he 
is the little perfecto when it comes down 
to trouble, the irrepressible Turk bears 
tp under his manifold woes with sur- 
prising fortitude. Of course, between 
ourselves, his troubles are generally in: 
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mind, but they worry him none the 
ess. 

Not so many afternoons ago, I 
bumped into Old Captain Pessimo. He 
was airing himself on the corner of the 
Rialto and Forty-second Street, and, 
incidentally, engaged in one of his most 
important unofficial duties. In short, he 
was passing good-natured judgment 
upon the throng of theatrical folk who 
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_ buzzed by, some on-their way to work, 
~ and others just walking and wishing 
they had work to go to. 

After the usual greetings and salu- 
tations, I looked my friend over. He 

‘was in one of his regular Thursday 
deeps. He just grunted, when I slapped 
- him on the back, and proceeded to in- 
sult me. 
“What are you grinning about? You 
* ramble around this burg like an amiable 
hippopotamus. If you had half my trou- 
bles you wouldn’t be so all-fired cheer- 
ful.” 

“Your troubles!” I retorted. “Why, 
you big, over-fed tramp, you don’t 
know what trouble is. Your main trou- 
ble is that you do not get half enough 
trouble to give you trouble. Where do 

‘ou come in to be groaning about your 
hard lot, I’d like to know?” 

“Oh, everybody’s against me. I don’t 
séem to be able to connect with a real 
job. Every time I get a human being to 
put me to work, something or other 
pops up to make him decide that owing 
to a shrinkage in his gross receipts, it 
will be necessary to cut down on run- 
ning expenses. And, of course, that 
means that yours truly, being the last 
on the list, is the first one to get the 

te.” 

“What’s the kick now?” I asked. 
“Have you been disguising yourself as 
a workman again and trying to get away 
with it?” 

“Yep, I mean that very thing. I was 
working away, all bright and cosy, up 
to Tuesday. Then the ax was taken 

_ down off the rack, and I was edged out 
of my little job, and slipped the get- 
away sign.” - 

And Gabby sighed dolefully. 


The Pretzel Painter 


“THAT certainly is hard luck,” I ad- 
mitted. I never know just how seriously 
to take these labor outbreaks on Gabby’s 
part. He has fooled me before, so I 
don’t brim over with a great gush of 

erdty. when he rises to announce 
the world has once more slipped 
the skids under him. However, I did 
commit myself sufficiently to ask him 


_— what he had been doing. 
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“I was varnishing pretzels in a Vi- 
enna bakery. And,” he went on, rue- 
fully enough and managing to keep his 
fat face straight with the announce- 
ment, “just when it began to lock as 
though things were going to break for 
me to became the Champion Long Dis- 
tance Pretzel Painter of the World, why 
the great American public developed a 
liking for crackers.” 

“And you got the big exit ticket,” I 
remarked, keeping up the chatter. 

“Yes, I had to put on my roller skates 
and vamp. The Head Baker, who wasn’t 
such a bad old rummy, at that, an- 
nounced that much against his will and 
inclinations, he would have to empty 
the peg on which my hat was hanging, 
and permit me to. roam at large and 
work out my destiny elsewhere.” 

“And now you spend your time stand- 
ing on this corner, piping off the squabs 
and matinée idols?” 

“Well, there’s nothing else to do, is 
there? A geezer can’t make a club-house 
out of a subway station; and I’m dead 
sure there’s no great nourishment to be 
picked up in spending the day hanging 
around the sheet music counters. Who 
wants to listen to macerated songs sung 
by paralyzed tenors?” 

“But you have your health; and 
they’re always wanting men down on 
the docks, The steamships must be un- 
loaded or else the bananas will go to 
the bad. I’d be ashamed if I were you.” 

“What’s the use? Every time I get 
a job nailed tight to the mast, the main 
boom swings around and—bunko! me 
and the job go flippity-flop into the 
briny deep.” 

“It looks as though they had the In- 
dian sign on you,” I suggested. 

“Indian sign! Why, my boy, it’s worse 
than that. You recall how friend Italy 
played a matineé date, some time back, 
dropping assorted bombs, thirteen- 
inch shells and other scrappy delica- 
cies into the forts at Tripoli? You do? 
That’s my case exactly. I’m the Tripoli 
Kid. It’s the Turkish Pazaz they’ve 
wished on your suffering friend.” 

“Well, buck up, Gabby,” I remarked, 
giving him a short-arm dig in the ribs. 
“Something or other is bound to come 
along to help you out. But there isn’t 




















any use in our standing here, wearing 
our hearts out watching the guys with 
real money rushing by, hunting a place 
to blow it in. What have you got on 
your mind? How about taking in a 
show?” 

'_. “Well, seeing as how we haven’t any- 
thing else to do, I suppose we’ll have to 
give the theatres a treat. Thanks be to 
the Constellation of the Big Bear, I can 
still find one haven of rest open to me— 
I haven’t lost my grip on the drammer. 
I’m the Little Boy Blue that can give 
the ‘nod’ to any ticket taker on Man- 
hattan Isle.” 

“Don’t you even need a pass to get 
into the show shops?” 

“Pass, nothing. Why I’m so intimate 
with the managers that they write me 
begging letters to come to see their 
shows.” 


Breaking into a Shov Shop 


ALTHOUGEH 1 had my doubts as to 
the exact correctness of this statement, 
I kept my thoughts to myself. I con- 
tented myself with <. “ittle diplomacy. 

“You must be som- cocsicr. I sup- 
pose they let you in for nothing, and 
then you go out after the performance 
and walk up and down the Avenue, 
chasing: in the real money to the box- 
office ?” 

“Nothing like it, at all. Of course, if 
the big enteztainment is the noise, I’m 
the first little curly wolf mascot to slip 
over the big boost. But that doesn’t 
cut any figure in my agreement with the 
managers. They’re just glad to see me 
and get my opinion on the troupe. I’m 
some judge of a good show, when it 
comes down to cases.” 

And Gabby unbuttoned his~yest. By 
this time His Portly Importance and 
myself had started to walk down Broad- 
way. As we approached the theatre, 
Gabby slowed up, and executing a flank 
movement, steered both of us into the 
lobby. 

With the infallible scent that has 
made him the wonder and the envy of 
all other “pass-in-for-nothing” mer- 
chants, he changed his course and 
steered right for Rowlie, the manager. 
I discreetly kept in the background. 


‘THE BROADWAY GOSSIP 









All of my visits to theatres, are, as a 
rule, bought and paid for in coin of the 
realm. But I am always willing to get 


in for nothing. Hence my willingness 


to permit the Mastodon to do the sec- 
ond story work and cadge a couple of 
orchestra chairs. 

After a two-minute monologue by 
Gabby, he succeeded in getting the man- 
ager laughing. While the unsuspecting 
Boss of the Front of the House, who 
should have been wise, was exploding 
with laughter 2t some bon mot my pal 
had handed him, in lieu of cash, Gabby 
politely intimated, as I could not help 
overhearing, that two seats, as good as 
he could spare, would be highly appre- 
ciated and thanks tendered therefor. 

The manager had laughed far too 
heartily to permit him to retreat. Some- 
what ungraciously, feeling he had been 
hit in his face behind his back, he drew 
forth his pass pad. He made some 
strange marks on the pad, presented the 
top sheet to my bashful and retiring 
friend and set him straight for the 
box-office window. Having done this, 
the manager beat a hasty retreat into 
the confines of the theatre. Probably 
he figured that some other deft pass- 
seeking humorist might take it into his 
head to appear and separate him from 
a pair of comfcrtable bleachers for the 
big works. 


Gabby and the Seat Guide 


WITH the pass in his grasp, it didn’t. 
take Gabby more than three split sec- 
ofids, by a timer’s clock, to exchange the 
piece of paper for the coupons. He 
hailed me majestically, nodded toward 
the ticket taker and walked inside past 
that worthy, with me in tow. 

I don’t know whether or not Gabby 
ever slipped the Head Usher anything. 
But the fact remains that His Worship, 
the Usher in Chief, greeted my conver- 
saticnal champion in the most cordial 
manner imaginable. 

Gabby acknowledged the greeting and 
handed the coupons to the King Pin 
Seat Guide. Also he handed him a very 
palpable wink. The Main Audience 
Planter caught the wink, smiled, and 
turned us over to a charming damsel 
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‘in black, at the same time whispering 
to her. 

We ambled down the center aisle. 
Now, in the past, it always has been 
my experience that when you get in 
On a pass, you are planted away in the 
rear of the orchestra. As a result, a 
pass merchant, although in good health 
and spirits, is never able to hear what 
is going on. He experiences difficulty 
in making out what they are talking 
_ about on the stage. If the actors are 
smeing, you don’t stand any chance at 


The sweet young thing who did the 
piloting for Gabby and me, decoyed us 
into the third row. Not wishing to start 
anything I could not finish, I said noth- 
ing until his Gablets and I were com- 
fortably seated, and our hats were 
tucked under the seats. Then I leaned 
over and whispered: 

“How comes it, Gabby, that we man- 
aged to grab off these regular seats? Do 
you know something about the man- 
ager’s private life and are you holding 
threats over his head. I never knew you 
got this A 1 stuff on a pass.” 

Old Adipose Tissue merely grinned. 

“Come on,” I insisted, “what’s the 

answer ?” 
_ “Be calm, be calm; it’s nothing to 
get excited over. The usher tipped me 
off that these seats belong to a couple 
of drummers.” 

“Well then, hadn’t we better get a 
wiggle on and vamoose before they 
want them?” 

“Sit tight, kid, and don’t worry. They 
will not want them. You see, the two 
drummer chaps blew into the Temple 
of Mirth and Music, loaded to the 
guards with liquid refreshment. Not 
wishing to introduce a sponge effect 
into the ranks of the neighborhood 
prides who hold mdst of the seats, they 
slipped the drummers a raw deal.” 

“What did they do with them—put 
them out?” 

“Oh, nothing half so cruel as that. 
They are at this time to the best of 
my knowledge, caressing the two per- 
_ fectly handsome chairs for which our 
pass called. They’re fast asleep. Didn’t 
you pipe the slumber kids in the back 


: as we ambled down the chute?” 


“The Osculating Waltz” 


REASSURED, I settled back com- 
fortably. There is unquestionably a cer- 
tain amount of luxury in being able to 
sit down in the front rows and witness 
a performance of a popular success. 
The luxury is increased many times by 
the knowledge that it hasn’t cost you 
a penny. But such is life in our larger 
cities. 

As you have probably gathered, it is 
neither Gabby’s nature nor disposition 
to rest content when things are flowing 
along placidly. He is the Excitement 
Kid. Unless he is the center of a Sea 
of Turmoil, he becomes positively un- 
happy. His battle cry is “Something 
Doing Every Minute—And Then 
Some!” 

‘And by “something doing,” Gabby 
means real excitement. 

The show we were honoring with 
our presence was entitled “The Oscu- 
lating Waltz,” and was a big hit, a de- 
cided success, a whistling riot, a veri- 
table triumph, and some other things, 
which the press-agent had doped out 
of the critics’ stories the morning after 
it was produced. 

“The Osculating Waltz” was one of 
those Vienna-bread affairs, in which a 
molasses rhythm was sung cubic meas- 
ure, by principals and chorus, executed 
and killed by the orchestra, in solo and 
ensemble, at every possible and impos- 
sible opportunity. 

It was catchy the first time the en- 
tire company dashed into “That Os- 
culating Man” as an opening chorus. 
It even struck Gabby, usually the most 
difficult of critics, as being all right. 

“Say, that tune they’re pushing out 
is the goods, isn’t it?” he remarked as 
a preliminary to the lip-puckering stage 
which indicates the Man Mountain is 
about ‘to whistle. 

“Yes, it certainly is a catchy melody,” 
I replied, “but if you’ll take my tip, 
young fellow, you'll not overlook the 
fact that you are in a regular theatre 
and not holding down a street corner. 
Can the exhaust.” 

“Can the exhaust? Cut out the trill- 
ing? And for why?” demanded Gabby 
indignantly. 




















_ “Well, you don’t want to be put down 
for a low-brow, for one thing, and, then 
again and most important, you’re away 
off the key. The waltz is written in 
three flats. You’re warbling it in twelve 
sharps.” 

“Aw, chuck that opera chatter. It 
doesn’t cut a whole lot of a figure 
whether or not it is in sharps or flats, 
so long as you get the tune.” 

And with this he resumed his imita- 
tion of a tin whistle. 

“You're a regular pin-head,” I ex- 
claimed disgustedly. “Why, if your 
brains were dynamite and they ex- 
ploded, there wouldn’t be enough of an 
explosion to make the use of your hand- 
kerchief necessary.” 


The Lady and the Juvenile 


THIS was a One. It certainly seemed 
to stun my cunning little fat boy. He 
evidently was at a loss to frame up any 
kind of a come back. At any rate, he not 
only stopped chirping the waltz tune, 
but faced dead ahead. He appeared 
for all the world as if he were the most 
interested auditor in the theatre. 

The waltz was in the meantime being 
given a good rest. It had a hard night 
ahead of it, for there were still two 
acts to go. Not a soul was singing it; 
even the union orchestra was good 
enough to permit the Leading Juvenile 
to have his big first-act scene with the 
Leading Lady, in peace and quiet, 

The Leading Juvenile, who, in this 
show, was cut from the same pattern 
on which they model all juveniles, was 
a harmless young fellow. He was doing 
more or less the same thing that hun- 
dreds of other well meaning Leading 
Juveniles have been doing for a great 
many years. He had his lines furnished 
him by the Librettist, who never 
varies from the early patterns used by 
that cult. Mr. Juvenile referred feel- 
ingly to the.calm, starry night, and the 
sighing of the tropical breezes through 
the old palmettos, dear, and the rest of 
the trade-mark brand of dialogue. 

This Leading Juvenile was endeavor- 
ing to wear his dress clothes after the 
style of a gentleman, as exemplified in 
the Fashion Books for 1912. He also . 
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was singing, at various times, in a tenor 
voice that was badly spavined; and, 
best of all, he was following to the 
littlest comma and most inconspicuous 
semicolon, the Modern Mode in Mak- 
ing Love as Used By Our Most Sue- 
cessful Lady-Killers. He was a regular 
Cutey, in his own mind, when, as a mat- 
ter of honest fact, he was nothing of 
the sort, but just an ordinary, benighted 
young person, who preferred kidding 
himself that he was an actor, instead 
of a haberdashery shover, as his birth 
and early training had indicated. 

But, notwithstanding all of this, the 
Leading Juvenile quickly got a strangle 
hold on Gabby’s Angora. He had the 
Stout Person’s goat lashed to a stan- 
chion and bleating for succor. 


The Choleric Old Gentleman 


AS THE impassioned, trade-marked 
love scene between the Leading Juvenile 
and the Saucy Leading Lady gained in 
intensity and feeling, my friend began 
shifting about in his seat. He was 
frowning, with every outward-evidence 
that he, for one, failed to find the gushy 
stuff good medicine. The scene was rap- 
idly approaching its climax, where the 
Leading Juvenile offers to give up all 
his castles in Kentucky for the love of 
Sweet Marie, when the barrel-built chap 
exploded. He turned to me and blurted 
out, loudly enough for everyone sit- 
ting within a radius of twenty feet, to 
overhear plainly. 

“Suffering catnip! Did you ever, in 
all your natural existence, have to sit 
tight and listen to such a bunch of 
mush and milk. Why, that guy up there 
in the evening suit talks like a vacuum 
cleaner. Who wrote the dialogue of this 
drammer, anyway?” he demanded, 
grabbing my program and turning over 
the pages to where the cast was printed. 

“Just as I thought,” he grunted. “ ‘A- 
dapted from the Swedish of Ole Sven- 
sen, by Henry V. Brown of the Brown 
Manufacturing and Utility Company.’ . 
That’s enough. I might have known he 
turned it out. That guy’s writing goes 
for Sweeney as far as I am concerned.” 

Gabby was buzzing away, regardless 
of what the people around us might 
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_ think. Probably he would stili have 

_ been airing his opinion of the author, 
had not a Choleric Old Gentleman, sit- 
ting next to him, who had been glaring 
at him during the monologue, butted 
in with a little light and fancy dialogue. 
Unable to contain himself, he leaned 
across and nudged the Marathon con- 
versationalist in the side. 
. Gabby looked up, very much sur- 
prised at the interruption. 

“Well?” he inquired, pausing in his 
“peroration. 

“Young man, you'll kindly excuse 
me,” said Old Groucho, calmly enough, 
“but the actors on the stage are talking 
s0 loudly that I haven’t been able to 
get a word of what you have been say- 
ing.” 

Rice just a minute Gabby paused. 
Then he found his bearings, took a 
-deep breath and began paying a little 
attention to the Old Gentleman. 

“Ts that so?” he demanded, cuttingly. 
“Well, well, and that certainly is too 
bad, Grandpa. It certainly is pathetic, 
for a fact. Why, Uncle Noah, if you 
weren't as deaf as a post, you would 
have been able to hear everything that 
I pulled, even if it doesn’t concern you 

at all. But at that,” he suggested, sar- 
castically, “if you’re so anxious to get 
my fine of gab, how about joining me 
in a demi-tasse in the lobby, after the 
curtain goes down. I'll be delighted to 
slip you a private rehearsal of the whole 
speech, and it wont cost you a markee 
to get jerry to my complete line of 
samples. Do you make me?” 


Gabby and the Grouch 


THIS line of chatter fairly swept 
Old Buttinsky off his feet—his aged 
pedals could not get the footwork over 
fast enough to keep up with Gabby. 
But he .did the next best thing. He 

ared at my friend. He glared very 

d, evidently trying to frame up 
something real saucy to throw back at 
my Intrepid Hero. But before he got 
a chance to start in again with the chin 
exercise, the scene between the Lead- 
ing Juvenile and the party of the second 
; rt, the same being the Leading Lady, 
; Tad finished, and the orchestra, .not 


having had much to do for a long time, 
once more trailed off into the seductive 
strains of the waltz. 

It was apparent that the duicet strains 
of the bread-line dirge affected both the 
Grouch-sitting-next and His Gablets. 
The minute the first violin drew his 
bow down in the honey-and-sugar open- 
ing bar, this pair of worthies snorted. 
They had forgotten their own quarrel 
in their mutual dislike for the waltz. 
As I remarked, they snorted, and it 
was some snort. 

The grouch purgled impatiently, 
frowned viciously, and crunched his 
program in between his clenched fin- 
gers. Gabby was hardly any more back- 
ward in displaying his utter lack of 
appreciation of the waltz harmonies, 

The fact that the stage was all a-glit- 
ter with girls, be-dolled in shimmering 
gowns, set in a perfect replica of a 
flower garden, all swaying in time to 
the rhythm of the saccharine melody, 
failed to take the minds of Gabby and 
the Grouch off the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

“You have to slip the bag of pea- 
nuts to the Old Gargoyle who staged 
this affair. He is absolutely the King 
of Nervos.” 

“You’re quite right, sir,” agreed the 
Gentlemanly Sorehead. “It is an im- 
position to inflict such doggerel on the 
public in the guise of music. I have 
been a patron of the drama for twenty- 
five years, sir, and—” 

“Yes, yes; that’s all O. K.; we be- 
lieve you,” interrupted Gabby, making 
haste to break the flow of words. 

“As I was saying,” reasoned the dis- 
gruntled coupon holder, without seem- 
ing to. heed the interruption, “I have 
been a patron of the drama for twenty- 
five years, sir, and—” 

“That makes it fifty years,” glibly in- 
terrupted Gabby. 

“Bah!” responded the Old Timer. 
“You have no manners, sir. If you don’t 
care to listen to what I have to say, - 
sir, I shall address myself to your 
friend, sir, who seems to be a gentle- 
man.”’ 

“Hear! Hear!” cheerfully remarked 
Gabby. “That’s right, tell it to him; he 
hasn't any friends.” 


























And with this polite and cordial at- 
titude on Gabby’s part, it was brought 
about that I was compelled to sit tight 
and give ear to a running comment 
upon the decadence of the drama, and, 
at the same time, have my ears assailed 
with a lot of general and entirely irrele- 
vant observations made by Sir Ro- 
tundity, as he growled, bear-like, over 
the progress of the piece. 


The Waltz that Wouldn’t Die 


ALL through the exciting scenes to 
which we have referred, the waltz was 
being slowly, but none the less surely, 
murdered. The first act of the musical 
play had reached the three-quarter 
mark, and, according to the notations I 
had made on my program, it had been 
hummed, whistled, sung, gurgled, 
talked, walked and waltzed, by the 
members of the company, as well as 
orchestra’d in every conceivable man- 
ner and style by each of the twenty- 
four musical instruments, individually 
and collectively, at least fifteen times. 

Everyone on or about the stage had 
had a go at it. But the game old waltz 
tune was a tough bird. It was dying a 
hard death and giving a good battle. 
Gabby appeared to be on the verge of 
accumulating an attack of melancholia. 
That young and usually courageous per- 
son was becoming purple in the gills. 

“T wish we had sat in the back, where 
we belonged,” he remarked, almost in 
tears. “Then we could have made our 
get-away without everyone in the house 
getting jerry to us. Now I suppose we'll 
have to stick like a couple of mussels 
glued to a rock, until that curtain rolls 
down. It’s fierce, let me tell you.” 

“Why tell me?” I demanded, in a 
whisper. “You're the Little Willie Wis- 
enheimer who led the grand march into 
this Promised Land!” 

In reply, Gabby merely glared at me. 
The beautiful waltz had just been in- 
troduced once more, this time as a trio. 
Enter the Fat Comedian, the Ingénue 
and the Mother-in-law of the piece. Be- 
tween ourselves, it was a toss-up to try 
to figure out which of these had the 
worst voice. The only safe decision 
would have been a tie between the three. 





The Comedian, that comical soul, who 
comics at so many jolly goblins per 
every eight performances, introduced 
some “business” to the trio’s rendition 
that indicated his grasp on fame and — 
his rank as a laugh merchant. What he 
did was supposed to be intensely funny, 
but I noticed that the only people who 
threatened to laugh right out loud at 
the samples of humor, of the vintage of 
Our Uncle Noah, were several mis- 
guided citizens and citizenesses. To 
such people as found him funny, the 
essence of true comedy is to be found 
snuggling within a stuffed-club or the 
confines of a seltzer bottle. 

Personally, I was bored to death. 
Gabby was bordering on the verge of 
delirium tremens. He had, by this time, 
bitten off all of his freshly manicured — 
finger tips, and his eyes were becoming 
glazed with the light of imminent bat- 
tle. 

“What have we done that we should 
have to stand for this?” he demanded 
in a hoarse whisper. 

“You stand for it?” I demanded. 
“What do you think about me?” 

“That’s right,” he spluttered, “always 
thinking about yourself. And you're the 
Brave Buck who is always preaching 
about the evils of selfishness. You are 
one grand, first-class piece of Camem- 
bert, I don’t think.” 


Old Man Rip 


MEANWHILE, the Old Gentleman. 
with the Grouch had fallen into a peace- ~ 
ful and profound slumber. To the al- 
ready trouble-surcharged atmosphere 
of our immediate vicinity, he added his 
mite. 

A series of wonderfully penetrating 
snores, that emanated apparently from 
his anatomy in the neighborhood of his 
lower vest button, smote the air. These 
snores were not anemic. No indeedy! 
On the contrary, they were full seven 
and one-eighth-sized exhausts from the 
lung lobes. 

I took it upon myself to nudge Old 
Man Rip. The only effect this had on 
him was to cause him to inhale more 
deeply than ever; he redoubled his res- 


piratory exercises. The Man Whale 4 
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ered the sleeper with a glance of high 
‘disfavor. I couldn’t repress a smile, 
whereat Gabby turned his shining orbs 
’ full upon me. 
- “That’s enough. I am no piker. I 
know when your Cousin Ronald has 
had a plenty. This is it.” 
- And with this declaration, Gabby 
leaned over and smote the Sleeping 
Beauty. He smote him a resounding 
whack at that particular point of his 
anatomy where the horizon of his gen- 
erous girth occurred. 

And at this moment, as if by some 
pre-arranged plan, the entire company 
on the stage once more drifted into the 
haunting strains of the “Osculating 
Man.” They were singing with full 
_ vocal pressure behind every note. The 
sleeping gentleman, unable to withstand 
the physical assault and the waltz at 
the same time, awoke with a start. He 
looked about him wildly, glanced at the 
Stage, and realized that the “most in- 
toxicating waltz since ‘The Blue Dan- 
tbe’ was written,” was once again im- 
pressing itself upon the ears and nerves 
of the audience. 


The Get-Away 


GABBY, realizing that the act was 
about concluded, gave me the high sign 
to travel. I reached for my hat, and we 
mooched up the aisle, just as the entire 
company, including the men inthe flies 
and the scene shifters, burst forth into 
the Grand Finale to the first act. 

Out into the lobby we ambled. 

Rowlie, the manager, espied us. He 
hailed the Peckham Fat Boy. 

“Well?” remarked the Manager, 
slapping His Weightiness across the 


shoulders, “how did that first act 
strike you?” 

“Pretty hard,” replied the truthful 
but diplomatic Gabby. 

“Wait until you sit through the sec- 
ond act. It is a positive riot. It knocks 
them off the seats. This is some show, 
young fellow.” 

“I’m-sorry,” stammered my friend,” 
but I promised the Missis I would be 
home early. It’s tough on me, but you 
know how it is yourselfi—family man 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“Well, all I have to say,” said the 
Manager, “is that you’re missing the 
best second act written since the days 
of Gilbert and Sullivan. They’ve got a 
great novelty in this act—they play the 
waltz on a chorus of combs in the big 
hair-dressing scene—the biggest and 
most original stunt ever introduced on 
the American stage.” 

“Oh, I'll drop in some other night 
and catch the comb stunt.” 

And forthwith Gabby proceeded to 
drag me forcibly after him out into 
Broadway, first waving a “Good-night” 
to the Manager. 

“And now what’s on the ticket?” I 
demanded, as we stood under the elec- 
tric sign over the entrance to the show- 
shop. 

“Now I’m going down to see a real 
show;” he replied, turning his face down 
Broadway. “Coming along?” 

“What’s the dope?” 

“Moving pictures.” 

“Not for mine,” I remarked, as I 
shook him by the hand and turned to 
beat it up the line, while Gabby with a 
final adieu, switched down to Herald 
Square to fight the films. 

A great little kid is Gabby. 
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MARY ANDERSON NAVARRO, perhaps best loved of all American actresses, recently vis- 
ited her native country for the first time in many years to attend the rehearsals of “The Garden 
ef Allah,” in the dramatization of which she collaborated with the author, Robert Hichens, 


ONFIDENCE! Confidence and 
happiness! If one will but cultivate 
both, life will be a gem.” 

Mary Anderson Navarro (she insists 
upon. our remembering the Navarro. 
Woe to the person who for an instant 
forgets it. He or she is annihilated by 
a swift, brilliant, chiding smile, succeed- 
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ing a swift, brilliant frown and a 
“Don’t dare to call me Miss Ander- 
son!”) was talking of the one-time 
Mary Anderson and the Mme. Navarro 
of now. 
“T was the most confident young per- 
son,” she said with an indulgent lau 
at that other Mary Anderson, who in 








1875, at sixteen, went on the stage of 
‘McAuley’s Theatre at Louisville, mak- 
ing her début in the role that is the as- 
piration of every actress, but which no 
woman, it is maintained, can success- 
fully play until she is forty—Juliet. 
“And yet,” she said, “I do not regret 
that confidence. Without it we can do 
almost nothing. With it we can attain 
nearly everything. Yes, I believe in 
confidence. It is better to be over than 
under confident. I am not sorry that 
Mary Anderson at sixteen had plenty 
of confidence, that at that time it was 
the keynote of her character.” 

Mme. Antonio de Navarro has quite 
another keynote. It is happiness. It 
bubbles in her laugh, shines in her eyes 
—very kind eyes—and radiates from 
a face that is aglow. It vibrates in her 
entire personality, and its companion is 
youth ; for while dull, prosaic arithme- 
tic insists that the woman who was born 
in 1859 must be fifty-two, her face, her 
smile, the swift, darting grace of her 
movements proclaim her no more than 
thirty-five. 

“One can cultivate happiness,” stie 
said of the keynote of her later life. 
“We can train ourselves not to look for 
flaws. We can train ourselves to enjoy 
until it becomes a habit.” 

“There is a difference between the 
point of view of Mary Anderson and of 
Mme. Navarro?” 

“Yes,” she bubbled, “so great a dif- 
ference that it is funny.” 


From Mary Anderson to Mme. 
Navarro : 


WE WERE sitting at a long table in 
the old-gold room of the magnificent 
Century Theatre, recently leased by the 
most determined and indomitable of the 
managers, George C. Tyler. Mrs. 
Navarro suggested that it looked like 
a business table in a director’s room, 
then looked out of the windows upon 
the park. Her fine gray eyes have a 
habit of wandering away from buildings 
to the brown of tree trunks and the 
crimson and yellow of the dying leaves 
of the wood. This seeking communion 
with nature is one of her secrets of hap- 
_ piness. She has indeed trained herself 
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to enjoy. The production of “The Gar- 
den of Allah,” in which she and Mr. 
Hichens collaborated, had successfully 
occurred, and her sailing was two days 
away. 

“The Mary Anderson who played for 
fourteen years in this country and in the 
British Isles doesn’t interest me any 
more,” she said. “I was tired of her and 
of the work she had to do. I longed for 
the quiet life and I took it. I wasn’t 
even engaged at the time I left the 
stage, which had taken its toll of me. 
My health was broken by its exactions. 
I had determined never to return to it. 
I rested and wrote for a few months. 
Then marriage came and with it my 
great happiness, the natural happiness 
for a woman, expressing itself in hus- 
band, home and children. While I was 
an actress I had no home. I wandered, 
wandered, wandered. 

“The compensation for that hard life 
was that it gave me the chance for con- 
tact with great minds. It gave me, for 
instance, the friendship of Longfellow. 
It gave me the kindly parental interest | 
of Edwin Booth, of Lawrence Barrett, 
of John B. McCullough and Joseph 
Jefferson. They used to. call me ‘Little 
Girl’ and ‘Little Queen’ and although 
audiences thought me a rather stately 
young person, I was delighted to be de- 
scribed as ‘little’ by those great men. 
When I went to England their cables 
were cheering. ‘Good luck to you, 
Little Queenie,’ I remember was the 
message I received from John B. Mc- 
Cullough. Dear Mr. McCullough, des- 
tined for so sad an end!” 


The Actress and the Pope 


“IT IS wonderfully uplifting to meet 
a great mind. One gathers something 
from it, even though no word is spoken. 
This was illustrated to me by an audi- 
ence I had with the Holy Father at 
Rome. When we go to Rome we always 
have a private audience. The last time 
I took with me my maid. Her life had 
been rather drab and I wanted to color 
it with this beautiful memory. As we 
were advancing toward the audience 
chamber she said to me: ‘Oh, Madame! 
I am so afraid. I am sure I can’t walk 







































another step.’ But when we had reached 
the room and looked into that fine old 
face and those sad, beautiful eyes, the 
girl was entranced. She said afterwards, 
‘Oh, Madame! The moment I saw him 
I wanted to kneel at his feet and stay 
there. I was so lifted up, so happy.’ 
That -shows the tremendous power of 
personality. People can help us by 
simply standing still and being.” 

Again the bubbling laugh that pro- 
claimed Mary Anderson Navarro the 
eternal girl. 

“One of my most vivid recollections 
of that girlhood of hard travel and of 
the hateful white light. of publicity 
beating upon the personality is of 
a visit I made to a little church in a 
town in Texas. Tired and depressed, I 
went on the Day of the Annunciation 
to a little out-of-the-way chapel and 
knelt alone near the altar. When I had 
finished my prayers and was walking 
out of the church, I met the priest. 

“‘Where do you come from, my 
daughter?’ he asked. 

““T__T don’t quite know, father,’ I 
answered, for out of the maze of one- 
night stands we had been playing, the 
last town had been lost in the nebula 
with the rest. 

“*Where do you go, daughter? the 
good priest asked. 

“T had to make the same reply, for 


-I could not recall the town for which 


we must leave in an hour. The good 
man blessed me and I departed. 

“The next day there was published 
in the Texas newspaper the story of 


-how on the Day of the Annunciation a 


vision of the Virgin had appeared at 
the humble little chapel. She was young 
and tall and dressed in white. The good 
father had addressed her but she had 
replied that she knew not whence she 
came nor whither she was going. Un- 
fortunately for the spiritual exaltation 
of that dear old priest, the story that 
the vision was only I became known.” 


“A Few Memories” 


AGAIN and again I found that Mme. 
Navarro’s impression of the stage of 
that time was overshadowed by her im- 
pression of humanity. The Perdita and 
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Hermione, the Galatea and Juliet of ~ 
twenty-three years ago were dimmed 
by the memory of William Winter, 
dean of critics, revived by a meeting the 
day before. 

“It is marvelous how little changed 
he is.” There was a joyous lifting of the 
head that must have been most effective 
on the stage, that.was full of brimming 
life in this untheatrical talk in this the- 
atrical room. “His hair is a little whiter, 
but that is all. He has the same humor. 
The same glints of poetry run through 
all his conversation. 

“All that I recall of my fourteen 
hard working years on the stage, I put 
into my book, ‘A Few Memories.’ I 
seem to have no others. I embalmed 
every one in that and having put them 
in a book I seemed to feel that I had 
done my duty.” She laughed in the can- 
did way that disarms, then wins. 

“What do you think of the trend of 
the stage at present ?” 

“My dear, I don’t know about it. 
For seven years after my marriage I 
did not see a play. This time and on my 
visit two years ago to this country I 
have seen no plays except ‘The Garden 
of Allah.’ Ten years before, I saw Miss 
Adams in Juliet and paid her my com- 
pliments, Our theatre going when we 
go up to London from our home is.des- 
ultory. But we enjoy the celebration of 
the Shakespearean festivals. My home 
at Broadway, in Warwickshire, is near 
the Shakespeare country, and my 
little boy has seen fifteen Shakespeare- 
an plays. I am glad of that, for it means 
he has seen noble pictures, and enjoyed 
contact with great characters.” 


Compensations of Stage Career 


“I SAID,” went on Mme. Navarro, — 
“the compensation for the hard work of 
the stage career is the acquaintance it 
gives with the contemporary great. But 
that is not, after all, the chief conpensa- 
tion. The greatest compensation is learn- 
ing the wonderful lines and studying the 
marvelous characters of the masters. 
That is the inspiration of the stage. 
Neither of my children will go on the 
stage, I am sure. José thought once of 
being an actor but that is only one of 
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seven phases of choosing a vocation. He 
has wanted to be a donkey driver and a 
plowman. And Marie Elena, who is six, 
is busy mothering her dolls, which I 
hope points to her real vocation.” 

I put to Mrs. Navarro a mathematical 
problem. If a woman’s father was an 
Englishman, and if she marries an 
Englishman and lives for nearly half 
her life in that country, if her children 
are born in England—what fraction of 
her can be American? She laughed and 
answered: “All of her. For America 
was my first home. That means that it 
will always be home. Once an Ameri- 
can, always an American.” 

Her accent corroborated her state- 
ment. Her rich contralto is, despite her 
twenty-two years’ residence in England, 
essentially an American one. 


America Re-Visited 


*“AS YOU have returned on these 
three visits since your marriage, what 
do you see in America?” I asked. 

“T see changes, such great changes 
in the face of the cities, espe- 
cially of New York. The sky-scrapers 
scrape the sky more and more cruelly. 
Fifth Avenue has been ‘improved’ out 
of recollection. Those changes are im- 
provements, I dare say, but change to 
me is always sad. I am sentimental 
enough to hate it.” She smiled in apol- 
ogy of this unAmericanism. 

“T see pale faces, especially among 
the children, and ‘I wish this were not 
so. But it is the conditions of living, in 
Cities, that are the robbers of red 
cheeks. I do not want to think it is the 
climate of America. I know when we 
take our children up to the city for a 
month their color fades. The congestion 
of the cities is dreadful to me. You can 
have no idea what are the joys of vil- 
lage life until you have lived it. What 
I should like most to see in this coun- 
try of mine is the trend toward country 
life. But I see signs of it. The exodus 
to the country is greater each year. 
Don’t you think so? 

- “Tt is good for one to get as near to 
-- nature as possible now and then, to 
strike, so to speak, a balance with our- 
_ selves. That is the reason I like to visit 


the Sahara. One gets a sense of the 
limitlessness of life. We escape from 
the littlenesses of existence. We gather 
strength and regain poise,” 


“The Garden of Allah” 


“IS PUTTING the Desert of Sahara 
on the stage typical? Can you be drawn 
back from solitude to the footlights?” 

“Never, never, never!” Her answer 
was a union of unshakeable resolve 
with unshakeable good humor. “I have 
enjoyed it very much. The work of col- 
laboration was pleasant. It was done in 
our home at Broadway, with my hus- 
band as counsel. No one can explain the 
division of such labor. There isn’t divi- 
sion. There is unity. The work grows 
by a suggestion, takes leaps and bounds 
from a fireside talk. The arduous labor 
was watching the production and at- 
tending rehearsals. We worked twenty 
hours of the twenty-four. I am only just 
recovering. I am delighted with the pro- 
duction. Mr. Morange, the scenic artist, 
and Mr. Hugh Ford, the stage manager, 
are geniuses. I am very happy in having 
a part in it all. Mr. Hichens and I may 
do more work together. We have talked 
of it. But such work cannot be done by 
sitting down and saying, ‘I will write so 
and so.’ I think writing is spontaneous. 
So is all work worth while. Holman 
Hunt was asked about a great work of 
his when he begun it. ‘I think,’ he an- 
swered, ‘I began it before I was born. 
I shall come back and see ‘The Garden 
of Affah’ again. But I am sailing this 
week. There are a couple of strong 
magnets drawing us back,” she smiled. 
“We might have brought the children 
with us again. I like them to know their 
mother’s country. But they came with 
us two years ago—and children and 
plants should not be often disturbed in 
their growing time. They should be well 
rooted. I mean to read Mr. Hichens’ 
book, ‘The Fruitful Vine’ on my way 
back on the ship. For he tells me he has 
put my little boy into it, little José.” 

But to Mrs. Navarro’s mind, Broad- 
way, New York, is an incident, pleasant 
but brief. Broadway, in Warwickshire, 
England, is the permanency of her life, 
the thing wholly blessed, the one point 
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- on earth about which her thoughts, with 
' the faithfulness and regularity of the 
satellite, revolve. Although sailing into 
New York Bay she feels that she is 
coming home, sailing out of it she 
knows that she is going home. So with 
her eyes fixed again upon the autumnal 
drapery of the trees in Central Park, 
the red and yellow splendor made 
her think of the garden where Marie 
Elena was playing, and she fancied her- 
self watching for a letter from José at 
Newburgh Abbey College. She said, 
quite spontaneously—as she says one 
should write: 

“T smile at the philosophers who the- 
orize about the pursuit of happiness. I 
know it can be found for I have found 
it. I am and have been for more than 
twenty years a wholly happy woman. 
. The secret of happiness is to know what 
you want, and to get and hold it fast. 
Don’t let anyone try to persuade you 
that you do not know what it is you 
need for your happiness. You are the 
only one who knows. Whatever it is, 
get it and keep it. If it is the stage, 
perhaps you will be happier there. Then 
stay there. If, like me, happiness is in a 
quiet life with a peaceful home and 
lovely children and the most thoughtful 
of husbands, choose them. My husband 
is father, mother, lover, comrade and 
counseler to me. He is the most 
thoughtful of men—” 


A Modern Galatea 


THE door opened. A clerk came in. 
“Pardon me, Mme. Navarro,” he said, 


“but Mr. Navarro wants to know 
whether you have forgotten that you 
had a dinner engagement.” , 

The Mary Anderson who was, looked 
at me with eyes aglow with the happi- 
ness of the hearth-fire. “Didn’t I tell 
you?” she laughed. “There never was a 
more thoughtful man in the world. We 
are going out to a big dinner. He told 
me not to stay at the theatre so long 
that I wouldn’t have time to rest before 
dressing.” 

On the swift, silent elevator that 
plunged us past the broad, velvet-car- 
peted corridors of the millionaires’ 
epee. she turned to me again and 
said : 

“You remember the children in one 
of Dickens’ books? When company 
came, their. mother said: ‘Play!’ Poor 
things! They couldn’t play. So when I 
am interviewed, and bright eyes or seri- 
ous eyes look into mine and say, “Be 
brilliant,’ I can’t be brilliant.” 

She got into the waiting taxicab and 
smiled back through the window. There 
were the gleam of strong white teeth, 
the laughter in gray eyes, the glow in 
country reddened cheeks, and a crea- 
ture intensely vital and splendidly alive 
passed out of my sight and became a 
memory. And I wondered why critics 
of eld had said Mary Anderson was 
cold. 

It is hard to believe that they were 
right. If they were, Broadway in Eng- 
land has furnished a parallel of the 
story of Galatea. Love has warmed 
Mary Anderson Navarro into abun- 
dant life. 
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By GEORGE EDWARDS — 


“BACHELOR OF CHORUS GIRLS” is the degree Mr. Edwards suggests might quite prop- 
erly be conferred on those youths whose college courses are marked by supper parties and 
similar devotions to the young ladies of the chorus whose shows play the college towns. The 
present article recites many anecdotes of academic stage-door activity on the part of under- 


graduates. 


EN years ago, the Cornell Widow 
printed in its pages a black and 
white sketch that showed a huge 

crowd of young men clamoring wildly 
at the entrance to a dark alleyway, 
close to which could be distinguished a 
sign that read “Stage Entrance.” With 
the drawing went these words: “No, 
children, this is neither Registration nor 
a fight. You are all wrong. These are 
eighty-seven prominent members of the 
sophomore class holding a meeting on 
Green Street. During the last act the 
,one next to the end on the right winked 


promiscuously at the pit and each thinks 
he was the boy she meant. As a matter 
of fact, the one next to the end on the 
right was united in marriage to the 
Proprietor of the Inn in ’86. When she 
comes out and sees the eighty-seven 
sophomores she will holler Po-leece in 
a large voice. There is nothing like a 
college education, children.” 


Chorus Girl and Collegian 


THE Cornell Widow is a humorous 
publication. That many a true word is 
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what wa’ believed to be the magic key 
of favor. 


spoken in jest and that coming events 
cast their shadows before, however, 
may be observed from a study of the 
following transcript of a news article 
published in the Buffalo Enquirer a 


The Pursuit of the Pajama Girl 


month after the appearance of the 
Widow sketch. There are several points 
in the article that tend to make its com- 
plete citation desirable, even at this late 


date. 


A half dozen Harvard students and as 
many more from Cornell are waging a 
bitter rivalry in Buffalo this week as to 
which coterie will win the greatest rec- 
ognition from the coy maidens of the 
“Liberty Belles’ company. These bud- 
ding scions of wealth and social position 
possess few qualifications to recommend 
them to the favor of the “Belles” and 
their attentions have progressed to the in- 
sufferable stage. Indeed, they have gone 
so far as to move Pauline Chase, the 
pink pajama girl, acting in behalf of her- 
self and some others of the company, to 
secure an injunction restraining the 
youths from annoying them at the thea- 
tre and outside. The Harvard students 
began their crusade early last December. 
The devoted six came into evidence on 
the 5th of December, on that occasion 
contenting themselves with behavior that 
made them conspicuous in the hope of 
attracting attention to themselves. They 
pursued these tactics until Providence 
was reached, when they became_boistér- 
ous in a box and were ejected from the 
theatre. 

The “Johnnies,” enraged at such treat- 
ment, rashly rushed into a police court 
and entered a complaint against the man- 
agement of the theatre. By so doing 
they gave their names to the public and 
the Associated Press carried the incident 
broadcast. A trio of devoted fathers 
came down heavily on the heads of the 
persistent students, with the result that 
they reluctantly gave up the chase for 
the time being. The Easter vacation, 
however, opened up new opportunities 
and last week the students were again in 
evidence. They sent frequent floral offer- 
ings to the objects of their adoration, 
and a corps of messenger boys carried 
confectionery and trifling presents, but 
to little avail. Ithaca was reached one 
night last week and here the Harvard 
students decided to skip a night. In this 
way they left the field open to the gilded 
youths of Cornell. Result—when Buffalo 
was reached on Monday the youths from 
Cambridge founc a choice cluster of 
Cornell students entered in the lists. 

Then began a most energetic warfare 
beiween the students of the two colleges. 
The florists did the greatest volume of 
business of the season and the hotel bell 
boys wearied of trotting upstairs with 


TWO days later this appeared: 


Miss Chase was leaving the theatre 
with her maid on Monday night when 
/ two young Harvard students approached 
her with gladsome countenances. The 
young men persisted and one ventured to 
detain her by stepping in front of her. 
A policeman was standing near the stage 
entrance of the Star theatre and Miss 
Chase called to him. The young men 
left abruptly, but returned just in time 
to encounter Miss Lester. Unabashed by 
this former discouragement, they begged 
to present a letter of introduction, which 
they would send her the next day. Miss 
Lester cutely poked the point of her um- 
brella mto one of the yourig men and 
— the handle over the silk tile of the 
other, | 

Tuesday night was but a repetition of 
Monday and Miss Chase and a number 
of the other members of the company de- 
cided they had had all they wanted of 
the adventure. They asked their mana- 
ger, Louis F. Werba, for advice, and he 
suggested an injunction restraining the 
students from haunting the stage door. 
Miss Chase,-who is engaged to marry 
Millionaire Dow of New York, was seen 
by a reporter yesterday and she an- 
nounced her future intentions: 

“The girls don’t care for these stu- 
dents, with their budding ideas af enter- 
tainment. They are so—er—callow, you 
know, and they are annoying beyond all 
patience, I shall seek out a lawyer to-day. 
and learn if there is not some way of 
ridding ourselves of the attentions of 
these young men.” 


The Uncatalogued Course 


FROM all of which may be sensed 
at least one side (the rarest, however) 
of that special, uncatalogued course of 
college study known as “Chorus Girls,” 
a course that has been, is, and probably 
always will be pursued by undergrad- 
uates in the large American universi- — 
ties as long as the ivy clings to the lat- 
ter’s gray stone walls, The beneficial re- 
sults accruing from this study cannot 
concern us here. Our object is merely 
to outline some of the methods in which 
the study has been made, with possibly 
a footnote of comment when necessary. 
It may be observed, however, without 
fear of contradiction, even from the 





-_ presidents of the universities, that the 
unwritten degree that falls to a young 
‘man who has applied himself diligently 
to the course in point—the degree of 
Bachelor of Chorus Girls—must prove 
of immense value to said young student 
—that is, if he retains the emphasis on 


' the Bachelor. It is a great study, so they 


tell us ; its diploma is a depleted pocket- 
book; its college colors are hilarity and 
‘experience—and father pays the check. 
But, halt! We must be the historian, 
rather than the philosopher. So let us 
haul down the musty records and give 
the world a peep at the game and the 
way the college boys play it. The game 
has several sides. 

In the matter of chorus girl enter- 
tainment analysis has demonstrated that 
the big undergraduate bodies rate as 
follows: First, Yale; second, Cornell; 
third, Harvard; fourth, the University 
of Pennsylvania; fifth, Princeton, and, 
sixth, the University of Michigan. That 
is, these six universities are the leaders, 
so .they say, in looking out for the 
amusement of the girls in the musical 
shows that play in New Haven, Ithaca, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Trenton (Tren- 
ton is Princeton’s theatrical town) and 
Ann Arbor. 


Rivalry and Revelry 


A WISER pen than this, treating 
the subject of college youths and chorus 
ladies in one of the metropolitan news- 
papers of the date of October 28, 1900, 
said: “The elaborate chorus girl par- 
ties given by the students at a number 
of the large colleges recently, indicate 
that a new- kind of rivalry is springing 
up among the undergraduates of our 
American institutions of learning.” Aft- 
er making an estimate of the particular 
colleges that were indulging them- 
selves most extravagantly in such par- 
ties, the article went on to say: “Among 
the greatest functions of the sort under 
discussion on the present records, must 
be listed a recent affair in New Haven 
when thirty-five wealthy undergrad- 
uates gave a dancing party for thirty- 
five chorus girls directly after their 
_ might performance, the dance be- 
ing followed by an elaborate banquet ; 


and a Cornell affair of last year when a 
number of enterprising students en- 
gaged the Taughannock House out- 
right, chefs, waiters, orchestra, and all, 
and gave a dance and supper for the en- 
tire chorus of ‘The Rounders’ com- 


pany.” 
Students at the Stage Door 


TO THE chorus girl, the college town 
offers promise of at least one good time 
in the dreary stretch of one-night stand 
life. Eleven years ago, in the course of 
an article detailing theatrical conditions 
“on the road,” a New York dramatic 
writer made this oracular statement: 
“The college man is rapidly becoming 
a factor in migratory theatrical life. It 


is he that takes, on the road, the place / q 


of the city stage-door Johnny, and but ~ 
for his kindly offices the life of a chorus 
girl in a company playing the provinces 
would be naught but sadness and 
gloom.” 

The reason for the college youth’s 
labors in this direction may be set down 
to the fact that, being removed from 
all the girls of his acquaintance in his 
home city and being held a comparative 
prisoner within the campus town, he 
must gratify his desire for feminine 
company somewhere; and that some- 
where, by the well known and ubiq- 
uitous process of elimination, is 
the chorus girl—the girl residents 
in a college town, be it known, be- 
ing neither Maxine Elliotts nor Lil- 
lian Russells in the matter of expected 
standards of beauty. Mixed with this 
predilection for feminine company, 
there is, too, always a distinct taste for 
“rough house” of some form or another 
—but this “rough house” is usually of 
an innocent order and rarely assumes 
any more serious aspect than an over- 
turned lunch-wagon or an attempt to 
lick ‘the head-waiter—both of which 
feats are ventured for winning the ap-. 
probation of the chorus girls on hand. 
at the moment. “You college boys is so 
strong!” is the greatest chorus-girl 
compliment in the ears of an under- 
graduate—and its sound is as sweet as 
attar of roses, a monthly allowance 
check, or maple sugar. 
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Stunt Parties 


IN the way of big chorus girl “stunt” 
parties, one that transpired in Cam- 
bridge several years ago deserves to 
take its place among the leaders. The 
musical show containing the belles 
whom the Harvard undergraduates 
wished to entertain was one of consid- 
- erable size, the girl section of the chorus 
numbering at least eighty. Forty of the 
girls (the best-looking forty) were sent 
engraved invitations by the undergrad- 
uates who were planning the order of 
the festivities. These invitations read 
like this: 


You are not invited to our party. 

_. Nothing like that! 

A mere invitation would not be 
enough. You are commanded to appear 
after Saturday night’s performance be- 
fore the crowned tops of twenty cases 
of champagne, the King of Killcare. 


The “invitations” were, of course, 
addressed to the girls personally, the 
mailing list having been prepared for 
the college boys by three chorus girls 
whom they knew and who helped them 
materially in the preliminary success of 
the event. Every one of the invitations 
was accepted and, on Saturday night 
after the performance, eight large au- 
tomobiles decorated with Chinese lan- 
terns (each “lit up” with a papier 
maché bottle of champagne) were 
lined up at the stage entrance. When 
the fair cargoes had been placed aboard, 
the benzine parade moved in the direc- 
tion of a farm-house in the far out- 
skirts of Boston that had been rented 
in toto for the occasion, farmer-hus- 
band, farmer-wife, farmer-sister-in- 
law, family dog, and all. When the mo- 
tor parties arrived on the scene, the 
girls found—instead of the lobster and 
terrapin they expected—a typical New 
England farm dinner awaiting them. 
The dinner was “set” in the four rooms 
on the first floor, “parlor,” dining-room, 
_ Sewing-room, and kitchen, and was 

_ served by the farmer, his wife, and the 
latter’s sister. Overalls were donned by 
the students and gingham aprons and 
sunbonnets by the girls. eee 
was served in huge cider glasses. After 
the dinner, a barn-dance was pulled off 


in the big barn back of the house, and — 
when the party broke up, each of the 
girl guests was presented with a “mort- 
gage” as a souvenir of the event. The 


“mortgage” was a legal looking affair ~ : 


and was to be foreclosed “the next time 
you play Boston.” 


It Happened at Cornell 


INVITATIONS that worked in 
quite a different way, however, are in- 
cluded in Pennsylvania, Princeton and - 
Cornell reminiscences. The story is the 
same at each of the colleges named and 
consists of a species of April Fool joke 
at the expense of undergraduates at the 
several institutions who were studying 
for the C. G. B. degrees. The general 
manner of the historical occurrences in 
question may be suggested by the fol- 
lowing article, that appeared in the 
— papers early in April, 


CornELL Beaux RECEIVED TEMPTING 
Orrers or “Goop Otp TIME” 
Wits BALLet 


RUDE SHOCK AWAITED 


Cuorus Grrts RESENTED INSISTENCE 
or GALLANTS, AND PoLice 
Took A Hann 


A good April fool joke was played re- 
cently upon 200 Cornell students through 
fifty letters written in feminine hand and 
sent to as many undergraduates. Here 
is one of the letters: 

“My Dear Cuartey: I know you will 
be surprised to learn that I am going to 
be tin Ithaca, but I am coming Friday 
night with the Spenser Opera Company. 
I want to see you, oh, so bad, so meet 
me at the stage door after the show. 
Bring along two of your friends and I 
will get two of the other girls, and we 
will have a good old time. 

Yours, as ever, 
FLOSSIE.” 

All of the letters carried the urgent 
invitation to “bring two of your friends 
and meet me at the stage door after the 
show.” 

The prospects of a good time proved 
too much for the recipients of the tender 
missives, and whether or not they could 
remember any “Flossie” or “Bessie” or 
“Mabel” among their show girl. acquaint- 
ances; every one of them appeared at the © 
theatre in the evening. 

After the show there was a stampede 
for the stage entrance. In three minutes 





“change reasons 


« 


ay there were four times as matty students ; 
at the stage 


door as there were girls in 
the show troop: When the crowd got too 
big and .the young men began to ex- 
‘ y they were waiting . 
- at the back. of-the theatre -it- dawned 
~ upon them that they had been hoaxed by 
Tb pe f the joke not bei 
perpetrator of the joke not bein 
“present to yéll “April fool!” a husdied 
-and fifty angry students lined up to get 
vengeance upon the. show girls. 
The first chorus girl to leave the stage 


spoiled all the fun that had been planned. 


> Aécosted by half a dozen students who 


- to yell 


“exhibited their letters to her, she pro- 


tested ignorance of the epistles. This 
Was met by a round of jeers and yells, 
and the frightened show girl, being 
joined by two of her companions, began 
“murder”.and call “police.” 

he town’s police force, hovering near, 
willingly rushed to the aid-of the ac- 
tresses. The usual fight between stud- 
ents and police followed. 

A score of smashed derbies and two 
students locked up in jail over night 
were the only results, but two-score 
Cornell men are still looking for the 
sender of the April fool letters. 


The Dark Secret 


FOR the next week, the students 
who had been hoaxed thus cruelly 
spent their time trying to figure out 
who the guilty hoaxers had been. 
Newspapers all over the country car- 
ried the story of their shame and their 


. pride hurt as.if it had been run over by 


an old-fashioned velocipede. In time, 
the newspapers printed a version of the 
joke to the effect that one of the letters 
had been genuine; that the Cornell stu- 
dent who received it had left it lying 
about where some humorously inclined 
friends had seen it; and that these dia- 
bolic youths had written all the rest of 
the letters and thus hoaxed the entire 
college. 

When the undergraduates who 
hac been made sport of read this ex- 
planation, they immediately set out to 


fears the identity of the fellows ‘le 


college who -had written the letters. 
They found, however, that, like a story 
by the late O. Henry, this story also 
had an unexpected turn at the very end. 


For they discovered that the whole ~ 
thing had been a press-agent trick— - | 


that all the letters had been written by 
girl stenographers in the employ of said 


press-agent—and that they had sot © 
been the only ones who had been | 


fooled. The newspapers all over the 


country had “bitten” as badly as had ¥ 


they. 
The Footlighted Class-Room 


IN ONE of the old Rogers Brothers ~ 
shows—it was called “The Rogers | 


Brothers In Harvard’—there was a 
second act finale in which the chorus _~ 


girls appeared garbed in the colors of ~ 


ig 


the six big colleges. As each group | 
made its entrance, the relevant college 3 


yell was given and the “Alma Mater” 


sung, In the memory of the oldest liv- = 


ing undergraduates, this chorus number % 


started more students on the road to © 
getting their C. G. B. than all the other 4 


musical shows of the time put together. 


When the show played New Haven, 7 
the six “Yale” girls were dined and | 
wined after the performance in a man- } 
ner that would have put Oscar of the 7 


Waldorf to shame and in Philadelphia 
some of the University of Pennsyl- = 
vania aspirants to C. G. B. gave the 7 
“Pennsy” girls an ice-skating carniv.’ © 
on the Schuylkill, the leading feature > 
of which was a hot~ buffet supper ~ 
served on the spot by a caterer and his | 
assistants who had been brought along 4 
with all the necessary paraphernalia, ~ 

It is all great sport—according to the” 
college boys. You and I, of course, may” 
look at it otherwise. But then, you and ® 
I are old. And college boys are young.” 
So, you see— 4 
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{i “93” HAIR TONIC | 
4 Two Sizes, 5goc and $1.00 a 
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_ Keeps scalp and hair clean - promotes hair health 
Your Money Back if it Doesn't 


Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The RexaX Stores 
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